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| Arricty L—THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AT WEST 


POINT :—CAN IT BE EMPLOYED IN OUR COL- 
LEGES ? 


Tue Military Academy at West Point, in the number of its 
students, its course of study, and its corps of instructors, may 
naturally and fairly be compared with any of our leading 
| Colleges. Such a comparison seems suitable at the present 
| time. when misgivings as to the wisdom of the systems de- 
' fended by custom and tradition are so general, and when the 
' disposition is so strong to recast the collegiate courses. The 
' Academy, too, as an Institution in which the mathematics 
_ occupy the largest place, has a peculiar interest to those refurm- 
| ers who consider that the ancient languages engross too much 
time and attention. As an important National Institution, 
_ also, it should be familiar to the knowledge of the people who 
‘Sustain it. And yet, it is believed that very few have any 
practical knowledge of its management, or internal arrange- 
- ments. 

There is a general belief that the teaching there is thorough, 
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and that an appointment as a cadet is to be valued for a son; 
bunt beyond such vague impressions, there is little known. 

In our Colleges the students, by their frequent visits home, 
make their friends, in a good degree, familiar with the meth- 
ods of study and recitation; bnt a cadet, not seeing his home 
for two years after he enters the Academy, has, when he does 
revisit it, lost his interest in the details of his daily life ; and the 
vocabulary which describes that daily life is peculiar enough 
to be a further hinderance to talking much about the system of 
instruction. He will tell at what time he gets up, of drills 
before breakfast, of the fare at the mess hall, of inspections, 
and will leave a strong impression in the minds of his friends 
of rigorous discipline, but of little besides. 

The visit of the Board of Visitors, too, every June, though 
of some length, and intended to furnish just that information 
which the country should possess, usually, it must be confessed, 
fails of its object. The members of the Board are often 
appointee for political motives, and are neither able nor 
desirous to follow understandingly the subjects which are 
brought before them in the examination (and still less to re- 
port upon them), and so they are entertained as they desire, 
dinners are given them, officers attend the examination in full 
dress, a ball is given at the hotel, a “skillful,” as they described 
it in their last report, boat race is witnessed by them, and 
they, in return, bestow praise so indiscriminately that it loses 
its value, noticing just what strikes the eye, and not recog- 
nizing wherein that thoroughness consists which is so character- 
istic of the Academy. If the visit of the Board of Visitors 
does not bring before the public the exact knowledge which is 
to be desired, still less do the sketchy letters of transient 
visitors. The Academy has won its high character by the 
earnest, faithful, patient labor of its Professors, who, not 
largely recompensed, nor greatly cheered by the intelligent 
approval of the world, have worked on year after year till 
they have produced a method of instruction which is both 
admirably carried out and attests by its results its worth. 

It is believed that the distinctive features of the Academy 
appear in the daily recitations. To examine as clearly and as 
briefly as possible, and yet with some necessary minuteness, 
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the method of instruction as there given, is the purpose of this 
Article. 

Nothing will be said of the text-books or of the curriculum 
of study, since these can be learned from the Annual Register. 
Is it not true, also, that the meron of teaching should always 
be the object of inquiry, rather than the books tanght, and 
that a poor book and a good teacher are worth far more than a 
good book and a poor teacher, and that those who as cham- 
pions of the practical condemn, for instance, the dead lan- 
guages, perhaps condemn only a dead way of teaching them ? 

One should remember in judging what is done at West 
Point, the great diversity in preparation of those who enter, 
and, upon the whole, their inferiority both in energy and love 
of study, and in culture and refinement, to the candidates for 
admission to our leading colleges. 

The requirements for entrance are only these, Reading, 
Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, 
and History of the United States,* and so low a standard is 
justified by Congress, on the ground that the Academy is a 
National School, and that it should be open to those who, from 
residence in thinly settled regions, have had opportunity to 
acquire only the rudiments of an English education. Doubt- 
less a higher standard would throw ont alarge portion of those 
who report from the Western States, it not being a thing un- 
heard of for men to receive appointments who can barely read, 
who have hardly heard the word English Grammar, who give 
Oalifornia and Michigan as boundaries of Pennsylvania, and 
honor Gen. Jackson as the hero of the Mexican war.+ 





* The last two requirements have been added within the past two years. 

+ If such facts should lead any one to ask, Why not establixh a system of 
competitive examinations, and let all who wish to enter the national service have 
opportunity to do sof the answer is, the system of Congressional appointment 
is continued becanse congressmen are unwilling to give up so important an item 
of influence, and, if they choose, of profit. It should be understood that the 
Professors at West Point have long been in favor of a system of appointment by 
merit (as shown in a test examination) and it is only two years ago that a bill 
which seemed to combine everything that was needed, was rejected by the 
House. This bill provided that each Representative should appoint five cadets 
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Let us now look in upon the daily recitations, and select for 
our examination the fourth or incoming class, which numbers 
from seventy-five to one hundred. At the commencement of 
the year it is arranged in alphabetieal order, from A to Z, and 
divided into six or seven divisions or sections, each containing 
twelve to fourteen men. Each section has two recitations per 
diem, except on Saturday, when the second recitation is omitted. 
These two recitations, during the first half of the year, are in 
Davies’s Bourdon’s Algebra, and French. The Mathematical 
hours are from 8 to 11; the French from 2 to 4; and this 
general division of time holds good through all the classes. 
Mathematics have the heart of the day—the three best hours— 
and six recitations per week; English studies, including Law, 
Ethics, Tactics, and Modern Languages, usually the two hours 
from 2 to 4 P. M., and but five recitations per week. 

To teach the Mathematics to the fourth class, there are 
three or four instructors besides the Professor, each of these 
instructors hearing two recitations in the three hours—i. e. 
an hour and a half is allotted to thirteen men. The sections are 
formed at the bugle call for recitation, in the area, within the 
barrack, by the “ section-marchers,” the roll is called, and 
they are marched to their respective recitation rooms, where 
the instructor meets them. The members of the section 
now file off to their places and stand there until the section- 
marcher, saluting the instructor, reports to him who are 
absent, and he returns the salute, when they take their seats. 
Five or six men are at once sent to the black-board, and 
having taken their places there and written their names, are 
given each a proposition to demonstrate, while another is called 





instead of one, and that the President should make fifty appointments “ at 
large” instead of ten, and then that the whole number should be reduced four- 
fifthe by en examination. On the present system of appointment, only about 
one-third of these who enter graduate, and as each graduated cadet costs the 
country « large eum, there is a great waste ; while if men were admitted by selec- 
tion from the large number who apply, nearly all who entered would probably 
graduate. In our Eastern States congressmen are, to a considerable extent, 
throwing open the appointments from their districts to competition, and in every 
such case that we have known, the cadet has distinguished himself. Let the 
people demand competitive examination of Congress. 
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up to recite on the reading matter of the lesson in answer to 
questions. He is catechised until one of those first sent to 
the board significs his readiness, which he does by facing the 
instructor and assuming the attitude of attention. 

He begins by describing in general terms his subject, then 
he enunciates the theorem or scientific statement, and lastly 
foliows out the work he has put upon the board, indicating 
each point of progress by the pointer. 

There are certain set phrases which are so much used as 
almost to be obligatory. A cadet begins to recite by saying, 
“T am required to. discuss a theorem relating to,” etc., etc., and 
concludes by saying, if letters have been employed to represent 
known terms, “ which literal conelusion may be thus transla- 
ted ;” and all this, thongh somewhat arbitrary, is fitted to 
keep before his mind that he is evolving a principle, and that 
the principle, when evolved, has practical application. His 
demonstration concluded, he, having so far proceeded without 
interruption, is keenly questioned by the instructor. What 
has been imperfectly understood is elucidated, misconceptions 
are corrected, and when he is at last allowed to take his seat, 
he can hardly fail to understand thronghout what he has 
recited. Nor do the questions asked cover only the point of 
demonstration, but run over the review and back-review, in- 
cluding everything in any way hinted at by the recitation, so 
that one man may often recite half the lesson. The work is now 
erased, another takes the place with perhaps the same topic, 
and the second of those first stationed at the board is called 
apon for his demonstration, and so on through the section. 

The lesson is gone over with so many times at each recita- 
tion, that an attentive echolar could learn it there by listening, 
and the reviews and back-reviews are so well kept up that we 
doubt not a large portion of the class, when the Algebra is 
finished, could begin at the beginning and, unprompted, pro- 
ceed to the end. 

Algebra is peculiarly adapted to be studied in this way, and 
any teacher who will make the trial, more and more disusing 
questions, and accustoming and encouraging his pupils to put 
the lesson on the board, will be surprised to see how they will 
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themselves enjoy it, and how sure their progress will be. It is 
not meant, it must be understood, that the instructor at West 
Point does not question and communicate, only that the reci- 
tation and instruction are separated. The cadet hus a certain 
work set him to do, as, in Algebra, certain consecutive, con- 
nected courses of reasoning to master, and the first object of 
the recitation is to find if he hae done it; the second, by 
free discussion and suggestion, to clear and fix his knowledge ; 
but the mark is, given chiefly for his work, and not for 
what he has done conjointly with the instructor. All the 
mathematical treatises at West Point are constructed on the 
synthetic plan, and especially aim at requiring the student to 
construct his own synthesis, and then to defend it—like a 
general besieged in a fortress, whose success in the defense will 
be just according to his skill and care in constructing his work 
and defending his approaches.* 

Such a system of instruction puts upon a level men of equal 
mental power, who are unequal in power of expression. The 
work may be put upon the board slowly and thoughtfully, and 
then it is easy to follow it out. On the other hand, if a man 
knows nothing, it at once becomes evident, there being no 
middle ground between success and failure. In all that has 
been just said, the use of the blackboard has been implied. 
It has, in fact, for years at West Point almost taken the place 
of an additional instructor. Its importance in education is 
now so universally recognized by its use in all our schools, 
Sunday as well as secular, that nothing need be added on that 
point. It is employed, however, at West Point, not only in 

_the Mathematics, but in all departments. Grammar, when 
studied there, was taught from a text-book constructed with 
special reference to recitation upon the board, great pains 
Teing bestowed upon the classification, and upon the divisions 





* This remark is true of the Treatises on Algebra, Deecriptive Geometry, 
Caleulus, Analytics, Natural Philosophy, and Engineering. In fact, the only 
methods which find favor there are those which lead to discovery, the proofs of 
general propositions; hence, fur example, Algebraic processes are preferred to 
Geometrical ones—because the latter only apply to just the case in hand—change 
a line and the conclusion fails, but the former cover an infinite number of 
cases, 
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and subdivisions of the subjects. French, too, is now taught 
in connection with a “ Tabular System” constructed by the 
Professor, and these tables are put upon the board each day by 
the cadets. It would seem that, when the system is not too 
stiff, and the subject one which admits of analysis, there is 
great advantage in this mode. The process of writing in con- 
nection with reciting, fixes subjects in the memory, and the 
student is held to the point by the guide which he has himself 
provided in his headings upon the hoard. Even if the subject 
admits of no subdivision, the custom is to write it upon the 
board, and to speak, as it were, upon that subject. In Ethics, 
a man might say, I am required to discuss the soul. In 
French, a man might say, I am required to discuss the 
verb étre. 

May it not be said that in connection with almost any de- 
partment of study, there is opportunity in teaching a class to 
introduce a daily exercise upon the blackboard; as in Greek, 
upon the analysis of verbs and the formation of words, in 
Latin, the analysis of the sentence? The board tells so much 
in few words that time is saved by such instruction, and a 
thing which comes by the eye often etrikes home and is re- 
membered. 

The Instractor marks daily upon a scale as follows: 3, 
thorough, 2.5, good, 2, fair, 1.5, imperfect, 1, bad, 0, failure, 
and each Saturday transfers his marks to a printed blank which 
shows the daily and aggregate rank of each cadet of the 
section for the week. These blanks are exposed every Monday, 
at noon, to view,* and those who have doubts about the 
power of emulation would have them removed, by once seeing 
the stream of men which, between the firat and second dinner — 
call, pours out to the corridor of the library, eager all of them 
to see how they have done during the week. The marks aré 
thus shown every week, in every department, for the four years. 
Dependent upon this is the system of transfers, which has 
been in operation some forty years. The sections do not re- 
main the same from week to week. As soon as the class are 





* In addition to this, once every month, notice is sent home.of the progress of 
each cadet in scholarship and deportment. 
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fairly at work, perhaps a month from the beginning of the new 
year, the poor scholars who, in alphabetical arrangement, may 
have fallen into the first section are put down into the third, 
fourth, or fifth, and the bright S’s and W’s are elevated to their 
places, and thus the class is rough-hewn into shape. In suc- 
ceeding weeks, as the marks of a man are unusually high or 
unduly low, he is transferred to a higher or lower section; 
according to the severity of the studies, men rising or sinking 
like the mercury in a thermomete’. These transfers are made 
in each class and in all departments. They are read out before 
the whole battalion at Dress Parade every Saturday evening, 
which corresponds almost exactly to reading them out in a 
college chapel.* 

The result is that men are stimulated throughout the class— 
are led to work not for the first or tenth place alone, but for 
the fortieth instead of the forty-first. They strive as hard to 
keep out of the lowest section, in cadet phrase the “ Immor- 
tal,” as to gain the first; studying sometimes as hard at the 
lower end of the class as at the upper. 

With such a system of division the good scholars are con- 
tinually incited by the example of each other, and there are no 
dead weights upon them. By a judicious arrangement, too, 
the course is varied, the more difficult and intricate parts 
being omitted for those who cannot understand them, and the 
first section in the. class accomplishing from one-third to one- 
half more than the “ Immortals.” In such a study as French, 
the difference is very marked. The first section, being fine 
French scholars, are reading four or five pages per day, 
besides oral and writien exercises, while the last are stumbling 
over one page. 

But do not the poor scholars suffer a serious Joss in having 
the example of the good withdrawn? Doubtless there is a 
loss, but there are other considerations. Every teacher has 
felt that the recitation of the good scholar is, in large part, 





* Early in this century the custom was for the Chaplain to march out upon 
the Parade Ground, with the Cadets, at Evening Parade, and, in the interval 
just before the giving out orders for the morrow, to offer prayer. Any one who 
has seen Evesing. Parade, must feel how beautiful was the old custom. 
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thrown away upon the really poor, being just as far above 
them as theirs is below his, and the question often occurs 
whether this attempt to combine two so different elements, to 
find the profitable mean for two such extremes, is not impossi- 
ble? Does not the good scholar become careless by being 
asked many questions which are nothings to him, and is he 
not led to calculate on a certain amount of success without 
much work? and is not the poor scholar discouraged at being 
asked continually questions entirely out of his range, in the 
hope that the time spent on him may not be wholly lost for 
the good scholars? The good influence of superivr recitations 
is strongest upon those who below, are not out of sight of the 
good scholars, and these are the men who, in a division into 
sections, will work their way up into the society they desire. 
Every man who can feel must be saddened to see the many 
worthy men, some from dullness of mind, some from insuffi- 
ciency of preparation, who are compelled to endure the humil- 
iation of always failing; who, before they rise, expect to be un- 
successful; who, for four years, live in the fog. What worse 
preparation for life than the loss of confidence in self, which 
such an experience brings? Yet there is no doubt, in most 
cases, that if these men could be taken by themselves and time 
could be given for slow and patient explanation the light might 
come into their mind, and in their place they might make a 
success. Comparison may discourage as well as stimulate. Is 
there not a loss in our colleges where all are trying to do the 
same thing, where there is no Pass and Class System, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge—no division into Sections, as at West 
Point ? 

Another important result is, that a place is provided for that 
large, unworthy class who are willfully lazy ; and an opportunity 
is afforded of putting some stigma ot disgrace upon them, 
which plainly hints that as they are classed with the naturally 
dull and incompetent now, there will be their place in life, un- 
less they reform. 

Again, a large part of those who leave home to join a large 
institution, and, for the first time, to mix with strangers, are 
exceedingly diffident and judge themselves very humbly. It 
will be advantageous to them to let them see early how they 
stand as compared with their fellows. Information instead of 


é 
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reticence in reply to their inquiry what they are doing, may 
greatly cheer them. There are so many times when the slight- 
est influence may so alter a man’s course in life that not even 
the effect of a mark ought to be despised. Others, also, who 
rate themselves too highly soon know their present level and 
they lose their conceit or rise to the place they desire. 

A practical difficulty of exposing the marks frequently to 
the students in our colleges, is that the instructors are already 
overburdened and cannot conveniently compute the marks. 
But the labor is not really great. True, it is done often, but 
the amount of labor is so much the less, and at West Point, 
since they foot up not averages, but aggregates, the work of each 
week is merely combined with that of the week before. The 
whole work is done there by the instructor in fifteen minutes 
on Saturday noon, just after his last recitation.* 

But admitting that an arrangement like that described is 
possible, objection is sometimes made to its wisdom. Marks, 
it is said, are a system of guesses at a student’s proficiency, no 
one exact, but, in the average, and for a long enough time 
sufficiently correct ; if marks are shown, injustice may often be 
done, and, in some cases, ill-feeling toward the instructor 
excited. True, we may say, the mark does not always repre- 
sent the student’s knowledge of the whole lesson, but it should 
always be understood to represent accurately his knowledge of 
what he recites, and students themselves are ready enough to 
admit that if a man who intended to make a part of the 
lesson pass for the whole, is caught upon a point which he has 
neglected, his failure upon a part ought likewise to count as a 
failure upon the whole. And certainly suspicion of injustice 
will be removed by a frequent exposure of the marks, and 
opportunity to correct erroneous impressions will be afforded 
the pupil, while the teacher will be kept constantly on his 
guard against that constant danger of marking the student 
according to his impression of his ability instead of according 





* There is much less routine work to be done by instructors at West Point 
than in a College, All the letters to parents respecting progress or deficiency of 
their sons in scholarship or conduct, are written by a clerk employed for the 
purpose, and the noting reports of improprieties of all kind is done by cadets 
themeelves who, as Cadet officers, are placed “in charge” of their fellows. 
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to the recitation which he is now making. The difficulty of 
marking justly, though increased by the necessity which large 
divisions impose of giving each man few questions and a short 
trial, does not seem to warrant the concealment of the mark. 

Another objection, and perhapg more difficult to meet, is 
that which discountenances marks, as appealing to a low 
motive, represents that they are used at all, only because of 
the “hardness of the hearts” of scholars, and would dissuade 
from calling attention often or actively to them. 

Without forgetting that the truth lies between two extremes, 
and that a system which carried to moderate lengths produces 
excellent results, often fails if pushed too far, it may be said 
that there are two courses open. We may say that men of 
mature age ought to love knowledge for its own sake, and 
that all competition, and everything which promotes it, is 
unworthy ; or we may take the other course, and, remembering 
that those whom we teach, thongh men in years, are not 
altogether men, and recognizing the universal power of emula- 
tion upon the young, decide to avail ourselves of it. In this 
case, it seems more philosophical to make our system as 
thorough-going in its operation as possible. At West Point 
there seem to be no jealousies, nor heart-burnings, nor exces-. 
sive regard for marks. The system only affects all, whereas, 
in almost all of our colleges only a few are reached, those the 
very ones who do not need the stimulus, while for the lower and 
larger part of every class, the system of marks as an incentive 
to study, might as well not exist. 

A practical difficulty in carrying out fully in our colleges a 
system of division according to merit in each department will 
be found to exist. At West Point the recitations usually not 
exceeding two a day, and the hours of recitations in each de- 
partment being wholly independent of the others, a man may 
be in the first “section” in mathematics and third in French, 
but where there are three or, as at Yale, four departments in 
Freshman and Sophomore year, to do the same would require 
twelve consecutive hours of recitation, i. e. beginning at 8 
A. M., and allowing a recess of one hour for dinner and 
one hour for supper, recitations could not close until 10 P. M. 
Two courses remain open, to classify according to proficiency 
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in some one department, as in Mathematics, or which is nearly 
the same, in Greek and Latin combined, or according to the 
averoge of all the studies. The latter course seems more in 
harmony with the present plan, only doing earlier what now is 
delayed until Junior Exhibition or Commencement. 

Under such a system a man would, perhaps, say if asked 
how he stood in college, not as now, I was a higi oration man, 
but I stood in the firet division of my class, which wouid carry 
a far clearer idea to people outside. It seems right, too, that 
‘hose men who in the early part of their course are embarrassed 
bv a scanty preperation, and who rapidly improve during their 
iatter years in college, should not, as now, be weighed down by 
a previous low average, and have no way of showing to others 
their improvement. It is fit that they, having really done so 
much more than those who started ~‘th greater advantage, 
should, as they improve, be advance‘ ©2 the higher divisions, 
and be ade o feel thet ‘ne, have earned a place among the fra- 
ternity of scholars. Then at dificrent points in the college 
course there are parts of the texi-bouks that try men’s sou’s, 
difficult places, chances for a man who has an original mind to 
show its power. In the long }i-: of marks recorded in ¢} }: ar in 
a professor’s book, and never exposed, but finally burnt up or 
thrown away, nothing will be known of improvement or re- 
trogression ; but a system of transfers, os those who merely 
cram or crib, sink, and t!:e henest workers rise, wil] show to 
the class and to the instructors, who are really the leading men. 

It seems desirable now to inquire how the other motives 
of study at West Point and in our colleges compare? Perhaps 
there is no situation in life in which a man can so accurately 
forecast his position a dozen years hence as in that which a newly 
appointed cadet holds. This may not be quite so true now as 
before the war, when the regular army was small, and the only 
entrance to it was through the Academy, but still graduates 
are commissioned according to class rank, in the different staff 
and line corps, and the pay is less, and the posts are generally 
less pleasant as one descends.* 





* The order of commission is about this: The first five or six are engineers; 
three or four enter the ordnance; twelve or fifteen the artillery, and the re- 
mainder the cavalry and infantry 
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Add to this that after an officer has been assigne’ to his own 
corps, a difference of one file in class-rank may make a delay 
of ten or fifteen years in promotion, and it will appear that 
within a narrow range one’s future is in one’s own hands. 

While in the Academy, tov, the fact that there is no other 
way to distinguish oneself than by scholarship—excellence in 
riding, in tactics, fencing, artillery practice, ull coming under 
the head of scholarship—the circumstance that there are no 
prizes to be given for composition, declamation, or debates, and 
the consider:.tion that the cadet officers* are made for military 
- proficiency, all show ho many influences there sre to hold 
one to the course of sti dy. 

But a system in which external restraint and self-interest are 
the prominent features, however perfect, will not accomplish 
everything, and young men will not always keep an eye upon 
the futur’ and the connection between patient work here and 
reward there. 

All these incentives to study in the way of personal advan- 
tage, it seems to us, are hardly akle to compensate for tie 
great evil that most ce to the Academy merely to enter the 
army through it, and, that end gained, care for nothing svyond. 
There is not that constant, ever ready stimulus, so far superior 
to all others, of the love of knowledge for its own sake, and for 
the mental power whick it gives; whereas among college stu- 
dents, most of whom have enjoyed a preparatory training more 
expanding than admission to the Academy implies, there is not 
uncommonly a genuine enthusiasm for learning, an enthusiasm 
fostered, too, in a higher degree by the studies themselves than 
at West Point. 

The position of a professor at West Point is somewhat 





* These cadet officers enjoy certain privileges, and their duty is the care of 
the buildings and general supervision of their fellows. They report all im- 
proprieties of manner or of dress, maintain order in the mess hall, and do most of 
the routine work which would otherwise fall to their superiors. It is remarkable 
that there is scarcely ever the least personal ill-feeling excited by their reports, 
A man who walks an extra tour of guard all the afternoon of a cold winter's 
day, with musket on his shoulder, will not have a hard thought toward the cadet 
officer who procured his punishment by reporting him for throwing a piece of 
bread across the mess room. 
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peculiar, and his influence is very great. He is « professor, 
not a mere teacher. He delivers a few lectures, but his chief 
duty is, during the hours of recitation in his department, to 
pass from one section to another, aiding and cheering in- 
structor and pupil, sggesting and meeting difficulties with a 
skill which forty yess experience has taught!:m. He may 
remain in one section five minutes or an hour und a half, ac- 
cording to the need there seems to be. He thus superintends 
and makes uniform ali instruction, and is the head of his de- 
partment in reality, [lis corps of assistants, who do the work 
of instruction, consists of young officers detailed by the War 
Department upon his recommendation as possessing special 
qualifications. Their time of residence de»«nds very much 
upen their sucess in teaching. I they find it » congenial oc- 
cupation they sometime :emain upon the post six or even ten 
yerrs; but if they desire a more active life, and‘; .he work 
of instrucvion is irksome, they apply to be relievod at the 
end of a year, and their request is almost sure to be granted. 
One sees here the advantage which the Academy enjoys in the 
power which it has to draw upon the whole army for its 
supply of teachers. Among so many there must be a large 
number specially fitted to give instruction, and the fact that 
the service is not forced makes it more valuable. There is no 
temptation to an incompetent teacher to remain from considera- 
tions of support, as he is paid not as a teacher but as an officer, 
and his salary is the same in each case. Those who do re 

main as assistant professors, being young men, are fresh to the 
subject they teach, are urged by a personal pride, since their 
pupils are soon to be their associates, to master thoroughly 
their department, and are favored in that they have only two 
recitations a day to hear. 

It will be seen that the permanent professor gives yreat 
stability and uniformity to the system of instruction ; the text- 
book is his own, he regulates the length of the lessons, the 
transfers are approved by him, the machinery of recitation all 





* The number of instructors is probably larger, in proportion to the number 
taught, at West Point than in any other institution in the country. We find, by 
the last Register, forty instructors to two hundred and ten cadets, giving an av erage 
of one instructor to every five students. 
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feels his controlling hand. There is, in fact, a true codperation 
realized between the professor and his assistants, which would 
hardly be thought possible until seen; two minds unite in the 
work. We wish we could paint the picture of tn young tea: }:ar 
and veteran professor, the former sharpened in .’its and stim- 
ulated to study since his work must pass aader the inspection 
of ore who so thoroughly anderstends it; the /.tter fresh and 
active, made young as it were by his young ar-istant, and the 
pupils all interested in this joint labor in their behalf. Perhaps 
it would seem to some a lowering of the dignity of the instructor 
that he should be himself interrupted, that : .e professor should 
put in a word, break in upon his questions by an inquiry of his 
own; vut there is nothing of the kind, and no loss of respect be- 
fore the class, because it is plain that neither is thinking of 
hinivelf but both of their work. Such a course, it vill be ssen 

ings che professor ‘rn. contact at once with all the ctudente of 
an institution, and tic influence of his personal powe. extends 
early to all. At the time when students are young, easily influ- 
enced, full of good purposes, laying the foundations, the wise 
master builder is present, and lends his superintendence and 
help. As the course of studies in our colleges is more varied 
than in the Academy, and the departments, which extend 
through a considerable part of the course, are less numerous, 
there would be a correspondence to the system of West Point, 
if the classes now taught in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics by 
the professor were taught by an assistant professor, and he could 
go at will to the rooms of his other assistants, and aid them in 
their work. At West Point the professor, in fact, spends most of 
his time with his “ first section,” and so the professor in the 
college might give his chief labor to a particular class, only 
his visits should be so frequent to the other classes as always to 
be expected, and so irregular as never to be calculated upon, 
and the end will be attained. 

A description of the Corps of Instruction is not complete 
without mentioning the cadet assistant professors. 

As each assistant professor hears two sections, when the 
whole number of sections is not a multiple of two, there must 
be one section unprovided for. To supply this deficiency the 
superintendent is allowed to detail meritorious cadets, in 
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number not exceeding one or two in each department, who, 
while continuing their own studies, may act as assistant pro- 
fessors. They hear only one recitation per diem, are zealons, 
fresh, enthusiastic, and do well. This may be called an under- 
graduate tutorship, in which the incumbents gladly serve with- 
out pay, in consideration of the honor. They are exempted 
from military duty, are distingnished by a variation in their 
uniform, have their names printed as among the Faculty in the 
Annual Register. The section which they hear recite is vis- 
ited by the professor in the same way as the others, and the 
method of instruction is precisely the same. Of course the 
opportunity of forming acquaintance with the professor is one 
of the things which makes the position desirable. The time 
during which they serve is quite indefinite, it may be a fort- 
night or a year. 

There is always in a large institution a small number who, 
in some special direction, are far beyond their fellows, superior 
classical scholars, born mathematicians, men who have enjoyed 
the advantage of residence abroad, and know French and Ger- 
man. From this class it is that at West Point cadet assistants 
are selected. And this system, which perhaps originated there 
from convenience, seems peculiarly worthy of consideration in 
an institution which is training many of its sons for the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

The occasional embarrassment caused in a college by the 
sudden sickness of an officer, might be avoided in some such 
way as this. This indeed is the service which at Yale the in- 
cumbent of the * Macy Fellowship ” is expected soon to render. 

It seems natural, in closing, to say a few words more gener- 
ally as to the two systems of education. Very different is the 
relation in which the cadet stands to the professors and officers 
from that which a student holds to the Faculty. The student 
surrenders few of his privileges, and comes under the control 
of others for only a small number of hours each day; but the 
cadet really loses his liberty. West Point itself, a little spot 
ot land separated from the State in which it is situated, and 
ceded to the General Government, is an illustration of his own 
loss of personal freedom, In entering the service, he takes a 
place in the army between that of non-commissioned and com 
missioned officers, so all his instructors are his superiors in 
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rank, and respect, and obedience may be exacted of him in the 
same way as of the private. His trial for offenses is by courts 
martial, and his punishment is confinement, extra tours of 
guard duty, or being drummed out of the service. Now, though 
the behavior of the instructors towards cadets is always most 
courteous and gentlemanly, the consciousness of the power in 
which they hold them must almost unavoidably separate and 
prevent that direct personal influence which it is so important 
and so easy to exercise in acollege. For such reasons it is that 
we find little spontaneousness, no attachment to the institution, 
no dread of the day when one must leave, and wish to stay 
longer, which are so much a part of college experience. 

At West Point the buildings are finer than any of which our 
colleges can boast. The place is beautiful beyond description ; 
of its kind unequaled in the country, combining the grand hills, 
the grassy plain, the noble river; the whole settlement, in fact, 
corresponds to one’s idea of a university town—and seems the 
very spot where the strongest and dearest associatiors would 
cling. The institution has more than half a century in age— 
in our country almost antiquity. It has furnished many men 
whose names are in history—and yet, among the cadets, there 
is no enthusiasm for it, no love. This is doubtless owing to 
the constraint of the life that is spent there. On the other 
hand, student jollity, songs, and cheer, though owing partly to 
a love for ivy-clad buildings which recall those whom in other . 
days they have sheltered, partly to a sense of the privilege of 
living in an atmosphere of study, are perhaps chiefly due to 
youth and freedom—to the life so untrammeled and uncon- 
strained. ; 

Though cadets have not the abandon of students, they 
earry with them, at graduation, a punctuality, an accuracy in 
knowledge, an honesty, a truthfulness which are greatly to be 
praised. A low, immoral fellow seems at times almost a hero, 
because he holds to the truth. Said a man who left one of our 
colleges to enter West Point: “ For some months I was in 
great fear that I should be caught in a falsehood and dismissed 
the service, I had got so in the habit of lying.” Said a Pro- 
fessor of one of our leading colleges, some years since: “It is 
my opinion that it takes a man several years after graduation, 

VOL XXVIII. 2 
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to throw off the lowering influence of the habit of untruthful- 
ness in dealing with instructors, which college standards half 
sanction.” These exaggerated statements have some truth at 
their foundation. Two points in which students chiefly sin, 
are—giving untrue excuses for failure in college duty, (the per- 
suading oneself that laziness is sickness), and using unfair helps 
in the recitation room. Neither of these is possible at West 
Point. All men who consider the:selves unwell report to the 
surgeon, and, after an examination, are by him excused from 
duty ; and as the recitations are all made at the board, all ma- 
terials for help, so easy to use at one’s seat, must be left be- 
hind. On most points, indeed, the power of public opinion is 
greater at the academy than at college, at least the lines be- 
tween things allowed and things forbidden are more sharply 
drawn, and evasive or misleading answers to questions of an 
officer, answering to another’s name in roll call and the like, 
are not at all tolerated ; the guilty man is reported by one of 
his own fellows, and with the approbation of the whole corps 
dismissed the service. 

How wonderful the effect which holding the body under con- 
trol has upon the mind. Take a rough, uncouth fellow, not 
only clumsy in movement but clownish in manners, let him 
stay at the academy a few months and he is transformed, in 
externals, to a gentleman. Deference and courtesy, so rigidly 
_ exacted in daily intercourse with the officers, his superiors, 

come to be naturally paid to others, and poise and control of 
body give steadiness and possession of mind, so that he can not 
only stand and look like a gentleman, but even talk like one. 
And so everything which is done by a cadet gains greatly 
from the prompt soldierlike way of performance. Even in the 
daily recitations, the promptness with which the place is 
taken at the board, the exactness of the diagram, the attitude 
on the bench, and the attitude in reciting, are all the reverse of 
the careless, slouching habit which so often disfigures the de- 
meanor of students. 
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Articte IL—HOW TO BUILD A NATION.,* 


As a leader of opinion, the American scholar is now called 
to face new and peculiar problems in society, to adapt the wis- 
dom of the past to an entirely changed condition of affairs, 
and, if need be, to invent new principles for new times. The 
upheaval of the nation by the war, and the vast social revolu- 
tion begun in the South, have brought to the surface questions 
of political and social science, that will not only test anew our 
Theorem of Popular Government, but may even invert some of 
its received axioms. 





* The Article which we here publish comprises the substance of an Oration 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Yale College, July 22d, 1868, by 
Rev. Josera P, Tnompson, D. D., LL. D., of New York City. It was preceded 
by an address to the members of the Society, in the following words :— 


“ Brethren of the Phi Beta Kappa Society : 

“The tribute in which we have just now joined, in the meeting of the Alumni, 
to the memory of him whose wisdom had so long shed its serene light and 
guidance upon our College, has anticipated the homage due from this Society 
to the most loved and most revered of its patriarchs. We can but repeat, with 
emotions too tender for words of eulogy, that Clarum et venerabile Nomen. In 
President Day we saw the impersonation of our motto—* Philosophy ”"—Wisdom 
in its higher sense, its diviner faculty—“ the Guide of Life”—a guide ever calm, 
cheerful, ready, true, in personal affairs, ever sagacious, comprehensive, trustworthy 
in things concerning the community, the state, the church, the widest interests of 
human society, I remember it as one of the wisest of his many sage counsels to 
the students, when for weeks our Senior disputations had only echoed the debates 
of Calhoun, Clay, and Benton, upon reviving the National Bank—* Young gen- 
tlemen, it is all very well for you to settle the question of the United States 
Bank, but I do not consider it absolutely necessary for the country, and fear you 
are exhausting yourselves upon a subject which will be dead and forgotten long 
before you enter into political life. The public will never inquire what you 
thought about the Bank; new questions will be up, and I advise you to prepare 
for them by disciplining your minds in dealing with fundamental principles,” 
That counsel gives the key of our thought to-day.” 
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Whether these agitated elements shall be left to settle down, 
under mere statical pressure, as a confused inorganized mass, 
or by fermentation shall explode the constitution of society 
itself, or whether there is in scholars and statesmen, in the 
educated and executive mind of the nation, a dynamic wisdom 
capable at once of adjusting old truths to new conditions, and 
of squaring new facts to old foundations, and so shaping the 
future of the nation without destroying’ its past, is the ques- 
tion—not for ourselves only and our time, but for Humanity 
and History—whether there is in nations an inevitable law of 
decline and fall, or it is possible, at last, so to build a nation 
that it shall stand through the ages? “ At the present mo- 
ment,” says the London Times, “ America is the scene of a 
hundred strange experiments, socia!, moral, religious, of which 
it is safe to predict that scarcely one is likely to be of perma- 
nent benefit to the human race.” But whatever experiments 
shall fail, is there not wisdom to avert the failure of the 
Nation itself, through any kind of empiricism attempting its 
constitution and life ? 

Man, whose constructive power gives him dominion over 
nature, and makes him a secondary creator in the world of 
material forms; man, the builder, who has covered the map of 
history with material monuments—temples, towers, pyramids, 
roads, aqueducts, cathedrals, whose very rnins are eloquent of 
the grandeur of departed races—has hitherto failed to build 
Humanity itself into permanent forms of social and_ political 
organization. Karnak stands stupendous in its solitude, the 
pyramids are silent sentinels of the centuries, but there is no 
Egypt; “ her granite statues have outlived her gods.” The 
Parthenon stands, beautiful in its slow decay, but there is no 
Greece. The Coliseum oppresses one with the vastness of a 
Rome that has ceased to be. And now that man, by dint of 
science, has gained new control over material forces, and is 
building railroads, bridges, tunnels, telegraphs, ships, factories, 
utilizing nature in the service of political economy, can he at 
last build socially and morally, so that he himself shall survive 
in his institutions—build a Nation that will endure ? 

To build a nation, adjusting foundations and shaping mate- 
rials with distinct forethought of the future, is a privilege 
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exceptional in history. It has even passed into an adage that 
nations are not built, but grow. Commonly the founders of 
States are unconscious in their work. The leaders of migra- 
tory tribes, the heads of commercial or political colonies, the 
conquerors of barbarian races, explorers, adventurers, or exiles, 
they cast into a new soil seeds of the old civilization, scattered 
but not always winnowed, and these grow into institutions, 
governments, nations—men know net how. Only at rare in- 
tervals, in some golden moment of the centuries, is it given to 
men at once to plan and to plant a State, laying down princi- 
ples for after ages, and molding these into institutions of 
organic life and self-perpetuating power. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims planned broader and wiser than 
they knew ; for when they set their seal to that brief compact 
of the Mayflower—extemporized for an emergency of 2 ship’s 
company which had drifted beyond the limits of its chartered 
government—they laid down, broad as the continent and 
lasting as time, the principle of self-government by constitu- 
tional law. In their thought this was simply a government 
for well-certified and well-behaved Englishmen ; but their 
work was sublimer than their thought, and in the yurpose of 
Providence involved the political independence of a State 
based upon the inherent dignity of man—a doctrine which 
was formulated by the second founders of the nation, building 
more consciously than the first, yet building on their line. 
The framers of the Constitution harmonized the divine gift of 
personal liberty with the no less divine principle of order, 
through an instrument which combines with marvelous skill 
that local and distributed autonomy which is the essence of 
civil liberty, with that collective sovereignty which is the 
essence of national life. Under their shaping, the primitive 
shrine of liberty set up on Plymouth Rock had grown into a 
temple that overarched the continent; and when treason 
attempted to shake this down, we filled every breach with our 
dead, and made new cement of their blood. Nothing fell at 
last but one huge, rotten, unsightly stone, worked in by fraud 
at the first, laid with untempered mortar and foul with fungus, 
which the traitors seeking to dislodge for the foundation of a 
new empire, our wise engineer so toppled it upon their heads 
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that it ground them to powder. It is for us to see that no 
fragment of that fallen stone is put back into the wall; that 
its dust even is not used for conglomerate; but with this 
utterly scraped away, to fill the gap in harmony with the 
whole structure, and by such new ties and buttresses as expe- 
rience may call for, to build with a strength and solidity that 
shall stand through the ages. In the light of a Past, near 
enough to be estimated without exaggeration, yet remote 
enough to be judged without prejudice under the guidance of 
principles tested, by time and by war, and with a Future 
mapped out as distinctly as the physical features of the conti- 
nent, we are called upon to build a model nation for mankind. 

To a task so rare and grand, the educated minds of the 
nation must bring the fruits of their training in history, in 
moral and political philosophy, and social science; that de- 
liberative judgment, that critical analysis of theories and 
measures, that almost intuitive perception of tendencies and 
results which come of a scholarly discipline; for if these be 
wanting, we shall fall into the crudities of charlatans, or the 
freaks of popular enthusiasm. 

It were sheer presumption for any one mind to attempt to 
grasp all the conditions of this momentous, this perilons prob. 
lem, and to hold them in equable solution. But whoever, by 
the contribution of his own most honest and patient thought to 
building the nation, shall start others upon a deeper and 
wiser thinking than his own, will not have thought or spoken 
in vain. 

I. To build the nation strongly, our first care must be to 
preserve the ramity sacred and inviolate. The law of Nature 
is as old as man—and is reaffirmed in the birth of every 
man—that society, and by consequence the State, must grow 
out of the family as its root; and history teaches that human 
society is stable, orderly, and secure, only where the family 
is maintained in its integrity, at once social, seclusive, and 
sacred. 

Mr. Henry Sumner Maine argues that “the unit of modern 
society is the individual ;” and society is no longer as in primi- 
tive times, an “ aggregation of families ;” but “a collection of 
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individuals.”* But though it is true that the political domina- 
tion of the family as seen in the patriarchy of the East, and in 
the clanship of feudal times, is disappearing from modern 
society, yet the structural basis of society lies within the family 
as its germ ; and the organic law remains that the individual 
enters into society through the pupilage of the family. It is 
because of the family that man is social and not simply grega- 
rious. A herd of buffaloes is a “collection of individuals” 
numbering tens of thousands, all of equal make and functions, 
but these do not constitute society. Among human beings the 
recognition of blood-relationship as a permanent tie creates the 
social feeling, and this common experience of the family binds 
men together in a community of interests, and joins the pres- 
ent both to the past and to the future as one organic life. 

No ingenuity of research has found a trace of that “social 
compact” by which some philosophers imagine that human 
beings first agreed to live together. The signers of that polit- 
ical covenant in the cabin of the Mayflower did not there con- 
tract to form society, but in their origina] social capacity they 
gave form to the State. Man is born into society and cannot 
escape from its obligations; for as, in his own nature, he is a 
social being, he is also of necessity a jural being ;—one having 
rights and obligations, and therefore capable of and requiring a 
government of law and organized civil polity. The social con- 
ditions under which he necessarily exists create obligations 
which modify and interpret his rights as an individual. The 
notion that society is simply a collection of individuals leads 
to the political fallacy that government is constituted solely 
for the purpose of protecting individuals in their particular 
“rights ;” and that the concurrence of the majority of its indi- 
vidual constituents in measures for that end is the supreme 
law. This would establish the most mechanical and oppres- 
sive of e!l despotisms, the despotism of numbers. But if the 
individual enters into society through an organic constitution 
of things antecedent to his own will, then not the choices nor 
the rights of individuals, separately or collectively, give law to 
society ; but the Law or xieHT, which at once makes the indi- 





* Ancient Law, p. 121, Am. ed, 
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vidual conscience an inviolable fortress, and which being only 
another name for the Law of Love, binds every man to be just, 
kind, and true in the social relations in which perforce he ex- 
ists. In strict fact and philosophy, then, society is neither an 
aggregation of families nor a collection of individuals ; but the 
State grows normally out of Society, and Society out of the 
Family, through which the individual comes into it, the snb- 
ject of obligations as well as the claimant of rights. Here 
Comte reasoned more wisely than Mr. Maine, when he said, 
“ The true social unit is certainly the family reduced, if neces- 
sary, to the elementary couple which forms its basis. 

It is by this avenue that Man comes forth from his mere per- 
sonality and learns to live in another, while obeying his most 
powerful instincts. . . . . . Domestic life is the inevit- 
able preparation for social life, and within its bosom social 
sentiment has its spontaneous rise.”* 

Hence to have life in perpetuity the nation must be rooted in 
the soil, through the family, by the attachments of home. 
** He that hath a wife and children,” says Bacon, “ hath given 
hostages to fortune ;” and we may add hostages to society, 
hostages to industry, to order and to law. Whatever dishonors 
marriage, or undermines its sacredness and stability, tends to 
demoralize society and to destroy the State. The social crime 
of Slavery is that it cuts at the root of nationa! life by severing 
the family tie among the laboring population ; for when the 
pledges of natural affection that should be one’s hostages to 
society are torn from him by violence or lust, made chattels 
upon the block and hurried to an unknown fate,—where the 
love of husband and father can neither help nor soothe,—the 
man sees in society an enemy, in law a tyrant, in the peaceful 
homes of his oppressors only a provocation to revenge. In the 
stratum of labor upon which society rests, there is no motive 
of interest, of affection, or of hope, to bind the laborer to the 
soil he tills, or to the laws and the people that rob him of a 
home. 

Equaliy destructive of that home life which must be the root 
of a permanent nationality, is the monopoly of land by a class 





* Positive Philosophy, H. Martineau’s edition, p. 502. 
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or caste. The growth of a landed aristocracy, fostered by 
Slavery, marked the decline of the Roman Republic. The 
small farms of early days were swallowed up in great planta- 
tions, so that while the number of Roman citizens was in- 
creased every year, the number of the landed proprietors de- 
creased, and the old independent peasantry was reduced to a 
populace of paupers. England shows the same tendency to 
the destruction of home life among the commonalty through 
the absorption of land by the few—an evil poorly compensated 
by the growth and distribution of commercial wealth among 
her middling class. 

At the Norman conquest, when her population numbered 
barely 1,000,000, there were in the realm 45,000 landholders, 
or 1 in 22. At the revolution there were 170,000 freeholders, 
in a population of 5,500,000, or 1 in 33. In 1861 the popula- 
tion was 20,000,000 and the number of landed proprietors had 
been reduced to 31,000 or 1 in 645; and according to a late 
reviewer, the tenantry are worse off under the modern land- 
lord than under the feudal system of the fourteenth century. 
Then they had permanent rights of occupation; bnt now 
“they may be expelled at any time; as, for instance, when in 
Sutherland fifteen thousand persons were driven from the 
homesteads of their forefathers to make room for sheepwalks.” 

Now, the great landowner, unless by a rare exception he is 
also a philanthropist, cares simply for the revenne of his estate 
and the aggrandizement of his family. The mental, social, 
and moral condition of his dependents gives him ne concern ; 
indeed he would prefer a hereditary caste of cottagers, as stolid 
as the ground they till, to a yeomanry who might feel the in- 
stinct of political power. Create a landed aristocracy, and 
whether the tillers of the soil be the tenantry of Ireland, the 
cottagers of England, the serfs of Russia, the fellahin of Egypt, 
the pariahs of India, or the slaves of the South, it is all one as 
regards the care of the proprietary for their welfare as human 
beings; they are of value to him simply as producers; and 
schools, churches, newspapers, libraries, even the comforts and 
decencies of life are of small account tor such! Thus it comes 
to pass that society is made up of two extremes—the owning 
and the owned, the ruling and the ruled; and when luxury 
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shall have weakened the one, and want shall have roused the 

other, then tyranny and anarchy will come into collision, and 

government and society itself will go down in the shock. 
Tennyson has well pictured this landed lord: 


** His God is far diffused in noble groves, 
And princely halls, and farms, and flowing lawns, 
And heaps of living gold that daily grow, 
And title-scrolls and gorgeous heraldries :” 


then, as with the fiery pen of the prophet, he writes the coming 
doom—in the house made desolate and the tyrant imbecile— 


“Then the great hall was wholly broken down, 
And the broad woodland parceled into farms” 


A radical vice of our southern society, lying back of Slavery 
itself, has been the plantation system in distinction from the 
farm system. While in Virginia, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Louisiana the average plantation is three and four times larger 
than the average farm in New York, Massachusetts, or Illinois, 
there are many estates in the hands of individual owners at the 
South, that range to ten thousand acres and upwards. Hence 
the mass of the white population have been divorced from any 
beneficial interest in their native soil, and thus has been con- 
stituted that anomalous and pestiferous caste known as “ poor 
white trash.” As Henry A. Wise said of Virginia, “ the land- 
lord has skinned the tenant and the tenant has skinned the 
land, until both have grown poor together.” And years ago, 
Mr. ©. O. Clay of Alabama said of a leading county in that 
State, “ numerous farm-houses, once the abode of industrious 
and intelligent freemen, are now occupied by slaves, or tenant- 
less, deserted and dilapidated. The traveler will observe fields 
once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those 
evil harbingers foxtail and broomsedge ; he will see the moss 
growing on the moldering walls of once thrifty villages, and 
will find one only master grasps the whole domain that once 
furnished happy homes for a dozen white families. Indeed a 
country in its infancy, where fifty years ago scarce a forest tree 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exhibiting 
the painful signs of senility and decay.” Thus Nature herself 
protests against the two-fold curse of servile labor and monop- 
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oly in land. Put where the land is parceled into farms, open 
tc the competition of industry, the nation is rooted to the soil 
by a myriad homesteads, each twining about itself the inter- 
ests, the affections, the hopes of the family, and every neigh- 
borhood organizing for its associate families the school, the 
church, the lyceum, the library, and all the institutions of a 
permanent civilization. The Homestead Act that opens the 
vast territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast in por- 
tions of 160 acres to every citizen-settler, for ten dollars and 
the register’s fee, is a grand pledge of the permanence of our 
national life. The landed monopoly of the South must now 
yield to that necessity which is stronger than pride. The in- 
evitable laws of Political Economy will drive the ploaghshare 
of free industry through the decayed roots of despoti« indo- 
lence, and planting the free homestead and the inviolate family 
in the old slave-worn furrows, will thus plant the Narion 
where once was only an oligarchy and its serfs. The patriarch- 
poet whose boundless range of nature and boundless sympathy 
with man are so fine a type of our national life, in a yet green 
age shall see fulfilled not only on the prairies of the West, but 
on the reclaimed Savannas of the South, the prophetic dream 
of his early years. Already following the tramp of armies 
Bryant may hear 
“The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts, From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath-worshipers. The low of herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark-brown furrows ;” 

——While “the great heavens 

Seem to look down upon the scene in love.” 

II. The Nation being thus established upon the family, 
must itself be molded as nearly as possible into the consist- 
ency of family feeling and the unity of family life, by means 
of a RacE-sTooK sufficiently positive and vigorous to assimilate 
all foreign elements into its own individuality. The race is 
the family emerging into the nation; and as the family is the 
nexus of society, so the race is the nexus of the nation—the 
bond of unity and continuity. Wherever a nation has rooted 
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itself in history, there has been a race-stock in which it was 
planted and through which it grew. For what were history 
apart from the developmeut of dominant races in their severa| 
spheres of action, culture, and empire? However the original 
stock may be modified by climate, by culture, or even by 
intermarriage with other races, and however population may 
be increased by immigration or by conquest, the growth of the 
nation is not through external accretion but by vital assimila 
tion ; for, as Lord Bacon puts it, in forming a state, “ by all 
means it is to be procured, that the trunk of the tree be great 
enongh to bear the branches and the boughs; that the natural 
subjects of the state bear a sufficient proportion to the stranger 
subjects.” 

Rome lost vitality by expansion, because her foreign policy 
did not fuse conquered peoples in her proper nationality as, at 
the first, the Latin stock had absorbed all other nationalities of 
Italy. “It was not the Romans that spread upon the world, 
but it was the world that spread upon the Romans ” till the 
weight of the branches broke the trunk. 

When the Normans had conquered England, there was but 
one alternative possible between them and the Saxon race— 
fusion or extirpation; and a future England depended upon 
severing the Norman tie with the Continent, and grafting 
Norman culture upon the Saxon race-stock. When Norman 
nobles, shut up to England as their home, began to recognize 
the native beauty of her Saxon daughters, the conquered race 
absorbed the conquerors, and the English people, language, 
culture, grew from the sturdy Saxon stock, refined by grafting 
from the then “foremost race of Christendom.” That im- 
proved English stock, modified by new incidents of climate 
and by a freer infusion of foreign elements, is the life of our 
nationality ; and the permanence of that life depends upon 
this Anglo-American stock having enough of pith and pluck 
to give character and tone to the whole population. Organ- 
ized communities of Americans, Germans, Irish, Negroes, 
French, Scotch, Chinese, Jews, dwelling side-by side upon the 
same soil and under the same laws, cannot constitute a nation. 
We have seen in Austria how the molecules of diverse races 
continually tend asunder. Because of such unassimilated races 
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and communities within her body politic, Turkey is sick and 
ready to die. We cease to be a nation if German influence 
and Irish influence is to vie with American influence. Now 
that the negro is made a citizen, we must no longer know him 
as a negro, no longer help him, protect him, care for him as a 
negro, nor even as a freedman, but only as a man merged in 
the one commonwealth of equal laws. Philanthropy must 
not perpetuate caste. We must suffer in this land no element 
of political power that is not thoroughly Americanized. 

I marvel that political economists, looking simply to the 
increase of production, should stimulate immigration beyond 
our native power of assimilation. Since the loose and parti- 
san administration of our naturalization laws makes the crudest 
immigrant an active member of the body politic, we may in- 
crease our productive strength at the hazard of our political 
lite; for a population which, for any reason, we cannot absorb 
betimes into our proper race-stock, becomes a cause of disin- 
tegration within the heart of the state. Look at New York 
city, in which it is tolerable to live only because she has sur- 
rendered every right of self-government—police, water, fire, 
health, parks, charities—to the saving power of the state.* 
Nothing unamerican in intelligence, sympathy, purpose, tone, 
should be admitted as a constituent of political life, unless we 
are ready to sacrifice nationality to numbers. One Language, 
speaking through the laws, throagh the press, through the 
schools, through the pulpits of the land, a language rich in the 
traditions of liberty, and whose literature breathes more of 
the spirit of Humanity, Freedom, and Christianity than any 
other of the tongues of men, this noble speech of Milton and 
of Burke permeating all business and pleasure, all work and 
worship, all song and all sorrow, from the cradle to the grave, 
is a bond of nationality stronger than political constitutions 





* Of 80,532 persons arrested by the police of New York in 1867, only 
27,156 were of American birth ; and of the 58,376 foreigners who disturbed the 
peace of the city, 38,128 were Irish. 

In the past eight years, within the precincts of the New York Metropolitan 
Police, there were 706,288 arrests; of these there were 204,129 Americans; the 
f oreigners numbering 502,159, of which 373,341 were Irish, Such is the voting 
po} ulation in New York, 
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and to read and write that tongue intelligently should be in- 
dispensable to the candidate for American citizenship. 

If immigration be not over-stimulated, if it is left to the 
natural, healthy influence of trade-laws without adventitious 
political bribes, then freedom of alliance will gradually fuse 
our heterogeneous populations into one. With a better im- 
ported stock, who come intelligently, and not like driven 
cattle, who come to work rather than to vote, and with no re- 
strictions upon the intermarriage of races, our immigrant 
population, unless compacted politically or ecclesiastically into 
clans, will gradually be absorbed into the national stock, and 
their descendants of the third generation will be undeniably 
American. Just now the fusion of all elements into the com- 
mon race-stock, which the silent influences of language and 
society would effect, is accelerated by the commingling of 
bloods upon every battle-field for our national unity. As of 
old the blood-baptism of the martyr canonized him in the 
church, though he had failed to be baptized of water into the 
Christian name, so this war-baptism upon the brow of Celt or 
Saxon, of German, Gaul, or African, naturalizes each immi- 
grant race into the family of the American nation—no more 
strangers and foreigners, bnt fellow-citizens of the household 
of freedom, a commonwealth builded together into a holy 
temple, founded upon the apostles and confessors of 76, 
cemented with the blood of myriads of her native, her adopt- 
ed, and her enfranchised sons, inscribed with the countless roll 
of martyrs, whose rude, unlettered tablets mark every field 
from the Susquehanna to the Gulf, from the James to the 
Missouri—one temple for one continent and one people, purged 
of the vile traffickers in the bodies and the souls of men, con- 
secrated to Justice and to Liberty, the sanctuary of Man, the 
habitation of God. 

ILI. For building the nation into permanence, there needs a 
CIvi, orGANIsM capable of preserving its historical identity 
through successive generations. Confederation and nationality 
are irreconcilable terms. The Greeks, with race, language, 
love of country, and similarity of institutions to identify 
them as one people, yet failed of becoming a nation, through 
lack of some common unit of organic life; and the chronic 
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jealousies and strifes of inarticulated tribes, sapped the vitality 
of the race itself. A nation ie not framed by statute or com- 
pact, but is properly an organism, and serves itself by statutes 
and by governments as the organs of its own will ;—constitu- 
tions and laws being the articulate expression of its inherent 
life. As President Lincoln tersely said, “‘ It was the nation 
that made the constitution, and not the constitution the nation.” 
Already had the nation awoke to consciousness as “ one 
people” in the Declaration of Independence; and this con- 
sciousness asserted itself majestically in that second declara- 
tion of sovereignty, “Wx, tux Peorte of the United States, 
do ordain and establish this constitution for the United States 
of America.” The attempt to set aside this vital utterance of 
national sovereignty as a verbal contract, to be. dissolved at 
will, brought forth from the inner consciousness of the people, 
the historic continuity of national life. The patriots of the 
Revolution, rising from almost forgotten graves, are with us 
once more, a living power. We strike hands across the 
century with the men of 76; we walk with Otis and Warren, 
with Hancock and Samuel Adams, as feeling that our cause is 
theirs, and that their heroic past is part of our daily life. 
This organic identity should be cherished in perpetual growth. 
By histories, by orations, and by monuments, by sacred graves 
worthy of national pilgrimages, by memorial parks and 
statues, by storied pictures in public halls, by legends and 
mottoes, by commemorative services and martyr-days, and, 
above all, by a festival of the REDEMPTION OF LIBERTY, a day of 
flags and flowers, a day of prayers and thanksgivings, a day of 
requiem for our heroes—when all that music and ritual and elo- 
quence can provide, shall celebrate the worth and glory of 
their sacrifice—by such pains-taking regard for the past, 
wrought into the habits of the people, let us keep ever bright 
the links of historic continuity that preserve the nation 
through all changes and all ages, ons. The past once lost 
there is no more future. The Nation severed from its history 
loses the life-blood of progress. 

IV. For the permanent life of the nation it is essential 
that there be within it the largest scope for INDIVIDUAL ENTER- 
PRISE AND DEVELOPMENT, in harmony with the national spirit. 
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While the individual, born into the nation, receives from it 
much of the tone of his thought and action, there come, also, 
to the nation fresh impulse and vigor from the activity of the 
individual, and any undue repression of such activity may 
cause a ferment of political revolution. Hence liberty in all 
that is not harmful to others, liberty of thought, liberty of in- 
struction, liberty of industry, liberty of trade, liberty in mat- 
ters of diet, of society, and of recreation, liberty of locomo- 
tion, liberty of religion—such liberty is the law of life for the 
nation. The Roman commonwealth too often repressed indi- 
vidual genius by “the immovable idea of a policy.” In the 
main each man in working out his own bent helps the devel- 
opment of the community, and the freer he works the more he 
helps. Though we may not go so far as to say that ‘‘ no 
society in which eccentricity is a matter of reproach can be in 
a wholesome state,”* yet with all this freedom of individual 
activity, the healthy development of society does require that 
individuality of character be free from the tyranny of public 
opinion; and this freedom of individual activity should be 
in harmony with, and so subordinate to, the national spirit and 
life ; since whoever would aggrandize himself through fraud, 
immorality, oppression, injustice, or whoever would enjoy 
himself at the cost of public decency, order, and safety, so 
far corrupts the national life and imperils the state. If the 
stray rifle-balls of the Schiitzenfest kill a child to-day anda 
man to-morrow, it is better that on the third day the sport be 
put under law.t In order, therefore, that the two factors of 
individualism and society may be adjusted to the most bene- 
ficial reciprocal influence, the individual should be trained in 
that sense of patriotic obligation, and that feeling of public 
spirit, which will lead him to requite society for its privileges 
and protection, by making the nation as far as possible a 
partner of his plans, his studies, his labors, his profits, and his 
hopes. Within that delicate sphere of honor and of moral 
sentiment which legislation can hardly touch without marring, 
lies the obligation to public spirit, which the notion that gov- 





* J.8. Mill on Liberty. 
+ This bad just happened in New York. 
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ernment exists only to protect the individual in his rights 
would utterly destroy, but which the doctrine before insisted 
on, of an organic life in society and the nation, will inspire to 
the noblest aims—teaching the individual that his liberty and 
rights are guaranteed by society to the end that he may have 
unrestricted opportunity to devote himself to that grand ideal 
of equal justice and the universal good, which chiefly makes 
the individual worth caring for. 

V. Since national enterprise and wealth rest largely upon 
productive industry, we must MAKE LABOR HONORABLE @8 se7'v- 
ing society in accordance with divine laws, Hitherto demo- 
eratic society has faiied to solve the problem of elevating the 
iaborer without at the same time dishonoring labor itself. 
When the French Republic of 1792 excepted from the privilege 
of citizenship “ all persons at domestic service,” it did homage 
to the spirit of slavery while destroying the forms of despot- 
ism; for if that kind of service which is indispensable to the 
existence of society be held beneath a citizen, then is labor 
made a reproach in proportion to its necessity, and a pariah 
caste is created in every household. But the spirit of that 
French proscription rules in American society. 

Democratic institutions have accomplished for the laborer 
these things: they have made it possible for the laboring man 
to advance himself in social and political consideration ; they 
have increased his facilities for changing his occupation ; and 
have given opportunity for those combinations of laboring 
men which have enabled them often to dictate to capitalists 
and legislators in their own supposed interests. These last, 
however, have furnished sad examples of the tyranny of 
numbers, and of that rule of mediocrity which is apt to result 
from a bare ruling by majorities. The unskilled and the lazy 
keep down the good workmen to their averaye. 

But while democratic institutions have in some ways wrought 
beneficially upon the workingman, it cannot be disguised that 
they tend more and more to bring work itself into contempt ; 
that there is something in the consciousness of being a free 
and independent voter that rebels at the thought of depend- 
ent labor, and causes such labor to be disesteemed—as being 
what the French Republic branded it, menial, and so beneath 

VOL, XXVIII. 3 
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the dignity of a citizen. And this spirit is contagious in all 
departments of manual labor—teaching to evade service rather 
than improve it, turning the thonght of the workman from the 
quality of his work to its issue in his being emancipated from 
the necessity of working. Its remedy may possibly come 
through the new scheme of codperation by which labor is 
nade to participate in the fruits of capital—though it remains 
to be seen how this scheme will operate when losses are to be 
divided instead of profits, and when the laborer sha!) claim an 
eqnal voice in investing his ewployer’s capital! “ Codpera- 
tion” should be encouraged in a full and fair trial of its influ- 
ence upon the condition of the working-man, but the scheme 
at best is abnormal and of doubtful issue. Rather must we 
redeem Labor from infamy by recognizing the fact that provi- 
dential laws are not abolished by socialistic theories, that 
democratic equalization in government cannot do away with 
the fundamental constitution of human society which requires 
that the necessary work of life be classified so that each in 
doing his part shall serve the whole. This fact fairly recog- 
nized is the true basis of codperation, and wonld- inspire the 
working classes with “the just pride which will choose to give 
good work for good wages.” 

There is hardly a country of the civilized world where 
labor is Jess respectable in itself, and less respected in the 
person of the laborer, than in these United States. ‘“ The 
dignity of labor,” forsooth, is the staple of political harangues 
to working-men ; yet the point of dignity is made to consist 
in the ability to quit labor for something else. The argu- 
ment to the working-man whose vote is solicited, is, “ You are 
as good as any one, if not a trifle better; for President Lincoln 
once split rails, Gen. Grant tanned hides, Ben. Wade chopped 
wood, and Henry Wilson cobbled shoes; so you, too, may rise 
to be President, General, Vice-President, or Senator,—espe- 
cially if you will help keep our party in power.” The work- 
ing-man is told not to be ashamed of his position, inasmuch as 
there is a chance of his getting out of it, and becoming an 
employer, a capitalist, or even a politician! That one may 
rise trom mere labor of the hands into the sphere of mental 
labor, and from the condition of labor to that of capital; that 
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there is here no hereditary and unchangeable status for any 
man, is a feature of American society that does honor to the 
democratic principle. But inasmuch as only a small minority 
of workingmen can so rise, to make the opportunity of rising the 
chief motive to labor, is to disparage labor itself, and to cajole 
the laborer. Already the feeling that a condition of labor is 
only to be endured until something better is gained, but should 
be escaped from as soon as possible, so widely pervades our 
democratic society, that it is hard to get work of any kind 
done by American hands. What farmer’s son or mechanic’s 
son takes kindly to his father’s work, or is willing to be 
apprenticed to a trade? The feeling that labor is a task to be 
endured, a bondage to be escaped, and that the working-man 
is to be esteemed not for his skill in his work but for his 
capacity to rise above work, has brought labor to a state of 
disesteem unknown in aristocratic communities. The normal 
idea which underlies the great providential law of all work— 
that since society must be served by various forms of manual 
labor, therefore to do in the best manner the work which is 
given one in his place to do, is a worthy ambition, that this 
may be made an honorable serving of Gol and man in an 
appointed sphere—this integral relation of labor to the well- 
ordering of soviety and the welfare of the nation, which im- 
parts to labor a real dignity, is not recognized by the American 
people as it is in France, in Germany, and even in England. 
But a nation cannot permanently thrive which puts labor 
under a social ban. Legislation cannot change the status of 
labor ; neither combination nor coéperation can lift the labor- 
ing man in the social scale, so long as public opinion regards it 
as essentially servile that one man should work for another, or 
degrading to work at all. But to make labor honorable as a 
calling, is to improve the condition of the working-man, in 
the ratio of his skill and fidelity in his work; and that which 
is useful and necessary should be made respectable even in a 
democracy ! 

VI. But the right building of the nation requires that we 
study ornamentation as well as stability, beauty as well as 
strength ; and therefore we should assure to Woman that pre- 
rogative of honor in domestic and social life, which we have 
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in part gained for her by redeeming her from a life of drudg- 
ery. While labor is man’s primordial necessity, ‘ woman’s 
right to labor” is a ery full of evil omen. \It marks the dete- 
rioration of that manly sentiment which has hitherto accorded 
to woman in this Republic a position of honor and prerogative 
unknown in the titled society of the oid world.\ There she 
has the “right to labor”’—as shop-keeper, stall-tender, street- 
cleaner in the cities and towns of France, and as peasant in 
the fields ; there she may labor at the oar upon the canals of 
Holland ; there she may have undisputed right to labor over 
the vast plains of Germany and the steppes of Russia, dig- 
ging, hoeing, ditching, and following the plow ; there she has 
the scavenger’s right to labor, in Switzerland, Egypt, Syria, 
gathering with her hands the ordure of animals for tillage or 
for fuel; there, in Spain and Italy, she has the right to trudge 
weary miles after the cattle as they browse in the scorching 
heat or the pelting storm, or to burden her head with loads of 
wood or grain fit for the back of a camel. (it shames me that, 
in this free Republic, where the sanctity of womanhood has 
been guarded with a jealousy that the age of chivalry never 
knew, we are beginning to look upon woman as a creature 
doomed to labor... Her “right tolabor” is wide as the world, 
if she covet that. Let her go forth to labor, if she will, and 
produce hands and feet and features of corresponding coarse- 
ness; but in quitting the gentle occupations of the household, 
that she may compete with man in every form of labor, she 
may assert a muscular right, with which she is but imperfectly 
endowed, at cost of a spiritual prerogative which is hers by 
nature and by the concession of all noble men. {That daily 
toil for daily bread which is man’s inheritance through the 
fall, was not laid upon woman at the first; and it is no social 
enfranchisement, but a hardship imposed by a false condition 
of society, that would put it upon her now. Let woman use 
her finer faculties in education, art, science, manners, the 
humanities; let her win here the place of preferment; and 
when she must perform mannal labor for subsistence, let her 
be encouraged, respected, and remunerated, in this also, as one 
bravely meeting a hard lot; but let us not dignify with tle 
name of “ right,” a physical necessity that marks an abror- 
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mal condition of society. ) Sir Samuel Baker informs us that 
in Latooka “women are so far appreciated as they are valua- 
ble animals. They grind the corn, fetch the water, gather 
firewood, cement the floors, cook the food, and propagate the 
race; but there is no such thing as love.” Shall we go back 
upon our civilization, back upon our Christianity, to the White 
Nile theory of woman’s labor? Such would be the result to 
woman of that theory of “rights” which makes her equality 
with man a reason for her “ doing everything that man now 
does.” 

The equality of the sexes is not sameness of endowments 
and adaptations, but equality with differentia. The attributes 
of sex belong to the sou! as well as to the body, so that in their ~ 
intellectual and spiritual natures, much as they possess in com- 
mon, the man and the woman are also the complement each of 
the other; and in the distribution of these complementary 
qualities woman certainly has no cause to envy her partner. 
Her delicate and beautiful presence, her graces and charms of 
person and manner, her intuitive affinities for the true, the 
pure, and the good, her divine taculty of counsel, her all-per- 
vading, all-controlling influence—these are prerogatives which 
woman has no right to vacate by reducing herself to a mere 
tool of productive industry, a numerical factor of political 
economy. Physiology demonstrates that woman is not so con- 
stituted as to compete with man in labor, since there is an 
appreciable difference between the two sexes in the proportion 
of red blood-corpuscles, upon which depend both “ vital 
activity and the capacity for sustained exertion,”— whether of 
muscle or of the brain.* But though woman is thus inferior 
to man in native vital force, a kindly nature has imparted to 
her a more subtle vivacity and grace, showing that hers are 
the beautiful ministries of life, and man’s its rugged toi] ; and 
it isthis prerogative of Womanhood that she would sacrifice by 





* See Carpenter's “ Principles of Human Physiology” sixth London edition, 
pages 168 and 198. ‘‘ The mazima in the female do not pass much higher than 
the mean of the male, while her minima fall far below his; on the other hand, 
the mazima of the male rise far higher than those of the female, whilst his 
minima scarcely descend below her mean,” 
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attempting the unequal strife and burden of the “ working-day 
world.” 

Only at the cost of this same prerogative—the prerogative 
of ruling in society throngh the homage of valor to grace, of 
strength to refinement, of muscle to heart—only by sacrificing 
this could woman enter the arena of political strife. The 
delicate laws of her physical organization, the mure subtle 
and beautiful laws of her social and moral influence alike 
forbid this uncrowning of her Womanhood. One who would 
claim the right of political action must be equal to serving the 
State in its demands as a civil organization. Here emphat- 
ically rights and duties must be currelative. Since suffrage 
carries not simply the act of voting but the function of ruling 
as well—not only declaring one’s preference in political affairs, 
but actually governing the whole community—this cannot be 
the natural right of any individual, but is a privilege to be 
avcorded by society—by the body politic finding itself in 
power,—in view of one’s competence to serve the State in its 
rightful requirements, and with a wise and impartial consid- 
eration of the needs and welfare of the entire commonwealth. 
To enter political life argues capacity for civil duty; capacity 
to serve the State in the jury-box, in the police, in the camp, 
in the battle-field, in port-surveys and defenses, in the revenue- 
service, in a routine of official duties that suffer no intermis- 
sion; and woman cannot do this, cannot trust herself to un- 
dertake the service for which she is physically incapacitated, 
cannot be trusted with it with safety to the commonwealth. 
Witness, for instance, the protracted and exhausting session 
of the Senate upon the impeachment of the President! If 
she would fulfill the sacred functions ot her nature, she cannot 
accept the responsibilities of the public service, for the divine 
laws of physiology, and the divine constitution of the family, 
as the perpetual source of human society, can never be set 
aside. Either the vast majority of women must become wives 
and mothers, or society and the State must cease to be. But 
while woman shall continue to fulfill for society that most 
serviceable, most honorable, and most sacred office of Mater- 
nity, which is hers by divine right, her very nature must 
forbid her employment in the public service of the State. 
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Reverting for a moment to the thought that, in this country, 
to vote is to participate directly in the power of governing, 
I maintain tha: the right to vote must rest upon ability to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship in the service of society as a 
civil organization. This is the only logical foundation upon 
which the right of suffrage can be based. To base it pon 
taxation is to narrow all the great concerns of society down to 
the one point of mercenary interest. One may receive the 
full value of his taxes in public order and security, without 
being entitled to vote by reason of his assessment; and, on the 
other hand, taxes may be most unjust and oppressive, and the 
public order and safety most lax, where everybody votes, as in 
New York, and the representatives of the majority levy upon 
the property of the minority for their own schemes of plunder. 
To base the right to vote upon the abstract equality of indi- 
viduals, is to confound natural and personal rights with 
political powers ;—but voting is a power in the State which no 
one can inherit by nature. If man is endowed by nature with 
the right to vote, if this is a right that inheres in humanity as 
such, then by what authority can minors and paupers be ex- 
cluded from the polls, or a term of naturalization or a degree 
of education be required for admission to suffrage? In the 
last analysis, the Political Society must determine for itself in 
whom this power of control over public affairs shall be vested. 

Is it asked whence has Society this right? The answer is 
simply that the Body Politic which possesses the power to rale, 
must rule upon conditions of its own making; it is bound to 
make these conditions just and fair in view of all the interests 
of society, but the remedy for injustice cannot be found in 
admitting everybody indiscriminately to the function of ruling 
asa “natural right.” The same power in society which reg-. 
ulates suffrage in the case of minors, paupevs, and others, can 
attach to suffrage such conditions and limitations as the general 
good may require. Hence the natural equality of the sexes 
has no bearing upon the question of suffrage, which rests on 
constitutional and other qualifications for the service of so- 
ciety as a civil organization. That the capacity for such 
service is denied to woman is not a fiction of civil law but a 
fact of physiology, which no legislation can ever change. 
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The notion that the equality of the sexes requires the equal 
distribution and exercise of all civil, social, and personal func- 
tions and rights, leads to absurdities the most grotesque and 
revolting. 

But we are now concerned not so much with the abstract 
question of woman’s entering into public life as with the in- 
finence of this upon the tone of society in 4 republican gov- 
ernment. The tone of national life, the very continuance of 
the nat‘on, depends upon the position of woman more than 
upon any other single fact; and it has happened to woman 
thus far in the constitution of American society, to be a con- 
servative, elevating, purifying power, by virtue of the prerog- 
ative accorded her of ruling by character and influence apart 
from the contests of numbers. In a country which has no 
traditions of feudalism and no forms of society nor govern- 
ment to inspire sentiments of veneration and loyalty, the 
spirit of chivalry—‘ that nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise ”—has found its expression in loyalty to woman. 
This sentiment, ennobling and refining a democratic people, 
is of more value to the Republic than all the balances of the 
constitution. It belongs to the divine harmony of society ; 
for the Creator has entrusted woman to the honor of man in 
the family and the’state, for the culture of the stronger through 
care and consideration for the weaker. Man looks up to 
woman with the homage that chivalry renders to the delicate, 
the beautiful, the spiritual, the true. 

But if woman, disdaining her loyal defender, shall enter the 
lists to contend with man by sheer force of numbers, clamor- 
ing for rights, he will say to her, “Stand upon your own 
strength and fight your own battles, expecting neither loyalty 
nor chivalry from me.” An editor distinguished as much for 
his courtesy as for his generous sympathy with all enlightened 
reforms, was besought by a champion of woman’s voting to 
advocate her cause. To her repeated demands of “ right,” he 
replied with quiet and cogent argument ; but with such perti- 
nacity did she pursue him that he said to her at last, “* Madam, 
I fear if you come to me again in this manner, I shall be com- 
pelled to answer you as if you were a man/” That saved 
him further intrusion, and opened her eyes to the possible 
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fature of woman, should she gain the right of being talked to 
like a man! Sud would be the social state in which men 
would feel challenged by the position of woman to deal with 
her on public questions, as they deal with one another. 

Even if the ballot could raise woman politically, the nation 
cannot afford so to degrade its men by divesting them of the 
sentiments of delicacy, of honor, of loyalty—in a word, of 
chivalry, and arraying the sexes in the contest of numbers, 
Woman cannot hope to act for herself in public life and still 
receive the honorable consideration now accorded to the deli- 
cacy of her sex. She must choose between the two; and if 
she shall elect the latter, she will inevitably find that in what 
direction soever she forces herself outside the sphere of delicate 
and chivalrous regard into the contention of labors and of 
numbers, she is taking a step toward her own degradation. If 
she can brave the opprobrinm, society cannot risk the conse- 
quences. 

It is assumed that woman will bring to the polls a soothing 
element and improve the moral results of elections. On the 
contrary, her greater intensity of feeling for persons would bring 
a keener acrimony into our political campaigns. We cannot 
forget how the women of the South incited the rebellion and 
inflamed its hatred and atrocity; nor that woman produced 
the worst monstrosities of the French revolution ; nor can we 
shut our eyes to the fact that in great cities the Bridgets would 
roll up the majorities of the demagoygues, and that Washington 
would have its Maintenons and Pompadours to add their in- 
trigues to its political corruptions. The history of church 
elections in which Abbesses had a voice, is a warning here. 
But the calamity to be shunned is that men, ceasing to respect 
and honor women in their prerogative of influence, shall fear 
or court them as an element of numerical power !—for when 
the spirit of chivalry with its generous joyalty to sex is gone, 
the glory of the Republic will be extinguished forever. 

VII. To give to the national structure its proper finish, the 
principle of social selection, inseparable from human society, 
should be encouraged in the direction of cutrure. Whatever 
may be the fate of Mr. Darwin’s theory in natura] history, the 
law of “ variation by selection ” obtains in human society, and 
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tends to the development of higher forms of life. The spirit 
of aristocracy, which is found in humanity under all condi- 
tions, can never be excluded from democratic society, but 
should find in that society its regnant and harmonious spbere. 
An aristocracy of privilege, an hereditary supremacy vested in 
an order or class, a political aristocracy of any kind, is essen- 
tially hostile to those rights and liberties which a Republican 
government makes common to all; and the abolition of priv 
ileged classes in the State is the great boon which democracy 
has brought to mankind. Whatever the evils of democracy, 
improvement is not to be sought by changing the system, so 
that a hundred would rule the million by “ privilege.” 

But classes will nevertheless exist, by iaws inherent in the 
constitution of all society; and the perfect development of 
democratic society requires that-there be in this classes dis- 
tinguished by the best material, constituted for the best ends ; 
classes permanent in their structure and influence, but with an 
ever-changing succession of individual membership, because 
membership comes neither through birth, privilege, nor favor- 
itism, but through an eligibility open to universal competition. 
By the constitation of human nature, there are gradations of 
quality in humanity itself; there is a good, a better, a best; 
and, by the ordinance of God, the best should have precedence 
in consideration and influence, and so long as the place of the 
best is open to self-culture, the advantages of such true, normal 
aristocracy may be had with none of the evils of privilege or 
caste. 

The most presuming aristocracy the world has ever seen is 
the Church of Christ, which purports to consist of the elect of 
God, distinguished from the world by superiority of character, 
and claiming an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; yet 
within itself the church is the most absolute democracy— 
where all are brethren ; and since it is open to any mau to 
enter the church upon adopting its rule of holy life, there is 
nothing proscriptive in such an aristocracy, while its whole 
tone is to elevate and refine society. 

Like the influence of the church in morals would be the 
social influence of a guild of the cultivated—what the French 
style ames d’elite—elect spirits drawn together by the aftinity 
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of culture, and controlling taste, manners, opinion, by the pre- 
rogative of excellenee. It is essential to liberty that there be 
recognized the principle of social selection, the right of classi- 
fication in society by the law, not of averages or majorities, 
but of preferences ; and it is no less essential to the perfection 
of society that this variation by selection be in the direction not 
of material prosperity—which is little else than a “ regulated 
sensuality ”"—but of a true and ennobling culttfre. 

It was a mark of decay in Roman society when, as Momm- 
sen says, “it was necessary that the burgesses should all be 
alike, that each of them might be like aking.” Such equality 
marks a deteriorated condition of intelligence and virtue; for 
that is hardly a passable state of society in which none are 
superior. 

De Tocqueville and John Stuart Mill, two most sagacious 
and friendly critics of our social condition, have both coin- 
mented upon the degrading effects of the passion for physical 
comforts and for the pleasures of material life, which gives 
such a “ preternatural stimulus to the desire of acquiring and 
of enjoying wealth, where an entire population are the com- 
petitors.” Hitherto an apparent success in that one line has 
been the chief mark of social distinction—* the hypocrisy of 
luxury,” as De Tocqueville styles it. Mill frankly notes the 
same tendency in his own country. “In England aa well as 
in America, it appears to foreigners, as if everybody had but 
one wish—to improve his condition, never to enjoy it ; as if no 
Englishman cared to cultivate either the pleasures or the vir- 
tues corresponding to his station in society, but solely to get 
out of it as quickly as possible, or if that cannot be done, 
and until it is done, to seem to have got out of it.”* The 
remedy for this materialistic or commercial tone of democratic 
society, Mill would find in an agricultural class, educated and 
removed by position and taste from “the rage of money- 
getting ;” in a leisured class and a learned class, which shall 
furnish “a social support for opinions and sentiments different 
from those of the mass.” To American moralists it has been a 
matter of congratulation that there existed in this country no 





* Dissertations, ii., 144. 
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leisured or spending class; but now that such a class has 
arisen and is to be, we should set before it such motives to edu- 
cation for leadership and statesmanship as will turn it from 
house-furnishing and horse-racing as the chief end of life. 
Society has the right to demand of such a class that they 
shall be patrons of science and art, the models of culture—a 
guild of the cultivated—a pattern of the gentleman. Above 
all must the Aristocracy of Letters maintain and justify its 
conceded rank by a comprehensive regard for the advance- 
ment of the Republic in the higher walks of learning. A 
learned class should be the pride of our Universities, the boast 
of our people. Men who are willing to devote time, paticnce, 
and labor to becoming scholars, should be accounted worthy of 
the best honors and emoluments of the nation, even as to- 
day England, whose own pubiic service is so enriched by men 
of culture, pays her most graceful compliment to the American 
people in crowning their favorite poet in the realm of letters 
and of laws—inducting the translator of Dante into the uni- 
versity of Milton. Men of letters must in turn adorn the 
nation with starry-crowns of light and glory high above the 
petty ambitions of place and power. Their dignity is that 
they give light freely to all beneath them, and that by exalt- 
ing mind they elevate man. That the learning of the clergy 
and the university should be employed to govern the people 
through their ignorance, was the theory of the Middle Ages ;— 
that educated Mind should rule the nation by educating the 
people to sound views, and pure and noble aims, is the theory 
of a learned class in a Republic. Hence, the existence of 
such a class, while it confers dignity upon the nation, is not for 
personal pride and privilege, but for public service. Bunsen 
lamented that in Germany and in England “the guild of the 
studious does too little with the object of working upon the 
nation ;” but we in America are making it a practical working- 
power. That popular education which is so indispensable to 
the preservation of republican government that I do not 
argue for it here, can be obtained only through men of higher 
edneation, men devoted to learning, bringing to bear upon 
public questions the calm, clear, sober jndgment of minds dis- 
ciplined to the vocation of the scholar. He who has learned 
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to read is in a position to be educated by the exercise of his 
thinking-powers upon the thoughts of thinking men. Not 
reading, nor schools, nor the press can make sure to the people 
at large that education for public affairs, which the safety of 
the State requires in the body of its voters. What they read 
and what they think abont it, is the practical question, and 
discipline in sound reading and thinking, the true education. 
After the common school has graduated its millions in the 
rudiments of knowledge, these must yet be educated by minds 
trained in the highest forms of thought and the noblest views 
of truth. As it was the sciences of chemistry, mechanics, and 
engineering that fought the battles of the country through the 
hands of artillerists and riflemen; and the science of political 
ethics that expounded and enforced the obligations of loyalty 
and patriotism ; as it is the science of the mining schools that 
develops the physical resources of the country ; so must edu- 
cated mind solve for the nation its disturbing problems of 
finance and trade by guiding the people to sound notions of 
political economy; so must the men of wisdom guard the 
State by causing to be understood the principles of ethics by 
which alone the life of a nation can be maintained. 

VIII. And this brings us to the last and highest word of 
the argument—that, for the preservatiun of the national struc- 
ture, every dolt, strut, stay, tie in it must be sustick. By the 
working of those moral laws which mark human society as 
ordained of God, only that endures which is just, and there- 
fore has right to be. As a Nation we have no choice of what 
at last shall be, but can only choose whether we will last by 
joining our national life to that which certainly shall be. To 
this end the theocratic principle must be applied to democratic 
forms,* and Justice enthroned as a divine incarnation in all 





* For the full eunciation of this principle the author begs to refer the reader to 
his discourse published by the American Home Missionary Society, May, 1868, 
Its argument in brief is, (1). A Government is rightful in proportion as it can 
*justify itself to the moral sense of mankind. (2). A Popular Government can 
be maintained only through reverence for law, which is founded in the moral 
convictions of the people. (3). The religion of the Bible alone can supply ade- 
quate moral sanctions to the laws and institutions of a free commonwealth. An 
extension of suffrage will not preserve society and the State, unless suffrage is 
made both intelligent and honest. Education will not secure the purity of the 
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the institutions of government. The sole alternative for 
political society lies between a government founded in the 
divine right of justice and the divine necessity of order, and a 
despotism vested in the arbitrary will of one, the prescriptive 
privilege of the few, or the capricious power of numbers. 
The enduring strength of democracy as a political society 
must lie in its affinity with theocracy in its governing princi- 
ple ;—the State stripped of all forms and accidents of religion, 
must yet be born of religion, as in our thought an ordinance of 
God, and the Nation made conscious of those awful sanctions 
of right and justice that girdle the world of human action 
with the world of invisible powers. 

Then, with the family made sacred ; the mixed populations 
fused into one; successive generations held by the electric 
cord of organic and historical life; enterprise favored and 
labor reputed worthy ; womanhood cherished and honored as 
the crown of the social state; knowledge and culture made 
the first estates for dignity of service and prerogative of power ; 
and Justice, dictated by allegiance to God, pervading all 
political forms, institutions, laws, and ruling the souls of men, 
we shall build upon this broad continent a nation that shall 
stand, until 


“ the great globe itself 
And all which it inherit shall dissolve.” 





ballot, unless there be also a pure morality in the hearts of the people. Such 
morality can be maintained only through a devout recognition of the authority of 
a holy God, The principle of governing im accordance with absolute justice, is 
the justifying ground of all government, and would be the perfection of any gov- 
ernment, A pure Theoeracy would be a People governing themselves in equity, 
by virtue of the allegiance of each member of the community to the supreme law of 
righteousnes, the will of God. 
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Axticte IIT].—THE RENAISSANCE IN CHINA. 


As link after link is added to that chain of communication 
which brings China nearer to us than Evrope was before the 
rise of steam navigation, it is interesting to know that a 
mental awakening is taking place among the people of China, 
by which the Chinese mind will be brought proportionally 
nearer to our own. 

The announcement of this fact will be received with distrust 
by some who are skeptical as to the doctrine of human pro- 
gress. It will be questioned by others who deride as visionary 
the efforts of Christian enterprise. Nor will it be readily 
admitted by that large class who are wont to regard the 
Chinese mind as hopelessly incrusted with the prejudices of 
antiquity. 

Never have a great people been more misunderstood. They 
are denounced as stolid, because we are not in possession of a 
medium sufticiently transparent to convey our ideas to them, 
or transmit theirs to us; and stigmatized as barbarians, be- 
cause we want the breadth to comprehend a civilization differ- 
ent from our own. They are represented as servile imitators, 
though they have borrowed less than any other people; as 
destitute of the inventive faculty, though the world is indebted 
to them for a long catalogue of the most useful discoveries ; 
and as clinging with unquestioning tenacity to a heritage of 
traditions, though they have passed through many and pro- 
found changes in the course of their history. 

They have not been stationary, as generally supposed, 
through the long past of their national life. The national 
mind has advanced from age to age with a stately march ; not 
indeed always in a direct course, but at each of its great 
epochs, recording, as we think, a decided gain; like the dawn 
of an arctic morning, in which the first blush of the eastern 
sky disappears for many hours, only to be succeeded by a 
brighter glow, growing brighter yet, after each interval of 
darkness, as the time of sunrise approaches. 
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The existence in such a country of such a thing as a national 
mind is itself an evidence of a susceptibility to change ; and, 
at the same time, a guarantee for the comparative stability of 
their institutions. It proves that China is not an immense 
congeries of pulypi, each encased in his narrow cell, a work- 
shop and a tomb, and all toiling on without the stimulus of 
common sympathy or mental reaction. It proves that China 
is not like Africa, and aboriginal America, or even like British 
India, an assemblage of tribes with little or no community of 
feeling. It is a unit, and through all its members there 
sweeps the mighty tide of a common life. 

In the progress of its enormous growth, it has absorbed 
many a heterogeneous element, which has always been trans- 
formed into its own substance by an assimilative power that 
attests the marvelous energy of the Chinese civilization. It 
has, too, undergone many modifications, in consequence of in- 
fluences operating ab extra as well as froin within ; and though 
the process of transmission has often been slow, those influen- 
ces have always extended to the whole body. Within the 
bounds of China proper, there is no such thing as the waves 
of Budhism or Taunism being arrested at the confines of a 
particular province; nor is there any district in which the 
pulsations from the great heart of the empire do not by virtue 
of a common language and common feeling meet with a 
prompt response. 

Yet the existence of this oneness and sympathy, this nation- 
ality of mind, which brings modifications on a vast scale with- 
in the range of possibility, necessarily interposes an obstacle 
in the way of their speedy consummation. Planted on the 
deep foundations of antiquity, extending over so wide an 
area, and proudly conscious of its own greatness, its very 
inertia is opposed to change. In China, accordingly, great 
revolutions, whether political, religious, or intellectual, have 
always been slow of accomplishment. Compared with the 
facility with which these are brought about in some occidental 
countries, they resemble the slow revolutions of those huge 
planets on the outskirts of the solar system, which require 
more than the period of a human life to make the circuit of 
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the sun, while the little planet Mercury wheels round the 
center once in a few months. 

The great dynastic changes, involving as they do a period 
of disintegration, and another of reconstruction, have usually 
occupied from one to three generations, while the growth of 
those grand revolutions, which resulted in the ascendency of a 
religion or a philosophy, must be reckoned by centuries. 

A brief review of some of the more remarkable changes 
that have occurred in the progress of Chinese civilization, will 
enable us better to understand the nature of the intellectual 
movement now going on. 

To begin with the development of political ideas. Instead 
of being wedded to a uniform systein of despotic government, 
the Chinese have lived under as many forms of government as 
ancient Rome or modern France. While the Romans passed 
under their kings, consuls, and emperors, the Chinese had 
their tees, their wangs, and their Awangtees. And as France 
has passed through the various phases of a fendal and central- 
ized monarchy, a republic and a military despotism, so China 
exhibits an equal variety in the forms of her civil government. 

When the hand of history first lifts the curtain, two thon- 
sand years before the Christian era, it discloses to us an elective 
monarchy, in which the voice of the people was admitted to 
express the will of heaven. Thus Yaou, the model monarch of 
antiquity, was raised to the throve by the voice of the nobles, 
in lien of his elder brother who was set aside on account of his 
disorderly life. Yaou in turn set aside his own son, and called 
on the nobles to name a successor, when Shun was chosen. 
Again, Shun, passing by an unworthy son, transmitted the 
“yellow” to an able minister, the great Yu. 

Yu, though a good sovereign, departed from these illustrious 
precedents, and incurred the “ censure of converting the em- 
pire into a family estate.” The hereditary principle became 
fixed. Branches of the imperial family were assigned por- 
tions of the empire, and their descendants succeeding to their 
principalities, the feudal system became confirmed. 

This, in China, is the classical form of government, and 
Confucius himself compares the majesty of the sovereign to 


the polar star, which keeps its steadfast place while all the 
VOL. XXVIII. 4 
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constellations revolve around it. It prevailed under the 
dynasty of Chow, when the classics were produced; and a 
large part of the classic writings is occupied with questions re- 
lating to the balance of power among the feudal lords, and the 
regulation of their relations to their sovereign. Transplanted 
to Japan, it exists till the present day, where a war among the 
nobles is now exciting the attention of the public. But in 
China it was overthrown completely two thousand years ago, 
by one of the most sweeping revolutions on the records of 
history. 

Lecheng, an ambitious noble, sweeping all rival princes from 
the chess-board, dethroned the last degenerate scions of the 
house of Chow, and proclaimed himself under the title of the 
First Whangtee. Finding that the literary class were wedded 
to feudal institutions, he carried on a relentless persecution 
against the disciples of Confucius; and fearing that the traces 
of them contained in the Confucian books might lead the 
people to restore the obliterated principalities, he proceeded to 
destroy, as far as possible, every vestige of classic literature. 
His object was to cut the empire loose from the leading strings 
of antiquity, and to inaugurate a totally new system in the 
polities of theempire. He further signalized his reign by the 
erection of that huge barrier on the north—which, to this day, 
continues to be a wonder of the world. It is only just to add, 
that the system of centralized power which he introduced, 
was as firmly established as the great wall itself. The very 
title of Whangtee, first assumed by Lecheng, continues to he 
that of the emperors of China at the present day. 

Under the dynasty of Han, about the commencement of 
the Christian era, a still more important modification was in- 
troduced into the constitution of the empire—viz. a democratic 
element, in virtue of which appointments to office were not 
left to the caprice of the sovereign and his favorites. This 
consisted in testing the capacity of candidates by a literary 
examination; and it operated so well that it was not only 
adopted but greatly improved by succeeding dynasties, and 
continues in force at the present day. The Americans would 
as soon surrender their ballot-box, as the Chinese that noble 
system of examinations, which makes public office the reward 
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of scholarship, and gives every man an opportunity of ele- 
vating himself by his own exertions. 

Nor are the Chinese less familiar with the idea of change in 
the region of religious thought, three systems of religion 
having appeared on the arena of the empire, and struggled 
for the ascendency since the sixth century before the Christian 
era. Confucianism was persecuted under the dynasty of Ts’in ; 
and Tauism and Budhism alternately persecuting and perse- 
cuted, kept up the conflict for ages, each in turn seating its 
own disciples on the throne of the empire. The last of these 
is of foreign origin ; and its universal prevalence does mnch 
to reconcile the people to the introduction of religious ideas 
from abyoad; while it stands forth as a visible proof of the 
possibility of converting the Chinese to a foreign creed. A lead- 
ing statesman of China has recently made use of this as an argu- 
ment that the emperor should not object to the propagation of 
Christianity. “From the time of Ts’in and Han,” he says, 
“the doctrines of Confucius began to be obscured, and the 
religion of Budha spread abroad. Now Budhism originated 
in India, but many of the Hindoos have renounced Budhism 
and embraced Mohammedanism. The Roman Catholic faith 
originated in the west, but some nations of the west have 
adopted Protestantism, and set themselves in opposition to 
the faith of Rome. Whence we see that other religions rise 
and fall from age to age, but the doctrine of Confucius sur- 
vives, unimpaired throughout all ages.” The writer is careful 
to disavow any sympathy for Christianity, and he by no 
means recommends its adoption ; but he wishes to assure His 
Majesty that there is no serious evil to be apprehended even if 
Christianity should succeed in supplanting Budhism, as long 
a8 the people adhere to the cardinal doctrines of their ancient 
sage. It is a great thing for the leading minds to acknowl- 
edge the possibility of a change even in this hypothetical form. 

Aside from these religious revolutions, and altogether dis- 
tinct from them, are several periods of intellectual awakening, 
that constitute marked epochs in the history of literature. 

The first of these was occasioned by the publication of the 
Confucian Classics. Another occurred in the time of Mencius, 
when the ethical basis of the school underwent a searching re. 
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vision, the great question of the original goodness or depravity 
of human nature being discussed with acuteness and power. A 
third and more powerful awakening took place, when the 
classic books which Lecheng had burned rose, Pheenix-like, 
from their ashes, or, to speak more correctly, issued, Minerva- 
like, from the retentive brain of those venerable scholars, who 
had committed them to memory in their early boyhood. 

This was the age of criticism ; the very circumstances 
which roused the national mind to activity, directing its efforts 
to the settlement of the text of their ancient records. But it 
did not stop here. Slips of bamboo, and tablets of wood, the 
clumsy materials of ancient books, gave place to linen, silk, 
and paper. The convenience and elegance of the «material 
contributed to multiply books and stimulate literary labor. 

The great work which laid the foundation of all the existing 
histories of the empire was produced in this age; as also a 
dictionary, the pioneer of Chinese lexicography, since followed 
by more voluminous works, but so complete and lucid that it 
is still reckoned among standard authorities. 

But the grandest of all the revivals of learning, was, as 
might be expected, that which ensued on the discovery of the 
ert of printing. In the period above referred to, about A. D. 
177, the revised text of the sacred books was engraved on 
tablets of stone, by imperial order, as a precaution to secure it 
against the danger of another conflagration. Impressions 
must have been taken from these, and the art of printing thus 
practiced to a limited extent at that early date; but it was not 
till the eighth century that it came into general use for the 
manufacture of books. At that time the number of old works 
described in the official record of the imperial.library, was 
58,915, to which were added 28,468, that were characterized 
as recent. But it was not so much this vastly augmented rate 
of production that marked the epoch, as the improved char- 
acter of its original literature. This was eminentiy the age of 
poetry ; when Letaipe, and Tufu, and a whole constellation of 
lesser lights rose above the horizon. The Poems of Tang is 
still recognized as the text-book of standard poetry. 

This period was succeeded by another in the reign of the 
Sung dynasty (960-1279), when the mind of China exhibited 
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itself in a new development. It became seized with a mania 
for philosophical speculation, ard grappled with the deepest 
questions of ontology. Chowtsze, Chengtsze, and, above all, 
the famous Chuhe, distinguished themselves by the penetrating 
subtlety and the daring freedom of their inquiries. Professing 
to elucidate the ancient philosophy, they in reality founded a 
new one—a school of pantheistic idealism, which has contin- 
ued dominant to the present hour. The last two dynasties 
have not been unfruitful in the products of the intellect; in- 
deed, there seems to be no end or abatement to the teeming 
fertility of the Chinese mind. Less daringly original than in 
the preceding period, it has yet, under each of these dynasties, 
appeared in a new style—the writers of the Ming being dis- 
tinguished for masculine energy of expression, and those of 
the Ts’ing for graceful elegance. Each period was introduced 
by a gigantic work, that of the Mings by the codification of 
the laws of the empire, the Pandects of Yunglo; and that of 
the Ts’ings by the compilation of Kanghe’s Imperial Dictior.- 
ary, the “ Webster unabridged ” of the Chinese language. The 
writers of the Ts’ing (the present) dynasty, are displaying a 
little independence if not originality in revolting against the 
authority of Chuhe as an expositor of their canonical scrip- 
tures—a reaction against the pantheism, or rather atheism of 
the Sung philosophers. Whether this tendency is due in any 
degree to the influence of Mohammedans and Christians, it is 
certain that from beth sources, especially the latter, the 
Chinese have received powerful impulses in the way of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy. 

Enough has been said to show that the Chinese have not 
maintained through all the ages that character of cast-iron uni- 
formity so generally ascribed to them. Worshipers of an- 
tiquity, they certainly are, and strongly conservative in their 
mental tendencies ; but they have not been content, as is too 
commonly supposed, to hand down from the earliest times a 
small stock of crystallized ideas without increase or modifica- 
tion, The germs of their civilization, like those of any civili- 
zation worth preserving, are not precious stones to be kept in a 
casket, but seeds to be cultivated and improved. In fact, 
modifications have taken place on an extensive scale, foreign 
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elements have from time to time been engrafted on the native 
root, and the native scholar, as he follows back the pathway of 
history, fails to discover anything like uniformity or constancy, 
except in a few of the most fundamental principles. The 
doctrine of filial piety, carried to the point of religious devo- 
tion, extends like a golden thread through all the ages, as the 
foundation of family ties and social order; while the principle 
of the divine origin of government, administered by one man 
as the representative of heaven, and modified by the corres- 
ponding doctrine that the will of heaven is expressed in the 
will of the people, is found alike in every period, as the basis 
of their civil institutions. 

Though not so much given to change as their more mercu- 
rial antipodes, it is still true that the constant factors of their 
civilization have been few, and the variable ones many. Bold 
innovations and radical revolutions rise to view all along in 
the retrospect of their far reaching past, and prepare them to 
anticipate the same for the future. With such antecedents, 
and such a character for intellectual activity, it would be next 
to impossible that they should not be profoundly affected by 
their contacts and collisions with the civilization of Christ- 
endom. 

In point of fact, the impression has been profound, though 
it was not immediately apparent. For more than thirty years 
the West has been acting on China, by the combined influence 
of its arms, its commerce, its religion, and its science. Some 
of these influences commenced to operate at a much earlier 
date, ana their effects were by no means insignificant ; but of 
late years, all of them have been combined with an oxyhydro- 
gen blow-pipe intensity, that one would think sufficient to 
melt a mountain of adamant. They could not, in the nature 
of things, have been brought to bear on China so effectively at 
any earlier period, on account of her geographical isolation. 

In some respects a great advantage, this was in others a seri- 
ous drawback. Almost separated from the whole world, as 
the Romans said of Britain, she had a magnificent arena in 
which to grow undisturbed, and develop her peeuliar culture. 
The mountains of Thibet rose like a giant breakwater between 
her, and that tide wave of western conquest, which swept away 
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the coeval empires of Babylon and Persia; while an ocean 
not yet plowed by the keels of civilized commerce marked her 
eastern shore, and a vast expanse of inhospitable plains stretch- 
ed away to the North. She grew up of consequence without 
a rival, a giant surrounded by pigmies, a pyramid in the midst 
of mole hills. The weak nationalities and wandering tribes 
by whom she was surrounded, rendered her a willing homage, 
more impressed by the spectacle of her greatness, than from 
any dread of her military power. And China, on her part, 
was accustomed to treat them with condescending patronage 
or disdainful contempt. Thus, when she first became aware of 
the existence of the great nations of the West, she judged of 
them by the tribes on her own frontiers; and when they ap- 
proached her by embassies, she employed towards them the 
forms and language she had been accustomed to use in dealing 
with her semi-barbarous neighbors. She assumed a tone of su- 
periority, pronounced them barbarous, and demanded tribute. 

For a long time they were too remote to canse her great un- 
easiness, or to do anything that could materially alter this 
state of feeling. She saw, it is true, the Russians extending 
their frontiers from the Ural to Kamtschatka, and England 
pushing her conquests to the banks of the Irrawady. But the 
fate of scattered nomads and decayed nationalities was no 
warning to her. Even when those great powers approached 
her in hostile array, she was still confident of her ability to re- 
sist them. Hence the arrogant tone which she assumed in 
intercourse with them, and until very recently continued to 
maintain. 

It was this arrogance that precipitated the Opium war of 
1838 ; and the result did so little to overcome it, that in 1856 
a display of equal or greater arrogance brought on another 
war. For more than three years the Chinese government per- 
sisted in applying their old policy to the Anglo rench inva- 
ders, still hoping to terminate the conflict by their expulsion 
rather than by conceding the points in dispute. When, how- 
ever, their last army had been beaten, their emperor had fled, 
and his palace lay in ruins, the Chinese awoke to the reality of 
their situation. They opened the gates of their capital, and 
trom that day to this, no serious thought of trying the issue of 
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another such conflict has crossed the mind of any of their 
statesmen. 

This lesson was decisive—an experience of inestimable value ; 
without which all the attempts of Western nations to benefit 
the Chinese must have proved like attempting to irrigate the 
side of a mountain by projecting water from its base. 

The effect was immediate. The Chinese were, for the first 
time, convinced that they had something to learn; and within 
less than a year from the close of hostilities, large bodies of 
Chinese troops might bave been seen learning foreign tactics 
under foreign drill-masters, on the very battle grounds where 
they had been defeated. Arsenals, well supplied with ma- 
chinery from foreign countries, were put in operation at four 
important points; one of them employing as many as nine 
hundred workmen ; and navy yards were established at two of 
the principal sea-ports, where the construction of steam gun- 
boats, entirely by native mechanics, is now going forward. 

But does not all this wear rather an aspect of hostility? 
Does it not indicate that the Chinese, worsted in the late con- 
test, are preparing for another ? 

The necessity, we answer, of providing themselves with more 
efficient means for suppressing their own rebellions, is sufficient 
to account for it. But, after all, the motive is of little conse- 
quence—the important fact is, that the Chinese are learning. 
With them the day of bows, and arrows, bamboo spears, and 
lumbering war-junks has passed away, and they intend hence- 
forth to make war like other nations in a Christian style. 
They mean to be able to keep the peace within their own 
borders, and to maintain their self-respect in the face of the 
world. 

But they do not stop here—if they did, there might be 
ground for suspicion. But they are a pacific people, both 
trom disposition and tradition, using war neither as a pastime 
nor @ business, but resorting to it solely as a matter of neces- 
sity. As such they are now learning it, and applying them- 
selves at the same time to the cultivation of the arts of peace. 

At three of the open ports they have established schools for 
the study of the languages and sciences of the West ; and, in 
connection with the arsenal at Shanghai, the Mandarins have 
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employed three gentlemen skilled in the Chinese language to 
translate works on science and the useful arts. 

These institutions, it might be said, are established at im- 
portant outposts, under the auspices of provincial viceroys, but 
they are hardly sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
central government is adopting an enlightened and liberal 
policy. But has not the Imperial government at length 
afforded this evidence, by the university which it has estab- 
lished in the capital for the introduction of Western science ; 
and the embassy it has sent forth to cultivate friendly relations 
with the nations of the West ? 

The embassy, and especially the treaties it is now negotia- 
ting, are sufficient evidence of liberality in the policy of the 
government; but the University in which graduates in the 
schools ot Confucius are invited to become pupils, is the most 
undeniable proof of a great intellectual movement. It was 
established at the instance of Prince Kung, uncle to the Em- 
peror, and the most influential man in the empire. 

Two memorials of the Prince, one containing the proposal, 
and the other explaining and vindicating it, were laid before 
His Majesty and published in the official Gazette, after receiv- 
iug the Imperial sanction, constituting them a charter for the 
new institution. The second of these papers we translate frum 
the pages of the Gazette, and here insert, as affording a pho- 
tograph of the attitude of the Chinese mind in relation to these 
subjects. Four of the ministers who joined the Prince in pre- 
senting it, are heads of departments in the government. 


Memorial of Prince Kung on the establishment of a College 
Sor the Cultivation of Western Science : 


Your Majesty’s servant and other ministers of the Council 
for Foreign Affairs, on their knees present this memorial in 
regard to regulations for teaching Astronomy and Mathemat- 
ics, and the selection of students. 

These sciences being indispensable to the understanding of 
machinery, and the manufacture of firearms, we have resolved 
on erecting for this purpose a special department in the Tung- 
wen College, to which scholars of a high grade may be edmit- 
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ted, and in which men from the West shall be invited to give 
instruction. 

The scheme having met with your Majesty’s gracious ap- 
proval, we beg to state that it did not originate in a fondness 
for novelties or in admiration for the abstract subtleties of 
Western science; but solely from the consideration that the 
mechanical arts of the West all have their source in the science 
of Mathematics. Now, if the Chinese government desires to 
introduce the building of steamers, and construction of ma- 
chinery, and yet declines to borrow instruction from the men 
of the West, there is danger lest following our own ideas, we 
should squander funds to no purpose. 

We have weighed the matter maturely before laying it be- 
fore the Throne. But among persons who are unacquainted 
with the subject, there are some who will regard this matter 
as unimportant ; some who will censure us as wrong in aban- 
doning the methods of China for those of the West ; and some 
who will even denounce the proposal that Chinese should sub- 
mit to be instructed by the people of the West, as shameful 
in the extreme. Those who urge such objections are ignorant 
of the demands of the times. 

In the first place, it is high time that some plan should be 
devised for infusing new elements of strength into the govern- 
ment of China, Those who understand the times, are of 
opinion that the only way for effecting this, is to introduce the 
learning and mechanical arts of Western nations. Provincial 
governors, such as Zsotsungtang and Lehungchang, are firm 
in this conviction, and constantly presenting it in their 
addresses to the Throne. The last mentioned officer last year 
opened an arsenal for the manufacture of arms, and invited 
men and officers from the metropolitan garrison to go there for 
instruction ; while the others established in Fuchau a school 
for the study of foreign languages and arts, with a view to the 
instruction of young men in ship-building and the manufacture 
of engines. The urgency of such studies is therefore an opin- 
ion, which is not confined to us, your servants, 

Should it be said that the purchase of firearms and steam- 
ers has been tried, and found to be both cheap and convenient, 
so that we may spare ourselves the trouble and expense of 
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home production, we reply, that it is not merely the manu- 
facture of arms, and the construction of ships, that China 
needs to learn. But in respect to these two objects, which is 
the wiser course in view of the future, to content ourselves 
with purchase, and leave the source of supply in the hands of 
others, or to render ourselves independent by making our- 
selves masters of their arts, it is hardly necessary to inquire. 

As to the imputation of abandoning the methods of China, 
is it not altogether a fictitious charge? For, on inquiry, it 
will be found that western science had its root in the astrono- 
my of China, which western scholars confess themselves to 
have Jerived from eastern lands, They have minds adapted to 
reasoning and abstruse study, so that they were able to deduce 
from it new arts which shed a lustre on those nations, but, in 
reality, the original belonged to China, and Europeans learned 
them from us. If, therefore, we apply ourselves to those 
studies, our future progress will be built on our own founda- 
tion. Having the root in our possession, we shall not need to 
look to others for assistance, an advantage which it is impossi- 
sible to overestimate. 

As to the value to be set on the science of the West, your 
illustrious ancestor, Kanghe, gave it his hearty approbation, 
promoting its teachers to offices of conspicuous dignity, and 
employing them to prepare the imperial calendar ; thus setting 
an example of liberality equaled only by the vastness of his 
all-comprehending wisdom. Our dynasty ought not to forget 
its own precedent, especially iu relation to a matter which 
occupied the first place among the studies of the ancients. 

In olden times, yeomen and common soldiers were all 
acquainted with Astronomy ; but in later ages an interdict 
was put upon it, and those who cultivated this branch of sci- 
ence became few. In the reign ot Kanghe, the prohibition 
was removed and astronomical science once more began to 
flourish. Mathematics were studied together with the classics, 
the evidence of which we find in the published works of several 
schools. A proverb says, “a thing unknown is a scholar’s 
shame.” Now, when a man of letters, on stepping from his 
door, raises his eyes to the stars, and is unable to tell what 
they are, is not this enough to make him blush? Even if no 
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schools were established, the educated ought to apply them- 
selves to such studies, how much more so when a goal is pro- 
posed for them to aim at? 

As to the allegation that it is a shame to learn from the 
people of the West, this is the absurdest charge of all. For, 
under the whole heaven, the deepest disgrace is that of being 
content to lag in the rear of others. For some tens of years 
the nations of the West have applied themselves to the study 
of steam navigation, each imitating the others, and daily pro- 
ducing some new improvement. Recently, too, the govern- 
ment of Japan has sent men to England for the purpose of 
acquiring the language and science of Great Britain. This was 
with a view to the building of steamers, and it will not be 
many years before they succeed. 

Of the jealous rivalry among the nations of the Western 
Ocean, it is unnecessary to speak ; but when so small a country 
as Japan is putting forth all its energies, if China alone con- 
tinues to tread indolently in the beaten track, without a single 
effort in the way of improvement, what can be more disgrace- 
ful than this? Now, not merely not to be ashamed of our in- 
feriority, but when a measure is proposed by which we may 
equal or even surpass our neighbors, to object the shame of 
learning from them, and forever refusing to learn, to be content 
with our inferiority—is not such meanness of spirit itself an 
indelible reproach ¢ 

If it be said that machinery belongs to artisans, and that 
scholars should not condescend to such employments, in 
answer to this, we have a word to say. Why is it that the 
book in the Chawle, on the structure of chariots, has for some 
thousands of years been a recognized text-book in all the 
schools? Is it not because, while mechanics do the work, 
scholars ought to understand the principles? When principles 
are understood, their application will be extended. The object 
which we propose for study to day, is the principles of things. 
To invite educated men to enlarge the sphere of their knowl- 
edge, by investigating the laws of nature, is a very different 
thing from compelling them to take hold of the tools of the 
working man. What other point of doubt is left for us to 
clear up ? 
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In conclusion we would say, that the object of study is 
utility, and its value must be judged by its adaptation to the 
wants of the times, Outsiders may vent their doubts and 
criticisms, but the measure is one that calls for decisive action. 
Your servants have considered it maturely. As the enterprise 
isa new one, its principles ought to be carefully examined. 
To stimulate candidates to enter in earnest on the proposed 
curriculum, they ought to have a liberal allowance from the 
public treasury to defray their current expenses, and have the 
door of promotion set wide open before them. We have 
accordingly agreed on six regulations, which we herewith sub- 
mit to the eye of your Majesty, and wait reverently for the 
Imperial sanction. 

We are of opinion that the members of the Hanlin Insti- 
tute, being men of superior attainments, while their duties are 
not onerous, if they were appointed to study astronomy and 
mathematics, they would find those sciences an easy acquisi- 
tion. With regard to scholars of the second and third grades, 
as also mandarins of the lower ranks, we request your Majesty 
to open the portals, and admit them to be examined as candi- 
dates, that we may have a larger number from whom to select 
men of ability for the public service. 

Laying this memorial before the throne, we beseech the 
Empresses regent and the Emperor to cast on it their sacred 
glance, and to give us their instructions. 


The Imperial placet is added with the “ vermilion pencil.” It 
says, “ Let the measures proposed in the memorial be adopted. 
Respect this.” 


This remarkable document shows us the humiliation felt by 
the Chinese mind, to find itself, on awaking, in the rear of the 
age; and exhibits in an amusing light the sophistical artifices 
resorted to by the friends of progress, to avert the odium 
which their proposed movement was certain to excite. It 
shows us the two parties in conflict, and acquaints us with the 
positions occupied by each. The conservatives take their 
stand within the old intrenchments of pride and prejudice, 
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while their assailants are attempting to dislodge them by the 
force of arguments drawn from necessity. 

The latter is the party in power; and this paper, designed 
at once to vindicate the action of the general government, and 
to refute the narrow views of those who would adhere to the 
policy of its predecessors, goes forth to the people of the 
empire, under the seal of their sovereign, and endorsed by 
governors and viceroys. 

The minds that are thus enlightened are few ; but they are 
the most eminent in the State; and when we see the rays of 
morning glancing on the highest peaks of a mountain range, 
we may be sure that it will not be long before the light reaches 
those of lesser elevation, or penetrates to the valleys that lie 
between them. Under a government constituted like that of 
China, an immense advantage lies on the side of those in 
power. Whatever cause they advocate is sure to be respected 
by the people; and in this case, convinced that ignorance is 
the bane of their people, they are in earnest in endeavoring to 
apply the remedy. 

Nor are these enlightened views confined to the heads of the 
government. A growing avidity for books of science is per- 
ceptible among the literary classes; some of whom contribute 
liberally for the publication of scientific works, and feel repaid 
by the honor of having their names associated with the ad- 
vancement of learning. 

To meet this growing taste for real knowledge, the viceroy 
of Kiangnan is now bringing out a series of works on scientific 
subjects, mostly by European authors, employing at a high 
salary, in the capacity of editor, a learned native, who was in- 
structed by English missionaries. One of the works last pub- 
lished is Ricci’s translation of Euclid, enlarged by A. Wylio, 
Esy., late of the London mission. It contains a preface by the 
last named gentleman, in which he replies to the commoa 
charge that missionaries take advantage of mathematics to 
propagate Christianity, by admitting the fact, and setting forth 
the transcendent value of religious truth. This preface is re- 
printed entire without the alteration of a word; nor does the 
viceroy, in the introduction from his own pen, bring forward 
anything to counteract its influence. 
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The views of the more advanced members of this scholarly 
class, are well set forth in an essay lately published in a 
Ohinese newspaper by Changluseng, a gentleman of wealth 
and titular rank, who has lately published two small volumes, 
one on engineering and the other on chemistry. 

As a testimony to the scientific labors of missionaries, as well 
as an index of intellectual progress, it is of sufficient value to 
justify us in translating a few paragraphs. He is discussing a 
question much mooted among the Chinese, that of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of foreign intercourse. 

“Commencing,” he says, “ with the last years of the Ming 
dynasty, we opened the seaports of Kwangtung to foreign 
trade, doing a profitable business in tea and silks, receiving in 
return fabrics of woolen and cotten suited to our wants; as 
well as clocks, matches, mirrors, and other articles of luxury. 
But opium came in at the same time, and its poisonous streams 
have penetrated to the core of the flowery land. The blame 
of this partly rests on us, but when we go to the root of the 
evil, it is impossible to exculpate the English from the guilt of 
originating the traffic.” 

“ Foreigners, with their ships and steamers, have, more- 
ever, monopolized the carrying trade of the seacoast and the 
great rivers; throwing thousands of seafaring natives out of 
employ, and causing great distress.” 

To the advantage derived from the purchase of foreign 
arms, from their assistance in suppressing the late rebellion, 
and, above all, from the protection which they extended over 
the open ports, he does ample justice. Yet in striking a 
balance sheet, he still concludes that the “advantages de- 
tived trom foreign commerce are not sufficient to make amends 
for the evils to which it has given rise. But the benefits 
which we derive from the teachings of missionaries are more 
than we can enumerate.” 

He then recapitulates the publications of missionaries on 
scientific subjects, commencing with those of the Jesuit fathers 
of two centuries ago, and coming down to those of the Pro- 
testants of the present day ; and closes the catalogue with the 
remark, “all these are the works of missionaries—they are 
Well adapted to augment the knowledge, and quicken the in- 
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tellect of China. Their influence on our future will be un- 
bounded.” 

But he does not stop with the scientific teachings of mis- 
sionaries. “China,” he says, “is much given to idolatry, 
which is to us a source of wasteful and foolish practices. 
Now, Christianity teaches men to renounce the worship of 
idols, in conformity with the maxim of Confucius, ‘that he 
who sins against Heaven will pray in vain to any other.’ 
Should we attend to these instructions, our women would 
cvase to frequent the temples, and we shonld waste no more 
money on idolatrous processions. Monasteries would be con- 
verted into private residences, and their yellow-capped occu- 
pants would not be seen fleecing the people by their de- 
ception. Their sorceries and charms would be laughed at, 
and this would indeed be a great gain.” 

The author of these paragraphs has very little sympathy 
with the spiritual elements of our holy faith, but like many of 
his countrymen he views it with favor, as a powerfnl agency, 
cdperating with the diffusion of science, to emancipate his 
country from the bondage of superstition. 

Such views as these, it is hardly necessary to say, have not 
yet become thestaple of public opinion. The opposition out- 
numbers the administration, and pamphlets against Chris- 
tianity and science are more numerous than those in their 
favor. Still enough, we think, has been said to show that the 
tide is turning. Chinese statesmen, of both schools, recognize 
the incipient change. Some exert all their influence to check 
its progress ; while others, who describe their illiberal oppo- 
nents as tso tsing kwan tien, ‘looking at the sky from the 
bottom of a well; are doing all in their power to help it 
forward. 

There is a word of frequent occurrence in the state papers 
of the day, which must prove a talisman of might to the pro- 
gressive party. Thisis chunghing, a term allied in signification 
to that which we have placed at the head of this Article. It 
relates specifically to dynastic renovations, such as that which 
occurred in the dynasty of Han, when that illustrious house, 
reviving after a period of decay, entered afresh on a career of 
glory. In the present case, the Manchu family, which has 
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given to the empire some of its most distinguished sovereigns, 
was reduced to the verge of extinction by the combined influ- 
ence of foreign wars and domestic rebellion. The late Emper- 
or, Hienfung, having fled to Tartary, and died of chagrin and 
despair, the victorious Allies strove with laudable moderation 
to heal the wounds, so nearly fatal, which they had them- 
selves inflicted ; and when his infant son, Tungche, succeeded 
to the throne, they afforded him both moral support and mili- 
tary aid. 

With peace abroad, and no longer any powerful enemy at 
home, the statesmen of China believe (and they have good 
grounds for the opinion) that their young Emperor comes to 
power at a most auspicious epoch. Favored with the friend- 
ship of powerful nations, and with sources of power unknown 
to antiquity placed within his reach, it is possible, as they 
think, and even probable, that his reign, by the splendor of its 
intellectual progress, may eclipse the military glory of his 
most illustrious ancestors. They desire to make the present 
reign the commencement of a new career, and are constantly 
exhorting one another to codperate in the work of renovation. 
This is what they mean by chunghing, and when they seek to 
effect it by the intellectual regeneration of their people, it ac- 
quires the full dignity of a national renaissance. 

Bat is it within the bounds of possibility that such a renais- 
sance should be achieved without the whole empire first passing 
through a period of disintegration? Is it possible that this 
ancient people, hoary with years, and bowed beneath a load of 
traditions, should descend into the fountain of youth and 
emerge with all the freshness of manhood’s prime, without un- 
dergoing the painful process of dismemberment and recon- 
struction? Or must they be cut in piecemeal, and thrown 
into the seething caldron before they can come forth a reno- 
vated people ? 

This is the great problem of the day, the question of “ to be 
or not to be” in the politics of China. But however it may 
be solved, as it relates to the government, the Chinese people 
mnst and will be renovated. Foreign diplomatists and states- 
men feel that a mighty change must pass over the people, 
sweeping away their old superstitions, unchaining them from 
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the oars of custom, and setting their minds free to labor in 
productive fields, before they can be qualified to develop the 
resources of their magnificient patrimony. The most intelli- 
gent of them believe that such a change, though gradual in its 
approach, is certain to take place. Such menas H. B. M. Min- 
ister in Peking, whose experience in China dates back a 
quarter of a century,—such men as the chief of the Chinese 
Embassy, whose experience extends over seven years; and such 
men as the Inspector General of Imperial Customs, who has 
resided in China twice that length of time,—all have faith in the 
future of China, and favor well devised schemes for the im- 
provement of the Chinese people. 

We have adverted to the encouragement which the advocates 
of progress among the Ohinese derive from a prevailing im- 
pression that the present is a time favorable for chunghing or 
renovation. In addition to this, they have a powerful support 
in a saying of their sage, expressed in the first sentence of the 
Tahio or great study, that “ it is the prime duty of the sover- 
eign to seek the renovation of his people.” 

To the renovation of the Chinese people, the most formida- 
ble obstacle is the use of opium, a vice of recent growth, for 
the prevalence of which they have to thank the unscrupulous 
cupidity of Christian nations. It undermines the physical 
system, impairs the mental faculties, and smites the moral 
nature with a kind of paralysis. It impoverishes the individ- 
ual and the public, and hangs as a dead weight on the pros- 
perity of the State. A little cloud at the commencement of 
the present century, it has expanded with alarming rapidity, 
until it casts heavy shadows over the prospect of the future, 
and on the hearts of the weil wishers of China, It threatens 
to sap the vigor of the Chinese race, a race that has seen the 
Egyptians and Assyrians laid in their graves, and continued 
till our own day with unimpaired vitality, sending forth fresh 
swarms frum the old hive, to colonize the steppes of Tartary, 
and the Islands of the Sea, and to compete with European 
emigration on our own Pacific coast. 

But happily an antidote is in the field. The Chinese have 
not attempted like the Japanese to weave their code of inter- 
national intercourse into a net-work which shall admit civili- 
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zation and exclude Christianity. On the contrary, the govern- 
ment has pledged itself in all their recent treaties to protect 
the propagators and professors of the Christian religion. 
Already is Christianity in some localities getting a hold on the 
popular mind; and thongh it encounters violent opposition, 
culminating now and then in a furious outbreak, the imperial 
power may at any time be invoked for its defense by the repre- 
sentative of a “ Treaty power.” It is working its way up 
through the lower strata of society, preparing its triumph from 
afar, proving itself a moral antiseptic to counteract the growth 
of corruption; or rather a new principle of life, which will 
not merely conserve but renovate the Chinese race. To this 
grand result, the intellectual movement, which it is the special 
object of this Article to indicate, will prove itself a powerful 
auxiliary, like the revival of letters in modern Europe, pre- 
paring the way for a work of spiritual reform. 

Can this renovation, we again ask, be effected under the 
sceptre of the reigning house? Without venturing a cate- 
gorical answer, we only say that many propitious circumstan- 
ces appear to concur in a remarkable manner. 

The present is a minority reign; and the influential men 
who surround the throne, are leaders in this movement to 
“infuse new elements of strength into the government of 
China.” The Emperor, a Jad of thirteen years, may imbibe 
their spirit, and shape his policy on theirs ; and in a few years, 
when he takes the reins of power into his own hands, he will 
receive in person, as by treaty bound, the embassadors of for- 
eign powers. He will thus have an opportunity for acquiring 
new ideas, such as his fathers never enjoyed. 

The government, though rudely shaken and much exhaust- 
ed, gives unmistakable signs of convalescence. With its 
growing superiority in discipline and arms, it can smile at the 
menaces of border tribes, and hold in check the seeds of 
domestic revolution. China’s greatest danger is from the 
great Powers of the West. 

Russia covets her sunny plains and fine harbors, and 
France would not be averse to accepting China as an offset to 
British India. But England is too jealous of her great rivals 
to consent to any encroachment of this nature by either 
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them. The doctrine of the balance of power, formerly limited 
in its application to the map of Europe, is now transferred to 
Eastern Asia; and it is under the shield of this principle 
alone, that either China or Japan can hope to maintain her 
independence. 

It is possible, however, that powers that hold each other in 
check from no better motives than mutual jealousy, might at 
any moment reconcile their differences by agreeing to a 
Polandlike partition. And here the friendship of the United 
States becomes of unspeakable value, for incapacitated alike by 
sitaation and policy from making encroachments on the terri- 
tories of China, we are directly interested in preserving the 
integrity of the Chinese empire. Indeed, so vital is it that we 
should have for our trans-pacific neighbor a great and inde- 
pendent nation, that we certainly should not fail to give them 
the benefit of our moral support. We might, indeed, carry it 
as far as we did on behalf of Mexico; or, in case of necessity, 
push it to the extent of giving material aid. 

In any case it is not much that China would have to ask of 
us—her own forces, with American officers to lead them, and a 


few American companies to set them an example, being 
amply sufficient to repel any European invasion. 

It is a grand position for the United States thus to be a key- 
stone among the great nations of the earth; which, instead of 
crushing China, combine to extend over her the arch of their 
power, and to protect her in the career of improvement, on 
which she has so happily entered. 
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Articte IV.—THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


The Substance of two Reports of the Faculty of Amherst Col- 
lege to the Board of Trustees, with the doings of the Board 
thereon. Amherst: Carter & Adams. 1827. 


Reports on the Instruction in Yale College; by a Committee 
of the Corporation and the Faculty. NewHaven: H. Howe. 
1828. 


Report of the Committee on Organization, presented to the 
Trustees of the Cornell University, Oct. 21, 1866. Albany: 
1867. 


The Cornell University. Second General Announcement. 
Second Edition, with additions. Albany: 1868. 


Letter of President White in the New York Tribune ; 
March 16, 1868. 


Classical and Scientific Studies, and the Great Schools of 
England, ete., etc. By W. P. Arxtnson. Oambridge: 
1865. 


Remarks on Classical and Utilitarian Studies, etc., ete. By 
Jacos Bieztow, M. D., ete. Boston: 1867. 


Classical Studies, etc., etc. By Francis Bowen. Cambridge: 
1867. 


Inaugural Address delivered to the University of St. An- 
drews, Feb. 1, 1867. By Joun Srvarr Mitt, ete. London: 
1867. 


Speech of Robert Lowe, M. P., at Edinburgh, Nov. 2, 1867. 


Essays on a Liberal Education, Edited by Rev. J. W. Far- 
RAR, etc., etc. Second Edition. London: 1868. 


A Lecture delivered at the Roval Institution, Feb. 8, 1867. 
By Rev. J. W. Farrar. London: 1867. 


Schools and Universities on the Continent. By Marriew 
Arnoxp, etc., etc. London: 1868. 
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Suggestions on Academical Organization, with especial refer- 
ence to Oxford. By Marx Parmson, etc. Edinburgh; 
1868. 

Inaugural Address of James MeCosh, D. D., LL. D., a8 
President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, Oct. 27, 
1868. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1868. 


The American Colleges have of late been somewhat formally 
challenged by what is called the American Public, to appear 
before its tribunal, and to give a satisfactory explanation and 
defense of their system of discipline and study, on penalty of 
being either nonsuited or condemned. The challenge has been 
repeated too often, and from too many quarters, to be wholly 
neglected, however confident the friends and defenders of the 
college system may be of tle goodness of their cause. 

It should be remembered, however, that the present is not the 
only time when this system has been seriously called in question, 
or when important changes have been proposed in order to 
bring it into nearer conformity with the so-called spirit of the 
times, the alleged wants of educated men themselves, and the 
demands of what is termed public opinion. 

In August, 1826, a detailed report was presented to the 
Board of Trustees of Amherst Coliege proposing very import- 
ant modifications of its course of study. This provided, among 
other features, for the addition to the “ present classical and 
scientific four years’ course” of “a new course, equally 
thorough and elevated with this, but distinguished from it by 
a more modern and national aspect, and by a better adaptation 
to the taste and future pursuits of a large class of young men, 
who aspire to the advantages of a liberal education.” It also 
provided for “a department devoted to the science and art of 
teaching; but more especially, at first, to the education of 
schoolmasters,” and also for “a department of theoretical and 
practical mechanics.” The new department which was to be 
equally thorough and elevated with the old was to be distin- 
guished by the following features, viz., the greater prominence 
given to English literature; the substitution of French and 
Spanish, and eventually of German and Italian, for Greek and 
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Latin; the study of Practical Mechanics; greater atten- 
tion to Chemistry, Natural History, to ‘‘Modern History, 
especially the History of the Puritans,” to “ Civil and Political 
law, embracing the careful study of American Constitutions.” 
To these might be added “ Drawing and Civil Engineering.” 
Ancient History, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, Mathematics, Natural, Intellectual, and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Anatomy, Political Economy, and Theology, were re- 
tained in both courses. In conformity with this plan, the 
studies for this parallel course were assigned to the several 
terms of the four years’ course, text-books were selected, 
and it was confidently expected that many who aspired to the 
degree of B. A. would prefer the studies which were so mnch 
better suited to modern ideas. The reasons for substituting 
the modern languages for the ancient, and for giving a wider 
range in other respects to the studies pursued, were urged with 
great earnestness by the authors of the plan, and they are very 
nearly like those which we find in the many publications 
which have been issued within the last few years advocating a 
reform of the college system. The views expressed in the Re- 
port presented to the Trustees of Amherst College in 1825, 
and those in the Report of the Committee on Organization 
presented to the Trustees of the Cornell University in 1866, 
are strikingly alike. Both assert, in the strongest language, 
that dissatisfaction prevails extensively with the college system 
- as then and now conducted. Both insist, with assured posi- 
tiveness, that more valuable results can be attained by provid- 
ing parallel and special courses of study. The principal differences 
are, that the Cornell report in its second general course substi- 
tutes German for Greek, and in its third, French and Ger- 
man for Latin and Greek, and that it also provides most 
liberally, and in a very sanguine and hopeful spirit, for 
optional and special courses, and for a large vorps of special 
and non resident lecturers. The scheme proposed at Amherst 
never went any further than to be printed in one or two annual 
catalogues, with the names of a few special students. No per- 
son, so far as we are informed, ever received the Bachelor’s 
degree on the modern course of study. 

In 1827 Hon. Noyes Darling, a member of the Corporation 
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of Yale College, introduced a resolution that a committee be 
appointed “to inquire into the expediency of so altering the 
regular course of instruction in this college, as to leave out of 
said course the study of the dead languages, substituting other 
studies therefor, and either requiring a competent knowledge 
of said languages, as a condition of admittance into the college, 
or providing instruction in the same for such as shall choose to 
study them after admittance, and that the said committee be 
requested to report at the next annual meeting of this corpor- 
ation.” In 1828 the committee made their report, and in- 
cluded “in it two elaborate papers written by President Day 
and Professor Kingsley,” one containing a summary view of 
the plan of education in the college ; the other “an inquiry into 
the expediency of insisting on the study of the ancient lan- 
guages,” 

We need not refer to the changes proposed by President 
Wayland, in Brown University, and to the reasons by which 
he enforced their adoption. The scheme which he so carefully 
elaborated and set in motion, for some reason or other, was 
soon abandoned. Some very important changes were also pro- 
posed and introduced into the university of Vermont, at the 
instance, and under the sanction of its very scholarly Presi- 
dents. The last, however, were not all in the line of modern 
theories. We have referred to these facts to remind some of 
our readers that the views which are now so confidently urged 
are not entirely novel, and that some of them have already 
been in a certain sense subjected to the test of an actual or at 
least a proposed experiment. 

The distrust of our colleges and of their system of education 
which is now so freely expressed, has been greatly stimulated, 
and is likely to be still more effectively reinforced by the zeal- 
ous and passionate assaults that have of late been made upon 
the great schools and universities of England. These critical 
assaults have appeared in almost every possible form, from the 
ponderous blue-books, that embody the reports of Parliament- 
ary commissioners, down to the spiteful and capricious attacks 
of titled and untitled demagogues ; from the elaborate volume 
of essays, written by experienced teachers and accomplished 
Fellows of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, down to the 
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ill-natured and ignorant thrusts of half-educated and conceited 
sciolists and scientists. It is scarce matter of wonder, in one 
point of view, that some ill informed persons should imag- 
ine that the studies and discipline of the American colleges 
are the same with those of the English schools and universities, 
and should draw effective arguments from the imagined upris- 
ing of the English people against scholastic traditions, to the 
propriety and necessity of our doing the same with what are 
supposed to be similar burdens. It is, however, a matter of 
wonder that some who use such arguments should fail either 
to see or to confess that the points of difference are so great 
between the two as to forbid rather than warrant the inferences 
which are derived from them, or that any one should adopt the 
motto which Mr. Atkinson has prefixed to his very clever 
essay—more ingenious than ingenuous as it seems to us—mu- 
tato nomine de te fabula narratur. 

It seems to us that it is only fair for the American assailants 
of the American colleges to remember that it is but a very 
small number of the most violent of the English reformers who 
contend for, or would even suffer any serious diminution from 
the prominence given to the classics in a course of public edu- 
cation. The Hon. Robert Lowe did, indeed, not think it un- 
worthy of his character to use his fine classical learning and re- 
putation in contemptuouely depreciating the study of the ancient 
languages and the ancient writers, in comparison with the 
study of the modern tongues and literature. But his was a 
capricious escapade of a rather uncertain leader, and it should 
weigh but little when set off against the deliberate utterances 
of that steady-going wheel-horse among the reformers, John 
Stuart Mill, himself not a university man, in his inaugural 
address at the university of St. Andrews. In that address Mr. 
Mill says: “The only languages, then, and the only literature, 
towhich I would allow a place in the ordinary curriculam, 
are those of the Greeks and Romans; and to these I would 
preserve the position in it which they at present occupy. That 
position is justified by the great value in education, of knowing 
well some other cultivated language and literature than one’s 
own, and by the peculiar value of those particular languages 
and literature.” p. 22. That Mr. Mill is, withal, as earnest for 
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reform in all the other particulars which his associates insist 
upon is evident from another passage which sums up many 
pages of illustration and argument. “I will say confidently 
that if the two classical languages were properly taught, there 
would be no need whatever for ejecting them from the school 
course, in order to have sufficient time for everything else that 
need be included therein.” p. 16. 

Mr. Farrar also, the editor of the very significant and able 
volume of essays to which we may refer hereafter, says in his 
lecture before the Royal Institution: “I must avow my dis- 
tinct conviction that our present system of exclusively classi- 
cal education as a whole, and carried out as we do carry it out, 
is a deplorable failure.” Lecture, etc., p. 18. ‘That Greek 
and Latin—taught in a shorter period, and in a more com- 
prehensive mnner—should remain as the s»lid basis of a liberal 
education, we are all (or nearly all) agreed: none can hold such 
an opinion more strongly than myself; but why can it not be 
frankly recognized that an education confined to Greek and 
Latin is a failure, because it is an anachronism?”  Jdid., p. 24. 
These passages must be accepted as decisive by those among 
us who are willing to learn from their own declarations, what 
are the real sentiments and aims of the reformers of school and 
university education in England. It ought not to be necessary to 
cite them, however, in order to enable many among us to 
judge for themselves what are the methods and what the 
studies of these schools. Any well informed man ought to know 
that they are materially different from the studies and methods 
which prevail among ourselves. We do not say that our own 
methods are perfect, or that we have not inherited and retained 
some of the errors and defects which are so excessive in the Eng- 
lish schools; but we do insist that the American colleges should 
not be confounded with the English public schools or universi- 
ties, in respect to their defects, as they certainly would not 
claim to possess all the excellencies which these institutions 
may fairly assert for themselves. 

That there may be no question or mistake in respect to this 
matter, we will briefly touch upon those features in the Eng: 
lish institutions which have been subjected to special criticism 
in the polemic against them which is now so actively prose- 
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ented in the mother country. The first of these is the exces- 
sive attention,—in some cases the almost exclusive attention,— 
which is given to the study of the classics. In connection with 
this, the methods of learning and of teaching, especially the 
enforcement of composition, eminently of the composition of 
Latin verses, have been very earnestly assailed, and somewhat 
feebly defended. The comparatively little attention given to 
Natural History and Physics, as well as to the Mathematical, 
Historical, Moral, and Political Sciences, in the great schools 
generally, and in the University of Oxford in particular, as 
well as the preponderance of Physics and the Mathematics at 
Cambridge, have ulso been abundantly discussed. The meager 
requirements for the “pass” examinations in both universities, 
and the frightful excess to which the coaching and cramming 
processes are carried in preparing candidates for these examin- 
ations, with the decay of the normal efficiency of the tutorial 
office, and the consequent idleness of seventy per cent.—as it is 
said—of the residents and graduates of the universities, have 
been thoroughly discussed and fully exposed. As incidental 
to these, the excessive development of a taste for gymnastic 
sports on the one hand, and the systematic indulgence in foolish 
extravagance or vicious dissipation on the other, have been the 
subjects of severe comments. 

The general neglect of the speculative sciences and of the 
investigation of principles in their application to all branches 
of knowledge is also noticed by some very sagacious critics as 
a defect in the studies of those who read for honors. It is 
urged with great force that admirable as is the diligence of 
those who read earnestly, and excellent in some respects as are 
the results of their reading, yet the absence of a truly philo- 
rophical or rhythmical culture is seen in the excessively sophis- 
tical—in the sense of the ancient Greeks—character of the cul- 
wre that is attained, as well as in the very extensive prevalence 
of one-sided tendencies in the two extremes of ultra anglican- 
ism on the one hand, and’ of positivism on the other. The 
compulsory residence of all the undergraduates, the pedantic 
strictness in the forms and the notorious laxness of the ad- 
ministration of the college system, with the almost entire dis- 
use of the professorial function, and of university freedom, are 
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topics of almost universal complaint. The remedies earnestly re- 
commended, are the abandonment of the college system, wholly 
or in part, the allowance of free attendance upon the university 
lectures to lodgers in the town, and of the freest competition 
for the valuable honors and emoluments which the universi- 
ties have in their gift. All the reformers advocate the increase 
of the number of university chairs, and the immense en- 
largement of the course of instruction in respect to the subjects 
treated and the range of investigation. A few insist on the 
abolition of all religious and ecclesiastical tests, and on a re- 
organization of the whole system of prizes, honors, and emola- 
ments. 

It is obvious that while the discussion of school and univer- 
sity reforms in England must involve a great variety of prin- 
ciples and topics which are of direct application to the changes 
proposed or effected in the American colleges, it is neverthe- 
less true thet the American colleges have in some most import- 
ant respects either escaped or outgrown not a few of the most 
important evils under which the English institutions continue 
to labor. The American colleges give great, perhaps exces- 
sive, attention to the physical and practical sciences. They 
give instruction by lectures as well as by tutors. ° Their ex- 
aminations are frequent and severe. They do not neglect the 
study of the principles of metaphysical, moral, and _ political 
science. Their supervision of the manners and morals of the 
students, and their care for their religious culture, are thought 
by many to be over strict and excessive. 

We return to our subject, “the American Colleges and the 
American Public;” or, to reverse the phrase, as politeness 
requires, “the American Public and the American Col- 
leges.” The phrase as changed reminds us that it is our first 
duty to pay our respects to the tribunal before which the col- 
leges are summoned to appear. This tribunal it may be 
proper for us briefly to characterize without either questioning 
its jurisdiction or being guilty of “ contempt of court.” 

The tribunal, in the present instance, is both assailant and 
judge; uniting generally the functions of the two in the person 
of the same speakers and writers. The tribunal consists, first 
of all, of a limited class of lecturers and writers known as edu- 
cational reformers, whose stock in trade consists of a scanty 
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outfit of a few facts imperfectly conceived and incorrectly _re- 
cited, in respect to the modes of education pursued in the 
middle ages. It is the profession or trade of these men to assail 
the colleges of this country as medieval, cloistered, scholastic, 
monkish. The study of the classics is denounced by the cheap 
epithets of antiquated, useless, and unpractical. The study of 
the mathematics,—which these ignoramuses fail to see is itself 
the most unpractical of all, and which it is lucky that they do 
not know that Plato commended in such exalted language as 
tending to withdraw the mind from sense and utility,—is com- 
mended as practical by way of contrast, because some myste- 
rious connection is supposed to exist between it and the power 
to build bridges, to construct railways, and to drive mining 
shafts. The sciences of nature, as they are called, ¢. ¢., the 
sciences of matter, are regarded as the only sciences which are 
either real or useful. Physiology from the material stand- 
point is the only philosophy or psychology that is considered 
worthy the name. Of literature they have only indefinite or 
low conceptions as a subject of interest or critical study. A 
traveling lecturer is, in the view of these men, the model of a 
university professor. Superficial and second-hand knowledge, 
exaggerated declamation, paradoxical antithesis, and sensa- 
tional extravagance are the desired characteristics of univer- 
sity instruction. There are but few of these downright 
quacks, it is true, but of better and wiser men there are 
many more than a few, who borrow some of the principles 
and methods which characterize these charlatans. Some of 
these are men of whom we had a right to expect better things. 

Another portion of the public who are so ready to prejudge 
the colleges and the‘r system disadvantageously is drawn from 
that very numerous and most respectable class of self-made 
men who have risen to eminence without a collegiate educa- 
tion. Many of them take the first rank in our political, com- 
mercial, and social life, and their success is a perpetual testi- 
mony to the truth, that neither a college degree nor a college 
education do of necessity secure eminence, and that both 
united must be followed by that practical training of actual 
life and contact with men, to which the school and the 
college are only the introduction. A very large class of there 
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self-educated men are painfully sensitive of the disadvantages 
under which they suffer from lack of early scholastic training, 
Many of them have labored assiduously and with eminent suc- 
cess to correct these disadvantages by careful private 
studies in the languages, mathematics, and philosophy. As 
a class they are the most generous supporters of the higher 
learning and of literary institutions as admirably adapted to 
prepare for professional and business life. 

Others of them indulge a jealous contempt of all disciplinary 
training whatever, and find in their own success a satisfactory 
argument for the useleseness of any other than purely practi- 
cal or useful studies, and a decisive refutation of all that can 
be urged in the defense of any other. Self-made or self- 
educated men in this country are also very largely connected 
with the newspaper press ; for the reason that the editor’s vo- 
cation is one of the most inviting in its rewards to those who 
have literary or political aspirations; and because it promises 
success in the shortest time and especially as it itself fur- 
nishes an efficient education in the exercise of the mind 
and the pen in literary essays. It is not surprising that this 
class of editors should be very ready to accept any misconcep- 
tion of the college system, which is either innocently enter- 
tained or ignorantly propagated in the community. It is not 
even surprising that they should be often tempted to make the 
colleges and the college system prominent topics of criticism. 
Many of the colleges are old and respectable from the 
associations and traditions of their history. They are the 
objects of love and affection to multitudes in the community. 
They are the pride and joy of the enthusiastic youth who 
breathe their exhilarant spirit and participate in their exuber- 
ant life. It must also be confessed that they are far from being 
perfect in their constitution or their administration. Both of 
these features make them attractive as subjects for extempora- 
neous criticism and objects of attack. Whether they are regarded 
as venerable castles, or as wind-mills which largely fill the pub- 
lic eye—and grind proportionally but little corn—the bravery 
of attacking them is all the same, and it has stimulated many 
knights of the press to the pleasurable adventure of assaulting 
them. The patent and obtrusive follies of foolish and royster- 
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ing youth are a very deserving and a very easy theme for 
severe editorial comments. The aim that could not suc- 
cessfully direct a rifle at a vital point can easily point a 
blunderbuss at the door of a barn. 

Another important element in this varying and shifting tri- 
bunal before which the colleges are summoned to answer, con- 
sists of the many graduates of these colleges who have received 
little advantage from their college training, or are unconscious 
of the advantages which they have received in fact. The 
question very naturally presents itself at this point, how it can 
happen if the college system is so excellent itself that so many 
graduates of colleges are at the present moment so clamorous 
for college reform? Nay, how is it that they constitute so 
large and so important an element of the tribunal before 
which these colleges are summoned to plead their cause? 
We will endeavor to answer these questions, premising that 
we ourselves admit and contend that the college system and 
its administration both require and*admit some important 
changes. 

In answer to these questions, we would say in the first place 
that many college graduates are not aware of the extent of 
the advantage which they have derived from their public edu- 
cation. All processes that are properly gymnastic and disci- 
plinary perform service and impart benefits of which the 
recipient is unconscious at the time of receiving them, and 
which, unless he has given special attention to education as a 
study, he cannot fully appreciate by subsequent reflection. The 
mental growth to which they contribute is so slow and insen- 
sible, that the fact that growth is achieved and by the means 
employed, is very rarely noticed at the time of its occurrence. 
Let it be conceded that some studies must be chiefly discipli- 
nary, it by no means follows because the graduates of col- 
leges are not distinctly aware of the value of the course by 
which they have been trained, that the course was not the best 
conceivable for the very persons who are the least sen- 
sible of what it has done for them. Again, every system 
of education supposes docility, coéperation, and effort on 
the part of the pupil. Noscheme of education can be efficient 
Without these. We add also the very obvious but almost for- 
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gotten truth, that no system, however skilfully framed or 
wisely administered, has ever been known actually to secure 
such zeal and enthusiasm as is required for the best effects. 
We concede that one system of studies and discipline is better 
fitted than another to awaken and sustain the interest of stu- 
dents. But we venture to assert that there are many college 
graduates who reproach the college system for not having 
done more for them, who would not have the hardihood to 
assert that any selection of studies, any course of discipline, or 
any wisdom of instructors would have exorcised the indolence 
and self-indulgence, the careless and irrespensible spirit which 
possessed them in their college days. 

There are others, and these are not few, who were bent on 
self-improvement in their college life, and were not unwilling 
to labor, whose want of success was chiefly owing to their very 
inadequate preparation for its studies. Any course of pub- 
lic education must assume or prescribe some previous knowl- 
edge and culture, and those who persist in beginning or con- 
tinuing their college life without such preparation have only 
themselves or their friends to blame that tlie college course 
benetited them so little. 

There are some graduates, however, who were earnest, labo- 
rious, and successful in their college studies, who are disposed 
earnestly to criticise the course which was prescribed, because 
it did not fit them more directly for the calling or duties of 
their actual life. Such contend that a more direct adaptation 
of its studies to the foreseen wants of the student would 
awaken greater enthusiasm and secure far more vigorous and 
successful work. It is natural when a graduate comes to any 
special employment or duty that he should regret that his col- 
lege studies did not train him directly for it. He may desire to 
travel or study in a foreign country, or his professional or 
commercial success would be facilitated if he were master of 
French, German, or Spanish. He is very. likely to exclaim, 
* Would that the time which I wasted in the tiresome Latin or 
hateful Greek had been spent in learning the living language 
which I now have occasion to use!” Or let him painfully feel 
his deficiencies in the command of a good English style or in 
familiarity with English literature, and he breaks out into simi- 
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lar impatient reproach that his Alma Mater did not foresee and 
provide for his future wants instead of cramming him with Greek 
and Latin syntax and etymology. Orit may be that he is a manu- 
facturer or a trader, and he wonld give twice or ten times the 
cost of his vollege education if he were a proficient in chemis- 
try, physics, or navigation. Those who make these complaints 
leave out of view much which they ought to consider, and 
especially that it is often impossible to foresee what a man’s 
employment in life is to be. Conceding that a college course 
may be both professional and disciplinary, it might be a worse 
mistake for a man to have studied German and to find that he 
needs to use only Spanish, than to have studied Latin and 
find that he needs either German or Spanish, or to 
have studied chemistry or physics when he requires a know]- 
edge of English or French literature. These considerations 
bring us back to the old doctrine so offensive to a few college 
educated men that the college course is preéminently designed 
to give power to acquire and to think rather than to impart 
special knowledge or special discipline. But on this we will 
not dwell at present, but only remind those who utter these 
critical complaints that they do not always think of the very 
great advantage they have gained for acquiring German, 
French, Spanish, chemistry, physics, and even business judg- 
ment and skill, above those who have not been thus dis- 
ciplined. Most of all, would we ask them to notice whether 
if their sense of the importance to themselves of German, 
French, chemistry, etc., had been as keen while they were in col- 
lege as it is at present, they would not, or could not, have 
mastered these special studies in addition to the Latin and 
Greek which the college prescribed. Without such a sense of 
their importance, their mastery of any of these branches might 
not have been so complete as they find to be needful, and the 
imperfect knowledge obtained might have been purchased at the 
cost of a feebler power to acquire and understand and apply 
not only these needed branches, but all other knowledge and 
skill. Why should it be so easy for a man to forget that when 
in college he was something of a boy, and to cheat himself 
with the fond persuasion that any system of study would 
have endowed him with the wisdom and forecast of a 
VOL, XXVIII. 6. 
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man? Why should reflecting men persuade themselves 
that a college training can of itself give the wisdom of age 
to the thoughtlessness of youth, or wake up that enthu- 
siasm for self-improvement which experience only can de- 
velop. It is most unreasonable, unjust, and ungrateful, to 
demand of any system of education or institution of learning 
that it should place in the bow of the vessel which rushes 
impetuously before the breeze those glowing “ stern lights” 
which, even for the earnest and wise, shine so sadly and 
so luridly over the path which has engulfed so many good 
resolutions, so many vain essays, 80 many ambitious plans, so 
many schemes of study, so many promised acquisitions of 
knowledge and power; which path for the vicious and indo- 
lent is but a foaming and dreary waste of ruin. 

We repeat the assertion already made that we do not regard 
the college system as faultless. On the contrary, we believe it 
to be capable of some very important modifications and im- 
provements. At the same time, we affirm that the principal 
features by which it is characterized are susceptible of a tri- 
umphant vindication even before the somewhat miscellaneous 
tribunal which we have briefly described. We propose to con- 
sider these distinguishing features, and to enquire how far they 
are capable of vindication, and in what respects the colleges 
may be improved either in their constitution or their adminis- 
tration. We will consider, first of all, the studies appropriate 
to the colleges in respect to the selection of topics and the 
methods of teaching. 

The American Colleges have been from the first and uniformly 
schools of classical study and learning. A knowledge of the 
elements of the Greek and Latin languages has been required 
for admission, and the study of the two has been enforced upon 
all as the condition of receiving the Bachelor’s degree. This 
has been universally true, the few exceptions being too incon- 
siderable to deserve attention. The enforced study of these lan- 
guages upon all the students, and for the most of the undergrad- 
uate course, is a ground of complaint, and its advocates are re- 
quired to give anew the reasons for adhering toit. The trustees 
of the Cornell University, while they shrink from the charge of 
abandoning or depreciating the stady of the classics, have dis- 
tinctly taken the position that, for the purposes of discipline 
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and culture, the study of the French and German classics is as 
efficient as the study of the Greek and Latin, and that an equiva- 
lent knowledge of either two should entitle the student to the 
same college honors. The doctrine is also very extensively taught 
that it is questionable whether the study of language is better 
fitted to train and discipline the mind in early life than the study 
of physics or history; and, granting that it is, that it does not 
follow that the study of Greek or Latin is essentially to be pre- 
ferred to that of German or French. In short, the mind of our 
tribunal, “the American public,” is at present undecided and 
disturbed by the question whether the cvileges do not commit 
a grievous wrong in enforcing classical studies upon all their 
students, and in giving to these studies especial honor. 

We contend not only that the colleges have judged rightly in 
giving to the study of language the prominence which it receives, 
and that the Greek and Latin deserves the special preéminence 
which has been assigned them, but that there are peculiar rea- 
sons why they should be even more thoroughly and earnestly 
cultivated than they have been. 

Our first position is, that for the years appropriated to school 
and college training, there is no study which is so well adapted 
to mental discipline as the study of language. We argue this 
from the fact that language is the chief instrument of intelli- 
gence. It ts thought made visible and clear, not merely to the 
person to whom thoughts are to be conveyed, but to the per- 
son who thinks for and by himself or alone. The earliest discrim- 
inations and memories to which we are tasked by nature are those 
which are involved in the mastery of our mother tongue. It is 
true the observation of nature, in the education of the eye and 
the ear, and in the control and discipline of the body, involves 
a multitude of “object lessons,” and imposes much “ object 
teaching,” but it can scarcely be contended that the discipline 
of the senses requires either the cudtwre or the discipline of the 
intellect, in the same sense as does that attention to language 
which is required in learning to speak and write the language first 
acquired. We assume, because it is not necessary to prove, that 
the most conspicuously intellectual of the various intellectual 
acts of infancy and childhood are exercised with language. 
The slowness and difficulty with which some children_learn to 
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use language is taken as an infallible sign of some defect or 
late development of intellectual power. The most important 
part of the knowledge which we acquire is gained through 
words spoken or written, and the study of nature itself must 
mainly be prosecuted through books. Natural history, with its 
eurious facts and nice discriminations, geography with its 
descriptions of distant and unseen lands, of mountains and rivers, 
and romance with its fairy tales, so exciting and so dear to the 
child, all presuppose and exercise this same knowledge. The 
world of words is, in its way, as important and as real to the 
child as the world of things; and most of the intellectual re- 
lations of either things or thoughts can only be discerned by 
an attention to and apprehension of the relations of words. 

As school life advances the intellect is to be tasked and dis- 
ciplined by special classes of studies, the object of which is to 
train the intellectual power, and to furnish it with facts and 
truths. The mind is constrained to reflection and analysis. From 
acquisition, observation, and memory it proceeds to be trained 
to the independent judgments of science. What shall be the snb- 
ject matter upon which its essays are employed? Nature 
directs, and the experience of many generations has confirmed 
the wisdom of her intimations, that language is the appro- 
priate sphere of these essays. The mind is not sufficiently ma- 
tured to’ study nature in a scientific way. Of natural history 
the mind at this period is capable, but not of the sciences of 
nature. The facts of natural history, the experiments of 
physics and chemistry, do not discipline the mind enough ; the 
science of these facts involves a training and rank which the 
intellect has not yet attained. The mathematics present a most 
important field, but the field is peculiar and unique. For the 
sphere and materials of what we call intellectual training we 
are shut up to the study of language; not exclusively, indeed, 
for, as we shall show in its place, facts and imaginations should 
both instruct and relieve the excessive and one-sided strain 
which the discipline of language involves; but if there is to be 
discipline in the eminent sense, it must be effected by means 
of the study of language. Whatever substitute be devised it 
will fail of imparting that peculiar intellectual facility and 
power which this study secures. 
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Assuming that the study of language is the most efficient in- 
strument of discipline, we assert that the study of the classical 
languages should be universally preferred to any other as a 
means of discipline in every course of liberal education, and 
should continue to be made prominent and necessary in the 
American colleges. When we assert this, we do not assert it 
as a self-evident or as an unquestioned proposition. It is a fair 
question to ask, and a reasonable one to be answered, “ Why is 
not French as efficient an instrument of discipline and culture 
as the Latin, and why may not German be substituted for the 
Greek, provided each be thoroughly and scientifically studied ?” 
This question is fair and reasonable to answer and discuss, be- 
cause the prima facie evidence is that the one is as good as the 
other. But this prima facie probability is, in our opinion, far from 
being the self-evident certainty which it seems to be in the judg- 
ment of our accomplished and admirable friend President White, 
when he says “‘ It is impossible to find a reason why a man should 
be made Bachelor of Arts for good studies in Cicero and Tacitus, 
and Thucydides and Sophocles, which does not equally prove 
that he onght to have the same distinction for good studies in 
Montesquieu and Corneille, and Goéthe and Schiller, and Dante 
and Shakespeare.” Letter to the New York Tribune. With all 
due respect to the President, we think that it is not only easy 
to find one such reason, but that many very readily suggest 
themselves. First of all, it is obvious, we think, that the stu- 
dent who makes “ good studies” in Cicero and Thucydides will 
be likely, in the present state of society in this country, also to 
make “ good studies” in Montesquieu, Goéthe, etc., ete. We 
cannot take so narrow a view of the nature and operation of a 
literary education as for a moment to consider it as limited to a 
four years’ course. The classical student who is zealous enough 
to do well, will not, in the present state of knowledge, and with 
the facilities which he enjoys, be likely to fail to learn one or 
two of the modern languages also. If he does not do this in 
college, should he have special occasion to use them for the 
purposes of study, travel, or business, he will have acquired 
the power to learn them with comparative ease and rapidity. 
If he is to acquire several Romanic languages, the thorough 
study of Latin will even be a positive gain in their acquisition, 
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so far as time is concerned. Mr. John Stuart Mill goes so far 
as to assert that the mastery of Latin “ makes it easier to learn 
four or five of the continental languages than it is to learn one 
of them without it.” Mr. Mill would make little or no pro- 
vision for the study of the modern languages in the university, 
for the reason that it is to be supposed that a man who is bred 
a scholar will study some things after he leaves college, and 
especially such of the modern tongues as he has occasion to 
use. 

They are trite sayings that all modern literature goes back 
to these languages for its germs and beginnings, and cannot be 
thoroughly understood without a knowledge of the languages 
and the life which they reveal; that not only the roots of the 
languages of modern Europe are to be found in them, but the 
roots and germs of modern literature are in their literature as 
well; that much of what we call learning is written in Latin 
and Greek ; that Greek is the original language of the New 
Testament, which records the beginning of the history of the 
Christian creed, and the great truths which the church has re- 
ceived ; that modern science has constructed its most refined 
and complicated terminology out of materials derived freshly 
from both languages, and the Greek in particular. But to all 
these considerations we shall be met with the reply, that the 
majority of the men who are educated at college will never 
become scholars at all, and do not require the education which 
is fundamental to a scholar’s knowledge. We answer that, if 
this is so, the majority of such persons have even the greater 
need, and will be likely to make a more efficient use of the 
power, and discipline, and scholarship which classical study 
will give them than of the more or less of German and French 
which they may study in its place. The manifold relations by 
which a knowledge of the ancient languages and of ancient 
life are cornected with the history they read, the literature 
which they enjoy, and the institutions under which they live, 
makes even a scanty knowledge of both to be of constant use and 
application. 

The student of Corneille and Goéthe is also mainly con- 
versant with modern ideas and modern civilization. How- 
ever exquisite the diction or masterly the genius of his writer, 
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the sentiments and passions are all modern. But the student 
of Virgil and of Homer cannot painfully translate a few 
books of the Aneid or the Odyssey, without entering into the 
thoughts and sympathizing with the feelings, and living some- 
what of the life, of human beings greatly unlike those whom 
he has ever known or imagined, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings do not repel him by their strangeness so much as they 
attract him by their dignity and truth, and open to him a new 
world of sentiment and emotion. The people, into whose life 
he very imperfectly learns to enter, though in many respects so 
unlike the men of present times, are yet closely connected 
with them by the civilization, the arts, the literature, the insti- 
tutions, the manners, and the laws which the ancients perfected 
and transmitted. We do not say that to receive such impres- 
sions as an imperfect scholarship may impart, is worth all the 
painstaking which the study of Greek and Latin involves, but 
we do assert that if these impressions can be superadded to the 
advantages which come from the discipline which the gram- 
matical study of two languages requires, then this is a sufti- 
cient reason why Greek and Latin should be preferred to 
French and German. 

We contend, moreover, and it is generally conceded, that in 
disciplinary influence the study of the classics is far superior 
to that of the modern tongues, not excepting the German, 
which is most nearly akin to the Greek. The regularity and 
fixedness of the structure, the variety of the inflections, the 
distinctness of the articulations, the refinement of the combi- 
nations, the objective utterances to the mental ear, and the 
graphic painting to the imagination when coupled with the 
wealth of thought and feeling, which verb and adjective, 
which noun and particle enshrine in words and sentences, all 
combine to give the classic tongues a supremacy over the 
languages of modern civilization., which all candid and com- 
petent judges have confessed. It is not pertinent to claim, 
that one complicated and artistic language is of itself equally 
efficient with another for discipline, especially in the begin- 
ning of his public studies. It cannot be soberly urged that one 
dialect, if it be African or Semitic, is as good as another, pro- 
vided it leads the mind to analyze and reflect. The discipline 
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which is required for higher education is not a simple gymnas- 
tic to the intellect, it is not the training of the curious phi- 
lologist, or the sharp logician, but it is a discipline which pre- 
pares for culture and thought, and which gradually lifts the 
mind from the hard and dry paradigms of the pedagogue and 
the enforced syntax of the class-room, to the comparative 
judgment and the esthetic culture of the critic and philospher. 

We find, then, the following reasons why what are called 
“ good studies” in French and German should not entitle a 
person to the Bachelor’s degree ; and why these studies, how- 
ever “good” they may be for certain purposes, cannot be as 
good for the commanding objects for which language and the 
languages are studied in a course of education. 

They are not as good to teach attention to the structure of 
language and all which such attention involves, and thus to 
train the student to the intelligent and facile use of English, 
or to the criticism of the same. They are not as good to pre- 
pare the mind to learn other languages than themselves with 
rapidity, intelligence, and retention. They are not as good 
to prepare for the comparative judgment of the languages 
which one may learn. The exercise of such a judgment, 
whether it is employed for the remoter ends of the philologist, 
or the more general aims of the reflective thinker, is one of 
the most instructive employments of the educated man. No 
man can be a linguist, in the best and most intellectual sense 
of the word, who is not a classical scholar, because these |an- 
guages are the best material with or upon which to study lan- 
guage. The student, who has mastered the elements of Greek 
and Latin, has gone much further in the way to the intelli- 
gent knowledge of language generaliy, than one who has gone 
much farther in the elements of French and German. This is 
explained by the fact already adverted to, that the structure 
of the classical tongues is so complicated yet clear, ramified 
yet regular, artificial yet symmetrical, objective yet artistic ; and 
that in all these features these languages are preéminent above 
the modern tongues. Some philologists do not confess this, we 
know.’ They persuade themselves that an Englishman can be 
trained as successfully to the reflective study of language, by 
the use of his own and one or two modern languages, as by 
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the aid of the classic tongues. But we think such persons, 
being always themselves classicists, mistake their own insight 
and science of such relations, for the insight and science 
which they imagine their pupils might or do attain. In 
short, they imagine their pupils see with an eye and reflect 
with a mind that have been enriched and disciplined by 
classical study. 

Again, such studies cannot be as good for the discipline of 
the intellect. The study of languages so characterized must 
be a better training for the intellect than the study of the lan- 
guages which task the intellect less, from the greater sim- 
plicity of their structure and their greater similarity to the 
mother tongue. We of course assume that the two kinds of 
languages are taught equally well, and are pursued with equal 
zeal and spirit. This, we think, is possible. 

Studies in the modern languages are not as good as studies 
in the ancient, for the knowledge of man, which they directly 
and indirectly impart. The man of the ancient world is a 
different being from the man of modern life. Stately, arti- 
ficial, decided, clear in his opinions, positive and outspoken in 
his aims, objective in his life, positive and sharp in his diction, 
impetuous in his impulses, grand in his connection with the 
state, heroic in his virtues and almost in his vices, he stands 
out in a striking contrast with the man of modern times—the 
self-cultured Pagan against the self-denying Christian, the 
self-cultured against the self-sacrificing, the idolater of country 
and the state against the worshiper of the Father and Redeemer 
of man. He is always intellectual, impressive, and intelligi- 
ble, because he is the perfection of the natural and earthly in 
its purest and noblest manifestations. The man of modern 
life is weakened and divided, it may be, by the strife of the 
natural with the spiritual, of passion with duty, of love 
with selfishness. And yet the classic humanity is not so 
strange that it repels or overaws us. It moves our common 
sympathies, while it enlarges our conceptions of what man 
may become. All that is good in it is the more impressive 
from its very exaggerated and one-sided character. It also 
conveys what it has learned or experienced by means of the 
clear, beautiful, and positive diction which it always employs. 
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It corrects our special defects of thought, of sentiment, and of 
action, by the clear rationalism, the simple emotion, the manly 
behavior which it always sets forth. It even preserves us against 
its own peculiar errors by the very distinctness with which it 
avows them, and the consistent energy with which it acts 
them out. The student of modern literature is always conver- 
sant with men, thinking, feeling, and acting like himself. The 
student of ancient literature is confronted with human beings 
and a human life, which are in some most important particulars 
unlike what he has experienced or even conjectured; and yet 
they were a positive and potent reality. 

The modern languages are not as good as the ancient to pre- 
pare for the intelligent study of modern history. Modern 
history and modern literature have their roots in ancient in- 
stitutions and in ancient life. Modern poetry, philosophy, 
and art, were, at the first, inspired by the poetry, philosophy, 
and art of Greece. Modern polity and law were derived from 
Rome. Modern religion came from Judea, through Grecian 
and Roman society. To understand the beginning and trace 
the progress of the new developments which these prime ele- 
meuts of modern history have undergone, we must go back to 
the beginning, and understand the society and life in which 
they were first rooted and germinated. We cannvt success- 
fally penetrate into the spirit of ancient life without master 
ing the languages and appreciating the literature in which the 
ancients have enshrined and perpetuated this life. Our mod- 
ern educational reformers make much of the study of history, 
and of the philosophy of history. But what can the teacher 
of history accomplish with classes who are practically incapa- 
ble of appreciating the spirit and life of antiquity? How can 
they judge of his assertions or follow his analyses, to whom 
the most important elements with which he deals are substan- 
stially unknown, and must remain forever unappreciated. 

The last reason which we give why studies in the modern 
are not as good as studies in the ancient languages is, that 
they do not as efficiently further the intellectual and esthetic 
culture of the student. The evidence for this has been fur- 
nished in the considerations already adduced. If modern 
history is rooted in the ancient, much more obviously is mod- 
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ern thought and modern culture rooted in ancient thought and 
ancient culture. Its speculation was born of ancient specula- 
tion, and still recognizes its parentage, as it agrees with or 
dissents from the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. The modern 
materialists scarcely more than illustrate and enforce from 
modern physics the ancient metaphysics of the Atomists and 
Epicureans. The modern spirituelists give greater definiteness 
and authority to the mythical constructions of Plato and the 
masterly analyses of Aristotle. The images of the Iliad andthe 
Odyssey are as fresh and as quickening as ever, and their 
thythm as musical and inspiring as they have been in all the 
generations since the birth of modern poetry. They have not 
been superseded by the subjective tendencies of the modern 
muse. The Greek Tragedies are still pregnant with mystery to 
the most subjective and questioning of the moderns, who brood 
over the seeming perplexities of fate and Providence. Allu- 
sions to classical images, scenes, events, and personages, 
are woven into the tissue of all modern writing. Classical 
art, with its outlines as sharply cut as the faces of a crystal, 
and yet as graceful as the undulations of the moving waters, 
has not ceased to be the model of beauty and grace to modern 
art, becanse its products have been animated by the living 
spirit of Christian love, or warmed and elevated by the spirit- 
ual graces of Christian faith and hope. 

The student who makes “ good studies” in modern thought 
and literature, cannot fail, indeed, of a quickening influence 
and guidance, but the student who has made good studies 
in ancient thought, has made himself ready to occupy his 
life with a far more intelligent and refined appreciation of 
modern thought and culture. As in the order of the culture of 
the race, the severe discipline of ancient institutions first pre- 
pared the way for the more genial influences of Christian and 
modern thought and feeling, so in the training of the individ- 
ual on the most generous scale, the pedagogical period is most 
profitably spent in the ancient schools, before the pupil enters 
Upon the second stage of thought and conception in which he 
is to live and act, but which is none the less truly educating, 
because it is in the wider school of life. 

The modern educators, who claim to themselves the merit 
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and name of being especially broad and enlightened, take, in 
fact, the narrowest and most limited views of education and 
of living. They forget that as soon as the student steps forth 
into life, modern thinking, modern literature, and modern 
culture will take him almost exclusively into their possession, 
and will assert supreme control over his education. Under 
the fair pretence of preparing him for the fields of thought and 
action on which he is to enter, they confine him from the 
first to the same round in which he is to walk through life, 
forgetting that the most efficient preparation for a sphere of 
action is not always made in that sphere, but that to be pre- 
pared most efficiently for the intellectual and sesthetical activity 
in which we are to be employed, we must be conversant with 
their germinant forces and their controlling principles. 
Against these views it will be urged, that though they are 
plausible in the ideal, they are impracticable in the real—that 
it is impossible to bring all the members of a college class to 
study the classics with sufficient interest and zeal to make 
them eminently profitable; that while a third of the earnest 
men will study them with zeal, the remaining two-thirds will 
study them with reluctance. Or, as President White says, 
“ When I was a student in one of the largest New England 
colleges, there were over a hundred in my class. Of these, 
twenty or thirty loved classical studies, and could have made 
them a noble means of culture; but these were held back by, 
perhaps, seventy, who dreamed, or lounged, or ‘ponied,’ or 
‘smouged’ through—sadly to the detriment of their minds 
and morals. Consequently the classical professors—as good as 
ever blessed any college—were obliged to give their main 
labor to stirring up the dullards, to whipping in the lag- 
gards—in short, not to the thirty who loved their particular 
studies, but to the seventy who loathed them.” The Cornell 
University will not have things so ordered; it will “ indulge 
in no tirades against the classics.” “It will have the best 
classical professors it can secure—it will equip their depart 
ments thoroughly, it will not thwart them by forcing into 
their lecture rooms a mass of students who, while reciting 
Greek, are thinking of German, etc., etc.” That is, President 
White would have us to infer that in his opinion, and, we be 
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lieve there are many who agree with him, that “the dullards ” 
and “the laggards,” the men who “ ponied ” and “ smouged ” 
in the classics, would have neither been nor done either if 
they had been allowed to study German instead of Greek, and 
that the majority of every college class would study the 
languages with alacrity and zeal, if only they were allowed to 
stady German or French. We do not believe this opinion to 
be correct, and we think it effectually disproved by the indis- 
putable fact that the men who are dudi and who lag in Greek 
and Latin, are almost invariably “ dullards” and “ laggards” 
in German and French, in these very same college classes and 
class-rooms. The few exceptions are explained by the greater 
maturity of mind and of character with which the study of 
the modern languages is begun, and preéminently by the better 
elementary instruction with which it is introduced to the 
mind, to say nothing of the advantage which has been gained 
by even an imperfect study of the classics. 

Moreover, what was true of the class of President White 
in respect to the classics was true eminentiori sensu in respect 
to the mathematics, and yet we do not observe that in the 
scheme of the Cornell University it is proposed to dispense 
with a thorough study of the mathematics in the several 
courses, which are different ways to the same degree. Nor is 
the principle to be admitted that those who are dull in the 
mathematics are to be excused from studying them because they 
long for the classics, or long for history, or it may be, dong for 
the lecture courses to the exclusion of recitations. We do 
not deny that the evils complained of by President White in 
fact exist. But they are not peculiar to any course of study. 
We do not despuir of a partial remedy of these evils, but are 
confident that the remedy is not to be found in the substitution 
of the modern for the ancient languages. 

It should always be remembered that the question with 
which we are concerned relates to the best theoretical selection 
of studies, and cannot always be decided by the practical re- 
sults in particular cases. What is best in theory will be best 
in practice only when it is thoroughly and wisely adminis- 
tered, provided the circumstances are equally favorable. 
Among these circumstances are to be enumerated—adequate 
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preparation, by previous study and training, the best methods 
of teaching and discipline, sufficient time to bring the pre. 
scribed course to its completion, and a warm faith in, and 
enthusiasin for, the value of a study in pupils and students, 
In some of these respects there is room for great improvement, 
and this improvement, as we shail show, is to be desired and 
hoped for in the American colleges. At present we are con- 
cerned with the theory of the selection and distribution of the 
studies. 

It may be contended again that if the modern cannot alto- 
gether take the place of the ancient languages they may share 
an equal portion of time and of honor with them. It being 
conceded that a knowledge of two or three modern languages 
is indispensable to the scholar who is truly educated, it is 
urged that the college ought to provide instruction in these 
languages as a part of its curriculum. In accordance with 
this view the modern languages have been provided for, more 
or less definitely and completely, in many of the colleges, and 
instruction in them is given either in the regular or the op- 
tional courses. The advantages are obvious. The student 
passes from a dead to a living language, as from a Pompeiian to 
a modern dwelling. The first is artistic and ornate, but its 
associations are-with the past; the second is fresh and fra 
grant with modern elegancies and comforts. The sense of 4 
certain or possible utility in the language learned awakens a 
peculiar interest, especially if the student has advanced several 
stages from school life and school-boy associations and if the in- 
terests and responsibilities of manhood have begun to awaken 
and sober bim. The mingling of the ancient and modern in 
grammatical analysis and in etymological research and literary 
criticism, is in every respect happy in its influence. 

On the other hand, it is to be feared that the time for classi- 
cal study will in this way be seriously diminished, that the in- 
terest in, aud estimate of, classical culture will be so far weak- 
ened, that the high academical tone wiil be injuriously lowered, 
and the most important ends of academical discipline will be 
in a measure thwarted. A still more serious evil is incident 
to thé elementary character of most of these studies as at 
present pursued. The college class-room ia not a place in which 
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to drill to French pronunciation or German exercises, and that 
as long as the instruction in German and French is elementary, 
it must lower the tone and dignity of the curriculum. The col- 
lege course retains quite enough of the dressure of the pedagogue 
already and of the subjection of the school boy, and the enforced 
drill of the French and German professor cannot tend to re- 
lieve it of these features. No relief can be devised except to 
require both French and German—one or both—as prepara- 
tory studies, or to make them largely optional, both of which 
expedients are at present open to serious objections. It cer- 
tainly is a fair subject of inquiry, whether the study of both 
languages might not better be treated as an extra or private 
study, under the direction of a competent professor provided 
by the college, and whether if the college should furnish such 
a teacher and encourage attendance upon his lessons, it would 
not contribute to a more efficient training in both ancient 
and modern languages. We may return to this topic again. 

If the classical languages cannot with propriety be replaced 
by those of Modern Europe, much less can the study of the 
English language with any propriety be made a substitute for 
either or both of them. Very much is said now-a-days, in a 
loose and general way, about the study of the English lan- 
guage and literature in our colleges. The critical study of 
English literature cannot be overestimated, so far as the 
awakening and directing of a taste for the best English 
suthors are concerned. To this should be added an ample 
and critical study of the history of this literature. It were 
greatly to be desired that to these should be united the most 
thorough grammatical and philological knowledge of the lan- 
guage itself, and of its leading dialects through the original 
Anglo-Saxon, and its various forms of development. But this, 
Which alone is worthy to be compared with any study of the 
classics for discipline, is a branch of the higher philology, and 
cannot come within the college course, because it presupposes 
& somewhat critical knowledge of the classical and some of the 
modern languages. It cannot, therefore, be urged by any 
person whose opinions are worth regarding as a possible equi- 
valent or substitute for the study of either. The utmost that 
_ an be hoped or desired in this department is the mastery of a 
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thoroughly scientific English grammar, if such an one were to 
be had in the English language. But to suppose it possible to 
subject one’s mother tongue to the same reflective analysis 
which the mastery of a language not vernacular involves, is to 
overlook the most important psychological fact that a language 
which is familiar and early acquired cannot be analyzed before 
the mind has reached its highest maturity, nor unless it has 
been especially aided by the study of at least one foreign 
language. This is one of the truths which experience may be 
supposed to have settled. ; 

We approach what in the minds of many is a much graver 
question, and that is whether the study of the physical sciences 
cannot furnish as effective, and perhaps a more desirable, 
mental discipline than the study of language at all, and whether, 
therefore, it cannot take its place as a branch of college or 
university study. It is contended by many that it can and 
ought. Mr. Herbert Speucer urges very earnestly and in 
great detail, that all the processes which the study of the lan- 
guages involve are brought into requisition in the study of 
nature—that discrimination, combination, and judgment are all 
tasked as variously and as severely in the generalizations and 
judgments of physics as in those of grammar and hermenet- 
tics. His argument is more ingenious and plausible than con 
vincing. The author of a very interesting and able Article on 
“Science in Schools,” in a recent number of the London 
Quarterly Review—October, 1867—argues very ably and inge- 
niously in favor of introducing the Physical Sciences into the 
school and university curriculum. He contends with Spencer 
that, if rightly taught and allowed as large a place in the 
curriculum as the classics, they cannot fail to discipline the mind 
as eilectively as these, for the uses of society and of lite. At 
the same time he has the good sense to see and the boldness to 
say that unless they can be taught in this thorough method, 
they might, for all educational purposes, as well not be taught 
at all. He reasons with masterly and convincing power 
against the practice of teaching the elements of the science 
by compends or brief courses of lectures as tending ouly to 
superticialness and conceit. 

Our own opinion may be expressed in the remark that Natural 
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History should be taught to children and youth in the pre- 
paratory school, but Natural Science, with the exception of 
mathematical and mechanical physics, should be deferred till 
the very latest period’ of the college course, and cannot be 
taught even then with any success, except so far as its funda- 
mental principles, and so to speak, its logical and scientific re- 
lations, are concerned. The mastery of its details and even 
a familiarity with the application of its principles to particulars 
must, of necessity, be referred to the Special Schools of Tech- 
nology or Applied Science ; that is, it must be made a part of 
special as contrasted with general or liberal training. For ex- 
ample, Botany and Mineralogy with the elements of Geology, 
especially Botany, are branches which can be acquired in early 
life,—which is the observing period,—provided an excited inter- 
est can be aroused in their objects. We cannot estimate too 
highly the habits which are induced by these studies, or the 
tastes which they awaken and refine. The nice eye for analy- 
sis, the attentive eye for research, the enterprise and self- 
reliance required for open-air excursions, the elevating in- 
fluences that come from a contact with the purity and beauty 
of nature, and the habits of ready tact and rapid induction 
which such studies and researches involve, are all invaluable 
features of the character, and leave priceless treasures for life. 
No one can appreciate more highly than we the tastes and 
aptitudes of the enthusiastic Naturalist, whether seen in their 
blossom in the youthful votary or in their ripeness in the ma- 
tured Philosopher. We would therefore insist that these 
sciences should be studied thoroughly in the preparatory edu- 
cation, so far as they are mainly sciences of observation and 
of fact. Besides the advantages of which we have spoken, 
they tend to obviate and correct some one-sided tendencies of 
the mere student of books and of words. They rub off his 
pedantry and take down his conceit. They relieve the tedium 
and monotony of the grammar and the dictionary. We might 
connect with botany the elements of vegetable physiology, so 
far at least asthe processes of growth and culture are concerned. 
There is no objection to introduce at this stage the elements 
of experimental chemistry and perhaps of animal physiology, 
to awaken curiosity and stimulate wonder and reverence. But 
VOL. XXVIII. 7 
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further than this we wonld not go, because the philosophical 
or generalizing power is not sufficiently developed to grasp or 
appreciate the truths or relations of natural science properly so 
called. Science of any kind cannot be scientifically taught 
unless it can be scientifically received ; and in order to be sci- 
entifically received the recipient must have been trained to 
discriminate and to generalize, to constrret and to jndge. The 
devotee and expert in chemistry, geology, and physiology, isso 
entranced with the wonders of his favorite pursuit, and so in- 
terested in the processes required for successful research and 
experiment, as well as in the products which these researches 
and experiments evolve, that he cannot conceive it possible 
that any mind at any stage of culture should fail to be excited 
by his own enthusiasm and be stimulated to his favorite labors. 
He says to himself and to the public: “ Only give me the 
‘same opportunities which the teacher of words has so long 
asserted to himself, and the training which I will effect will be 
as much more complete than any which the old systems have 
accomplished, as the products are more usefnl and instructive. 
Only give me a college in which Chemistry and Physiology, 
Mechanics and Geography, Mineralogy and Geology shall 
take the place of the Classics, and I will produce enthusi- 
astic students and splendid philosophers.” He tries the ex- 
periment, but the difficulty is still encountered to awaken 
enthusiasin and scientific power in undisciplined or half dis- 
ciplined minds—to stretch a narrow intellect wide enough to 
receive a large truth, or to understand and appreciate the mani- 
fold reach of philosophical relations. 

We venture to say that in every instanee in which a scien- 
tific education has been substituted for one that is classical or 
liberal, there have been as many failures of the highest con- 
ceivable success as are charged upon the colleges. The classes 
have contained their due proportion of du?/ards and laggards, 
and this not for the reason that these long for other forms of 
intellectual activity, but because they self-indulgently dislike 
any activity at all,or are naturally slow and dull, or have 
been forced—more usually have forced themselves—into stndies 
for which they are not prepared by the mastery of their ele- 
ments. Scientific and Technological schools, we are confi- 
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dent, do not show a better average of diligence or of success, 
than do the classical and liberal, where everything else is equal. 
It will even be found that a cnrriculum consisting exclusively 
of scientific and useful studies, if equally elementary, equally 
long, equally thorough and equally remote from any foreseen 
applications in life, will awaken less interest and zeal and 
emulation, than a curriculum of exclusively classical and lite- 
rary subjects, and this for the twofold reason that the study of 
nature, as natural history, requires special tastes, which are as 
limited in their prevalence as they are intense in their 
energy—and that the power to grasp the science of nature is 
as slow and late in its development, as it is comprehensive and 
splendid in its rare perfection. 

We contend, moreover, that such a training, if it were more 
uniformly successful in its results, would not as a discipline take 
the place of that which the study of language imparts and in- 
volves, for the reason that it neither requires so subtle a use 
of the intellect, nor one that is so manifold and various. The 
Physical sciences do indeed bring us in contact with nature, and 
invite us to discover or contemplate her laws. But Literary 
studies confront us with man as exhibited either in the refined 
relations of thought and feeling that have been inwrought 
into the structure of language, or in the expressions of thought 
and feeling that are conveyed by literature. They are proper- 
ly and preéminently human and humanizing studies, inasmuch 
a8 they continually present man to us in the various workings 
of his higher nature. Hence they prepare us for that more 
abstruse and formal study of man, which is the science of the 
soul in all its forms and applications, as psychology, ethics, 
politics, law, and sociology. Man and nature are alike the 
works of God. The science of each naturally leads us to 
God, but surely neither the mechanism of the masses of the 
Universe, nor the chemistry of its molecules, nor the history of 
the development of its forces, are better fitted to bring us any 
nearer to Him than the constitution and workings of the soul, 
With its manifestations in literature, and its developments in 
human history. 

From whatever point of view we regard the study of the 
seiences, especially those which have been so greatly enlarged 
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in the present century—as Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geoiogy, 
and Physical Geography, Zoology, Botany, with Practical 
Engineering and Practical Astronomy—the only course which 
is practicable is to teach their fundamental principles in the 
college, and their details and applications in a special school of 
Science or of Technology. To attempt any other course is 
alike disastrous to the interests of Education and of Science, 
The man who would be accomplished in any of these sciences, 
must, in a certain sense, become a devotee, sometimes almost 
a martyr, to its cause. He must accumulate vast stores of 
facts and details, must reduce them to classified order, must 
retain them within his grasp, must pursue inquiries and re- 
searches of his own, and must be alert to receive and record 
the reports of those of others. Hence, other things being 
equal, he has the greater need of a previous general discipline 
and culture. If he is to be a philosopher, in distinction from 
a scientific artisan, he will gain more than almost any other 
class of professional nien from a preliminary and classical course 
such asthe college furnishes, for the reason that his subsequent 
pursuits tend to withdraw him more entirely from the field of 
general culture. The Scientific School does well to supply 
these defects, so far as it may, by combining with its more 
thorough training in the special sciences, instruction and disci- 
pline in the languages and literature, in history and philos- 
ophy, but it cannot give the breadth and energy which the 
larger and more liberal discipline of the college is fitted to 
impart. We are well aware that some of the most distinguish- 
ed philosophers in the special sense of the term, in the new 
and the old world, have had no advantages of classical or 
academical training. We remember that Davy and Faraday 
began their studies in the laboratory, but these most gifted 
geniuses would have shone no less brightly in the domain of 
philosophy, had they been disciplined in other directions 
earlier in life, as they themselves would have been the fore- 
most to acknowledge. If, then, the college teaches the grand 
sciences of nature, in their principles and leading truths, in 
their elements and their logic—allowing some range and 
opportunity for those who have special tastes to cultivate 
and discipline—and then provides special schools in which 
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these sciences may be thoroughly mastered in a scientific and 
technical way, it does all that it ought. To attempt to bring 
the two curricula into close relations, or to force them into 
unnatural and incongruous alliances, is to injure both science 
and discipline, as well as to assume higher functions and a more 
pretentious name than the college can lawfully claim for itself. 
That there is no magic—except the magic of pretention—in 
the name of a university, without a preparation for its appro- 
priate instruction on the part of professors and hearers, we 
shall endeavor to show in its proper place. 

The only branches or departments of study which remains for 
us to consider, are the Mathematics and General Physics. 
These two are so closely connected that they may be regarded 
asone. We have already noticed the fact that the advocates 
of the so-called useful studies always include in them, both 
Mathematics and Physics, and that the real or technological 
schools invariably comprehend in their curriculum the pure 
mathematics, and often require the study of the most refined 
branches of the same. But the pure mathematics, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, are the least directly practical of any 
sciences. It is only because of their necessity as the founda- 
tion of the applied sciences and arts, that they are so readily 
admitted into the circle of practical and useful knowledge. 
The opponents of classical and humanistic studies are heard 
occasionally to insist upon the disciplinary influence of the 
mathematics, and to contrast them with the languages in 
this respect. Whenever they do this they forsake the ground 
on which they usually plant themselves, that no studies are 
to be pursued solely or chiefly for their disciplinary value. 

We observe, again, that in our country there are few 
persons who insist either on the entire disuse of the classics in 
favor of the mathematics, or on the disuse of the mathematics 
in favor of the classics. The only representatives of the 
former view are the guardians of the Academy at West Point. 
Bat even they do not hold the opinion that the curriculum in 
that institution is a model for general education, but only that 
it is the best adapted as a training for military life. Whether 
they are wise in this opinion is a question open to dis- 
cussion. We have no occasion to discuss this question here. 
The other alternative opinion is held only in limited circles. 
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The University of Oxford and a few of the great schools of 
England alone give excessive and almost exclusive prominence 
to the classics. 

It deserves to be noticed that in the colleges of this country 
the Mathematics and Physics have had the preponderance 
over the classics, and that of late they have been rather gain- 
ing than losing ground. That they ought to be retained and 
cultivated will be questioned by none. That they ought to be 
exclusively or chiefly pursned, is believed by few. The pre 
cise proportion which they should claim in a curriculum, we 
will not here discuss. We have already adverted to the fact 
that were we to estimate the usefulness of a branch of study 
by the number of persons who pursue it with enthusiasm and 
eminent success, the mathematics would fall far behind the 
classics. It was not only true in the college class of which 
President White was a member, but it is in all college classes, 
that those who dislike the mathematics greatly outnumber 
those who dislike the classics; yet the advecates for conge- 
nial or utilitarian studies, do not usually recommend that the 
mathematics should be abandoned, because they are abstruse 
and unpractical. The reason is obvious: the mathematics 
are essential that the student may master what is called 
science, and must be studied whether they are liked or dis 
liked; or the mathematics must be learned in order that 
the mind of the pupil may be disciplined to that acute 
ness and self-control which the higher scientific investigations 
and processes imperatively require. In either view, the prin- 
/ple is admitted by those who profess to reject it, that knowl- 
edge and study may be disciplinary when they are not directly 
useful as acquisitions. 

Throughout our discussion, thus far, we have assumed that 
certain studies may Le of the greatest value for discipline which 
possess no other obvious and direct utility. This is denied or 
overlooked by many; or at least it is urged that if a study is 
also useful, this does not hinder it from being also disciplinary. 
It is also urged that the range of studies which are both useful 
and disciplinary is so large that no study should be selected 
for its disciplinary utility alone. We have seen that this rule 
is not adhered to in the case of the mathematics, even by the 
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doughtiest champions of utility. We are tempted to add a 
word here in defense of the opinion that certain studies are to be 
selected chiefly because of their disciplinary value. Its truth will 
be more manifest from the consideration that the employments 
and sports of childhood and youth are chiefly disciplinary and 
gymnastic in their influence and effect. The acquisition of 
permanent stores of knowledge is not the best result of the rest- 
less sportiveness of childhood, and the unceasing excitements 
of youth; but it is the sagacity, the self-reliance, the quickness 
and self-control, and every other good habit which is gathered 
from those bright and busy years. The school-life of the 
child and youth is not so valuable for the knowledge which it 
imparts, as for the power and skill to which it trains. What 
the boy brings away in his memory, whatever be the subject 
studied, is worth something; but compared with the many 
years of study, and the multitude of lessons repeated, these ac- 
quisitions are but meager. What he brings in the power to 
learn, to judge, and to apply are acquisitions that cannot be 
estimated too highly. The man, when mature, can quickly 
master the lesson, or analyze the argument, or resolve the 
problem which would have cost him many a weary hour in his 
childhood, and he imagines that some method should and may be 
devised by which the forces of childhood should be more econom- 
ieally utilized. The child, he reasons, has time enough to learn 
a whole encyclopedia of facts, and it is a pity and a shame 
that he does not. Only put him wisely to school, and give 
him the right description of facts, and he will bring away un- 
told treasures for his manhood. Perhaps he may, but if he is 
not also disciplined to the power to master and hold these facts, 
of what avail are his lessons and opportunities! By the same 
method of reasoning it follows that if he learns such facts 
in such a way as not to train his powers to judge, discriminate . 
and reason, his childhood and youth, however richly freighted 
with facts and information, have been almost wasted. 

We contend that if most of the employments and sports of 
childhood and youth are chiefly valuable so far as they are dis- 
Ciplinary to power and goodness, the presumption is that, in 
the studies of school and college life, the same principle will 
hold good. Unless it can be decisively proved that the so- 
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called useful studies are as efficient in their disciplinary capacity 
and effect, it forms no objection to a study that its acqui- 
sitions cannot be used. Its acquisitions of the nobler sort can- 
not but be nsed. They are not recorded in the memory indeed, but 
they are inwrought and ingrained into the very structure of the 
intellectual and active powers, and they make themselves mani- 
fest, not merely now and then when a fact is to be recalled and 
a date corrected, but on every occasion on which the man is 
called to think, speak, or write; to feel, resolve, or act; to delib- 
erate, advise, or inspire. 

Thus far our attention has been occupied with the studies 
pursued in college. We have endeavored to show that the course 
or curriculum is, in its general features, wisely arranged, and 
that ihe prominence given to the classics and mathematics 
should never be abandoned. These two studies, we believe, 
must, and ever will be regarded as the great pillars on which 
any education which deserves to be called liberal must always 
rest. The so-called colleges or universities which do not re- 
quire or presuppose these studies may assume the name of 4 
college or university, but they are not true to the meaning 
and spirit of either. 

But while we defend the curriculum of studies that is en- 
forced in the American Colleges, we do not contend that the 
administration of it is not attended by certain incidental evils 
against which both instructors and pupils need to be defended 
by constant alertness and care. There are also many improve- 
ments and reforms which can be introduced as the appliances 
of these colleges are increased, and as the corps of instruction 
makes progress in numbers, in cultivation, and in devotion to 
its work. We hope also for very great advances from the 
improved cultivation of the community and the quickening in- 
fluences of a higher civilization. 

What the colleges need first of all, is a more uniformly ade- 
quate preparation on the part of those admitted to their privi- 
leges. Any organized institution of learning must prescribe 
some conditions of admission, whether one curriculum of studies 
is enforced upon all, whether it provides for many parallel or 
optional courses, or whether it admits students for a longer or 
a shorter period. Just so far as it professes to admit all comers 
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at all stages of preparation, and to teach them any or every- 
thing which they need or desire to study, just in that measure 
is it near the chaotic or amorphic condition, or rather is it like 
one of those reptiles which were supposed to be produced from 
the slime of the Nile; the foreparts organized, and the remain- 
der, as Richard Baxter says, “ plain mud.” 

It being granted that some preparation is required by nature 
and necessity, and ought therefore to be enforced by law, in 
order that any course of study may be pursued by even a few 
persons together, it is obvious that the further this preparation 
is advanced, and the* more uniformly it is reached, the higher 
and more complete is the work which the college can do. If 
the grounding or drill work in the classics which is essential to 
any progress or pleasure in the study of the higher relations 
of the ancient languages and literature, is not attained in the 
preparatory school, it must be performed in the college. If 
the elements ot Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry are not 
thoroughly mastered before entering college they must in 
some way be taught and learned afterwards, at whatever cost 
ordisadvantage. If a part of the students are well taught, and 
a large part are imperfectly prepared, the college course must 
be adjusted to the average condition of the class, and the dis- 
gust, ennwi, and negligence .of some, and the discourage- 
ment and disheartening of the others, will be certain to follow. 
The fact is notorious that the preparatory instruction in this 
country is not uniformly good, nor is it likely soon to become 
8. Itis not easy for one college alone, nor for many com- 
bined, to bring it up to any desired or uniform standard. So 
many applicants for admission do, in fact, in a good measure, 
overcome and overgrow the disabilities which are incident to 
this imperfect preparation, that it is impracticable to arrest 
many in their course, especially if through poverty or advanced 
age they have reason for pressing into the college. The gate 
Which is open wide enough to admit such persons, and with no 
very serious inconvenience to them, must admit others who 
eannot or will not redeem the promises which they make or the 
hopes which they excite. A brief or even protracted examina- 
tion, conducted under the most favorable circumstances, is not 
always a fair test of actual knowledge, or capacity, or promise. 
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Least of all is it so when conducted with strangers under the 
special embarrassments which attend the entrance into col- 
lege. It may even be unfair and unjust in proportion to its 
minuteness and fullness, if it is conducted in the inhuman or 
narrow spirit of a school pedant or a martinet. But the ex. 
planation of how it happens that so many enter college with- 
out being prepared for its studies does not in the least relieve 
or remove the evil. It does, however, remove the responsi- 
bility from the college itself for doing so much of that school 
and drill work which it ought not to be obliged to do at all, and 
for failing to do some of that liberal and intellectual work 
which is more appropriate to a higher institution. We cannot 
separate the higher from the lower institutions of the country; 
nor, again, the education of both from the education imparted 
by its general culture and its common life. The evils com- 
plained of cannot be wholly, nor can they be immediately reme- 
died by one college, nor by all the colleges united. The im- 
provement must come with the general culture of the com- 
munity. So far as the responsibility rests upon the managers 
of the colleges, they ought to employ, and combine all their 
efforts not so much for an ampler as for a better preparation in 
the classics and the mathematics. 

Nor should the improvement be confined to these studies, 
The capacity of many students to turn the college curriculum 
to better advantage results from their deficiency in general 
culture and the discipline and refinement which such a culture 
involves. The power of a college to impart is limited by the 
capacity of the student to receive and appropriate its mani- 
fold educating influences. The incapacity of the student to 
receive may arise as truly from his ignorance of English Gram- 
mar and Geography, of History and Rhetoric, and even of 
Natural History, as from his weakness in Arithmetic or the 
Latin Grammar. Not a few students who are entirely com- 
petent to pass the prescribed examination with credit,—of the 
vulgar rich as well as the vulgar poor,—are so illiterate and un- 
informed in their general culture, and so unrefined in their 
tastes, as to be almost incapable of taking that higher polish which 
the college curriculum and the college life are fitted to impart to 
a receptive and refined nature. If the colleges are to aim to be- 
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come more positively refining and liberal in their culture, they 
will need youths whose general as well as special training has 
been liberal and refined either at school or at home. 

No object seems to us more important or more easily within 
reach than to elevate and improve the secondary or prepara- 
tory schools in these respects, as well as in the thoroughness of 
their scholarship. The most distinguished and the best en- 
dowed of these seminaries have confined their attention and 
efforts too exclusively to the ends of grounding their pupils in 
the classics and the mathematics. They have made their cur- 
riculum too exclusively a drilling process. Abundant studies 
in history and geography, especially of the ancient world, 
ought to be connected with the drill work of the grammar and 
the blackboard. The analysis of Latin and Greek senten- 
ces should be enlivened and made intelligible by the analysis 
of English sentences and phrases as well. The stiffness and 
dryness of the ancient classics, especially when painfully and 
slowly construed, would be greatly alleviated by the concur- 
rent study of a living language. The work of Latin cvompo- 
sition would be brought home to the comprehension and made 
easy and familiar to the associations by the daily practice of 
French and even of English composition and phrase making. 
The negiect of all these appliances and conditions of general 
culture in too many of the so-called classical schools of this 
country is inexcusable. So long as this neglect continues, the 
colleges must suffer under reproaches which should not prop- 
erly rest upon them. The advocates and laudators of our 
public school system as being so ample and efficient for gene- 
ral culture, ought to inquire how it happens that the system 
which they assert performs so important a service for the 
whole community, does not provide the college Freshmen with 
&more familiar knowledge of the so-called English branches 
and the English language. Surely the classica) schools and 
the classical colleges are not wholly at fault, that the attain- 
ments of so many who have enjoyed the complete routine of 
the public as well as of the special schools, are so pitiably low 
when they enter college. 

But the call and the opportunity for improvement, and it 
may be for reform, are not all in the preparatory school. The 
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colleges themselves, we believe, may do much to improve their 
methods of teaching the studies of their curriculum. We do not 
believe that becanse the first and direct service of this course 
is disciplinary, that it ought not also to be intellectual and 
elevating. On the other hand, we contend that, as in the 
general education of childhood, the disciplinary and enforced 
should gradually pass over into the intellectual and the volun. 
tary; so in the special education of the college the drill- 
work should at each successive stage give ampler and still 
ampler place for the reflective and ssthetic activities of the 
pupil. 

In the mathematics there is less room for such a progress, 
The pure mathematics can never be anything but a pure gym- 
nastic to sharp analysis, to severe abstraction, and, above all, 
to persistent and sustained attention. Their charms must 
always be severe; the lights which they reflect must ever be 
colorless and dry. The practical uses to which they may be 
turned in mensuration and physics cannot divest them of that 
rigid severity which pervades their very essence. The labor 
ipse voluptas in this discipline comes from the consciousness of 
power and from skill in invention. Upon the principles of the 
advocates for useful studies the mathematics should not be en- 
forced at all. But even on the principle that many studies are 
valuable chiefly as a gymnastic—“ the grindstone theory,” 2 
Mr. Atkinson calls it—it deserves to be considered whether the 
mathematics are not carried too far for their highest efficiency 
in a general course; whether excessive tediousness and painfal 
drudgery are not sometimes the effects of driving a class into 
too minute calculations, or vexing them with manifold prob 
lems. The too much is better than the too little, but the 
danger is that a factitious importance may be attached to these 
studies which is derived from the axiomatic assumptions of the 
self-styled men of science that the mathematics are for no rea 
son to be curtailed—that the more the student has of their 
abstractions the more concrete, practical, and useful is iis 
training. The students not looking at the matter from this 
point of view, may not be animated with a kindred enthusi- 
asm for a period indefinitely long. We advocate most 
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earnestly an enforced and a rigorous mathematical discipline, 
but in a course of general education we would not have it use- 
lessly or injuriously prolonged. Let it terminate when its 
best disciplinary work is done, ‘ihe college is not bound 
to yield to the exactions of the scientists, and prepare all its 
pupils for the principia of Newton or the calculations of La 
Place. 

The drill-work of classical study may also be exchanged by 
degrees for those higher enjoyments to which the ancient 
writers invite when their works are read as literature, or are 
studied with logical or esthetic analysis, or are recited with 
adistinct regard to rhetorical praxis and improvement. Here 
the question presents itself, whether mere grammatical analysis 
has not been pushed to a one-sided extreme so as to be over- 
refined, unnecessarily complicated, and unreasonably pro- 
longed ; whether in the modern form in which it is taught, it 
isnot both prematurely enforced and unwisely continued ; and 
whether the importance which is attached to it has not 
seriously interfered with some more important benefits which 
might be derived from another method of classical study. We 
speak of the modern form of classical grammar, and we refer to 
those etymological analyses and constructions which are better 
fitted to interest comparative philologists than tyros in the 
Latin and Greek derivations and paradigms, and to those syn- 
tactical rules which are more easily followed by the philosophi- 
cal grammarian or the metaphysical student of language, than 
they can be by the less advanced pupil. The modern system 
is immensely superior to the ancient in its gymnastic results, 
and, indeed, to those who can compass it, in its logical and 
psychological discipline. But it is an open question which 
we desire may be definitely proposed and thoroughly discussed, 
whether the gymnastic is not sometimes premature and over 
driven, and whether in some of its consequences it does not 
supersede very important influences of classical study, as well 
&8 weaken faith in, and enthusiasm for, classical study itself. 

Prot. Francis Bowen’s remarks upon this point seem emi- 
nently worthy of attention. ‘ Formerly we studied grammar 
in order to read the classics; nowadays the classics seem to 
be studied as a means of learning grammar. Surely a more 
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effectual means could not have been invented of rendering the 
pupil insensible to the beauties of the ancient poets, orators, 
and historians, of inspiring disgust alike with Homer and Vir- 
gil, Xenophon and Tacitus, than to make their words mere 
pegs on which to hang long disquisitions on the latest refine 
ments in philology, and elaborate attempts to systematize 
euphonic changes and other free developments of stems and 
roots.” ‘ Olassical learning seems to me to have steadily de- 
clined in this country of late years, in respect both to the 
numbers of its votaries and to its estimation with the public at 
large, just in proportion as its professors and teachers have 
diminished the time and effort bestowed on reading the clas- 
sics, in order to enforce more minute attention to the mysteries 
of Greek accentuation and the metaphysics of the subjunctive 
mood.” Classical Studies, pp. 23, 24. 

The protest in Great Britain is equaliy earnest and strong 
against the use of a cumbrous grammar—wicther the old or the 
new—at the beginning of the study of Latin and Greek, and the 
continuance of this use so as to displace the extensive reading 
of classical authors and the acquisition of a copious vocabulary 
of Greek and Latin words. In the opinion of many, the cause 
of classical learning is brought into serious danger from the 
two-fold exposure to verse composition and what is called “ high 
grammar.” Matthew Arnold insists that as the result of the 
present discussions, “for the mass of boys the Latin and 
Greek composition will be limited as we now limit our French, 
Italian, and German composition, to the exercises of transla 
tion auxiliary to acquiring any knowledge soundly ; and the 
verbal scholarship will be limited to learning the elementary 
grammar and common forms and laws of the language with a 
thoroughness which cannot be too exact, and which may easily 
be more exact than that which we now attain with our much 
more ambitious grammatical studies.” Schools and Univer- 
sities, etc., p. 266. 

In the best American colleges the grammatical analysis is 
far more minute, comprehensive, and philosophical than it 
was a generation ago. No one can doubt that as a gymnastic 
it is far more efficient, and that the student brings away from 
it a far more perfect discipline, as well as a better grounded 
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knowledge of the history and structure of the languages them- 
selves. This discipline has been of immense service to those 
who have tanght the languages to others, as well as to all who 
have proceeded to the study of special or general philology. It 
is questionable, however, whether it has conduced to a better 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek literature, or to a warmer 
enthusiasm for the reading of the ancient authors. It is con- 
tended by its defenders that the decline of zeal and activity in 
these directions is owing to other causes; among which the 
modern methods of teaching cannot be enumerated. We 
will not discuss the question here. We observe, however, that 
since the introduction of the modern system, the lessons in the 
classics have been materially shortened, and the use of trans- 
lations has become frightfully prevalent. The lessons must be 
short, if the whole of each is to be analyzed by the student in 
the class-room. The construing of a short lesson can be easily 
mastered by the aid of a translation. On the other hand, to 
read several pages with a translation is onerous, and the indo- 
lent and self-indulgent would soon find that it saves little, if 
any, labor. The superior scholars are soon at home in the 
more frequently recurring relations of etymology and syntax, 
and they readily master the short exercises for translation, 
whether they do or do not resort to an English version. Asa 
consequence, after they reach a certain point of attainment their 
energies are occupied in other directions. They either tire of 
classical study, or fail to be inspired with a high literary in- 
terest in it. The scholars of a middling rank use translations 
without scruple, and expend their chief energies upon the 
ever recurring analysis. By dint of effort they, in a sort, 
master it, but it is at the sacrifice of what, at a certain 
stage of the mind’s development, is of greater importance 
to the general scholar. The dull labor on in the same pain- 
fal round, with scarce a gleam of light. Poor fellows! They 
get little comfort from the grammar, but perhaps they might 
learn to read their “small Latin and less Greek” with 
some satisfaction, if there were more of both assigned them. 
The negligent rely on their tact at improvising, being guided 
by familiarity with the teacher’s oft returning questions, 
and hastily run over the short lesson of the day with the 
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help of an English version. Our own opinion is a layman’s, 
and we offer it with diffidence. We would like however that 
the following experiment should be fairly tried. Let the time 
of short lessons and of special analysis terminate with the 
Freshman year or a little later. To grammatical exercises, 
as a chief matter, and the hopelessly dull or willfully neg. 
ligent who have failed thoroughly to master them, we would 
say, “ There is a time for all things; the grammar has 
had its chance for you, and you have had your chance at 
the grammar.” Let both go their own way. They must 
give way to something better: yaspérwoav. For the remain- 
der of the course let the lessons be very long in com 
paratively easy Latin and Greek authors. Let them be s 
long that the use of translations should be either super. 
fluous or even burdensome. Let the “ ponies” and the “ pig 
mies” who ride upon them, be fairly drowned out by the 
quantity of the text which is given out to be read. Let the 
attention be directed to the import of the matter, to the 
logical connections and transitions of the thoughts, to the 
peculiarities of diction and to a constant praxis in felicitous and 
idiomatie English rendering; the possibility being always held 
iv reserve and not sparingly applied, of exposing presumption 
and neglect by test questions in respect to graimmar or meat- 
ing. Let the examinations be close upon the instructions and 
analyses of the teacher, and let rapid and current reading 
be encouraged, with frequent reviews, for the sake of enlarging 
one’s vocabulary. Let reading by phrases and by the eye, with- 
out reconstructing the words after the English order, be recom- 
mended and enforced. Let an intellectual spirit, and an 
esthetic feeling for the peculiarities in thought and diction 
ot the author read, be earnestly fostered. It seems to us that 
the experiment deserves to be tried, and that it could not fail 
to be attended with gratifying success. Should this experi 
ment be thought too radical, it might be tried occasionally, by 
giving up to it the whole or part of a college term. Or after 
the end of the Freshman year the two descriptions of lessons 
and examinations might be interchanged; longer or shorter 
periods being allotted to each, at the instructor’s discretion. 
The question also deserves to be considered whether the it- 
terests of classical education have not suffered very seriously by 
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commencing the study of Latin and Greek too early, and thus 
burdening the school and college life with a sense of tedium 
and monotony inseparable from early school lessons in lan- 
guages remote from familiar associations, and from the con- 
tinuance of lessons in the same language for a period of ten or 
twelve years. If these studies were delayed to the ages of 
fourteen or fifteen, and meanwhile the youths were thoroughly 
drilled in a single living language, and taught to write and 
speak it correctly and readily, the Latin and Greek themselves 
would be commenced with very great advantage, and would 
be prosecuted with a far more intelligent and freshened in- 
terest. We are qnite certain, that, so far as the objections to 
the study of the classics have any show of reason, they are 
derived from imperfect methods of teaching and studying. 
Such objections can be effectually answered by a change in 
these methods; and he is the truest friend to classical cul- 
ture and college discipline who holds himself ready to consider 
how far snch changes are expedient or practicable. Our ear- 
nest interest in this matter arises from our desire that a new 
enthusiasm may be kindled in classical studies. We are espe- 
cially earnest that the taste for Greek literature, and the in- 
terest in the Greek language, should be fostered in the col- 
leges of this country, as one of the essential conditions of a 
generous and refined culture. The Latin language is so 
much more perfectly mastered as to need less fostering care. 

We are also somewhat alarmed at the spirit of mere routine 
and mechanical study for present effect in the class and examin- 
ation room, which seems to be on the increase in our colleges, 
especially in the oldest and the best. We regard with some 
anxiety the decay of the enthusiasm in study, and of the love 
of knowledge for its own sake which seem to attend the oper- 
ation of the college system. We had intended to discuss this 
4 a separate topic among several others which are appropriate 
to our theme. But it properly belongs to the consideration 
of genera! rather than of special instruction. This subject, 
With the others of which we had intended to treat, cannot be 
included within the limits of this Article, and must be deterred 
another occasion, if they are discussed at all. 

‘VoL, XXVIUL. 8 
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Articte V.—PROF. PORTER’S WORK ON THE HUMAN 
INTELLECT. 


The Human Intellect: with an Introduction upon Psychol 
ogy and the Soul, By Noau Porrer, D. D., Clark Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College, 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868, 8vo. pp. 673, 


We hail, with great interest, the publication of an extended 
treatise by Prof. Porter of Yale College, on the fundamental 
subject of Psychology. 

Such a work, by any competent and careful writer, is always 
a valuable contribution to the improvement of the public mind; 
but those who are at all acquainted with the peculiar fitness of 
Prof. Porter for the task will rejoice that he has attempted 
it; and will look with confidence for some results of unusual 
value from the effort. 

It is seldom that a suecessful book of this kind can be the 
unaided result. of individual effort. The difficulties of the 
work are too great to be overcome by any single hand. The 
distinctions involved are too numerons, their degrees of im- 
portance too varied, their character too subtle, to be all noted, 
estimated, and discerned aright, from the stand-point of any 
one observer. Hence philosophy is always written, not s 
much by individuals, as by schools. Some great and keen 
observer of intellectual phenomena, impressed with the inade 
quacy of previous philosophies to express the truths which he 
so deeply feels in the recesses of his own consciousness, labors 
after some modes of conceiving them which shall better 
accomplish the end. Some new forms of thought, or of ex 
pression, are adopted,—some improved terminology is de 
vised,—some keener analysis is attempted,—some bolder asser- 
tion is ventured. The laboring student prosecutes his analysis 
to a greater completeness than before, calls in question accept- 
ed errors,—gives new prominence to forgotten truths,—and 
thus builds up a new system of philosophy that startles the 
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world with the promise of a more happy adjustment of the 
old disputes. 

But how inadequate is the achievement! The new princi- 
ples are still only imperfectly conceived, even by their author. 
His accepted rules of philosophizing are only partially carried 
out; his best distinctions are only half applied. The new 
system is not, after all, new; it is only an incongruous com- 
promise between the new and the old—new cloth upon the 
old garment with which our poor humanity was covering its 
nakedness. Some acute disciple of the new scheme soon dis- 
covers the incongruity, and makes haste to supply the defects 
of his master. He makes wider applications of the novel 
analysis, gives additional extension to the principles of the 
system, and enables the world to form a better estimate of its 
yalue. Some of his master’s eager claims are abandoned as 
injudicious, some of his concessions are repudiated as unneces- 
sary. The system gathers a consistency which it had lacked 
before ; it begins to present itself in a more complete form. 
Still, the work is unfinished. Another, and another, disciple 
arise to carrry it on, until, at last, the obscurities are ex- 
plained, the inconsistencies are removed, and the system 
stands forth in its full distinctness. A definite judgment can 
at length be formed of it; and the trath which had at first 
alarmed by its strange and uncouth form, or which had startled 
by its lofty pretensions, now, seen in its true garb, and reduced 
to its pruper dimensions, is estimated at its real value, and 
finds its place in the rising edifice of knowledge. 

Something like this history has characterized the advance of 
the thinking which has now culminated in the philosophical 
work of Prof. Porter. The best thinking of New England 
for a hundred years past, is embodied in it. The religious 
controversies, of which the great Edwards was the originator, 
were largely philosophical in their character, and stimulated 
inquiry and provoked opposition, among a large body of 
Writers, scattered widely over the land. The system of the 
father was energetically defended by the son; and the long 
residence of the latter at New Haven tended to conventrate 
and deepen philosophical inquiry there. Active opposition 
Was not wanting, to show the inadequacy of the vindications 
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which were offered as satisfactory, and to enforce concessions 
which had at first been really, though not nominally, with- 
held. The mantle of the younger Edwards fell upon his 
nephew and pupil, the eminent Dr. Dwight, who came to 
Yale College as its president in the same year in which the 
former left the city; and who, with increased liberality of 
thought, and increased breadth and justness of view, main- 
tained the discussion. The philosophical interest of Dwight 
was imparted to his pupil, Dr. Taylor, and was by him carried 
out, with a beautiful enthusiasm, over a far wider field of in- 
vestigation. At first wholly theological, it gradually became 
more comprehensive and extended, till many of the most im- 
portant principles of psychology had received from his pene 
trating and just appreciation, an elucidation which placed 
them in alight far more clear than had ever illuminated them 
before in all the history of speculation. The legacy of his 
principles and methods, Dr. Taylor left to his son-in-law, the 
author of the volume before us; and many a pregnant view of 
philosophical or logical truth, and many a form of keen and 
pointed expression, throughout the work, attest the faithful- 
ness with which the charge has been appreciated, and the sue- 
cess with which those principles have been applied. 

Prof. Porter, however, with whatever cordial appreciation 
of the labors of his predecessors, is no servile imitator; nor 
had previous investigation so occupied the ground as to create 
any embarrassments in the way of his independent investiga 
tion. All previous inquiries of this school had been essen 
tially theological ; if not exclusively so in their own nature, 
yet designedly so in their bearing. It remained for him, in 
the light of whatever principles his predecessors might have 
truly conceived, to sally forth from the narrower range of 
theological speculation, and shape his course across the opet 
sea of metaphysical inqniry. 

To do this, however, with any hope of success, demanded an 
education more comprehensive than the narrow discipline of 
any school could at all supply ; and Prof. Porter has well 
understood the demand. To whatever traditional advants- 
ges he may have inherited, he has conscientiously added 
those of the widest and most varied culture. Appreciating 
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most fully the distracted condition of philosophical opinion, 
amid the conflicting views of so many opposing schools, in 
every thinking nation, he has aimed to fit himself for his task 
by a complete acquaintance with them all. He has famil- 
iarized himself with the German philosophical style and lite- 
ratare, till its most crabbed works are easy to him. Every 
school of thinkers he has followed in its inquiries, with a 
patience and profundity of research which have made him 
fuily master of its views. From the earliest to the latest of 
metaphysical systems, he has unshrinkingly pursued his course, 
penetrating to whatever secret of truth each one of them 
might possess, and never leaving it till he had fully appre- 
ciated what had stimulated inquiry and encouraged hope 
among the profound thinkers of the past. He has grappled 
with each sturdy disputant of our own day in England, and 
questioned each shadowy spectre that the psychological sorcery 
of Germany has evoked “from the vasty deep” of meta- 
physics; and this goodly volume presents us with the results 
of his labors. . 

And truly the twelve labors of a Hercules are in it—not 
one wanting. Here he engages, single handed, some lion or 
boar that has been wont to range destructively over fair 
pastures of truth ; there he turns the full stream of his acute 
criticism upon some foul stable where unclean metaphysical 
cattle have been long heaping up impurities, and sweeps 
away the whole noxious accumulation ; and again, he slays 
some monster that has been wont to destroy our maidens and 
our youths, without remorse. No labor has he shunned, and 
no conflict has he evaded. By honest toil among original 
authorities, he has possessed himself of whatever truth has yet 
been given to the world, and understood and mastered what- 
ever error might lurk under its shadow; and he has here 
given us a singularly brief, clear, and valuable statement of 
the views of the world’s great thinkers, with a logical and 
philosophical estimate of each, that forms a most useful man- 
ual to students of philosophy in gaining an acquaintance with 
theories, and, at the same time, affords a guidance to opinion 
that must prove of the highest value in winning the public 
mind to an acceptance of right views. 
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But it is time that we should give our readers some partict- 
lar account of the structure and contents of the book itself. 

For the method of the author, then, we may say that he re. 
fuses to range himself under the banner of any leader. Per. 
haps the most brief and comprehensive statement that we can 
make of his aim and method, is to say that he seeks to com- 
bine the merits of the two great schools of recent speculation 
the Scotch and the German. He would unite the solid intelli- 
gence and the practical views of the one, with the exact 
method and the scientific aims of the other—the common 
sense of Hamilton with the critical spirit of Kant. 

His philosophy, therefore, is essentially inductive. Its aim 
is, first of all, to ascertain the facts of human experience as 
given in consciousness. As a philosophy of fact and experi- 
ence, it may fairly claim whatever of respect our age is wont 
to accord to that modest, simple, and exact, method, which has 
wrought such marvels in the study of nature, in every other 
department. Fundamentally, his is, therefore, a science of 
the observed facts of human experience. 

But facts and phenomena are not the only elements of 
science. They must be subjected to the mind’s most careful 
scrutiny, and be reduced to their fundamental and elementary 
terms. The facts thus determined must be classified by their 
resemblances and differences, and those more general truths 
developed which we call laws and principles. This orderly 
arrangement of the facts of the subject, when carried out over 
the whole range of intellectual phenomena, and elucidating 
whatever relations of connection and dependence may exist 
between them, will comply with every demand that inductive 
philosophy is wont to make of its votaries and must vindicate 
fur the work which embodies it a legitimate claim to a high 
place among the achievements of science. 

But the inductive philosophy, though furnishing the founda 
tion, and the materials, of psychology, is unable to satisfy the 
demands of thought. Induction can, indeed, ascertain and 
generalize facts. It can recognize among them certain prin- 
ciples. and laws. It can subject them to analysis and to 
combination. It can infer from a few ascertained particulars 
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the character of vast and unmeasured aggregates of truth. It 
can sometimes pronounce on an almost illimitable whole, from 
the inspection of a single part. 

But of the reasons of its processes, it can give no account. 
They are not inductively ascertained, and cannot be indne- 
tively vindicated. The methods and laws by which the mind 
proceeds in its sweeping generalizations, induction cannot ex- 
plain. Something more, then, than induction, is necessary to 
a philosophy which shal! compass the explanation of the great 
principles of scientific belief, and vindicate their justice and 
authority. 

Hence, a new step is indicated in the progress of knowledge. 
The mind which thus, by some necessity of its thinking, im- 
poses its own forms of conception in the shape of laws, upon 
the phenomena, next turns its attention to the processes it is 
employing, and to its methods of employing them. It ques- 
tions itself in respect to its own principles of procedure. It is 
unsatisfied in philosophy, however it may rest satisfied in 
science, with mere facts and laws; it demands, moreover, an 
account of the grounds on which its very principles rest,—on 
which its laws themselves are constructed. 

Here, then, psychology rises beyond the level of any mere 
induction, and seeks to give the adequate vindication of the 
principles of induction itself. It is no longer inductive, but 
intuitive. Its methods are no longer scientific merely, they 
are critical. Psychology takes science itself—the very process 
of scientific codrdination—the laws by which the scientific 
intelligence proceeds, for its subject matter ; and it reaches its 
highest attainable point in giving a rational account of these, 
and in critically analyzing, to their ultimate elements, the 
assumptions on which inductions can only humbly proceed. 

This philosophical method our author vindicates against the 

and unscientific procedures which sometimes assume to 
guide psychology, on the one side, and also against the more 
pretentious methods that set up their claims upon the other, 
He refers to the metaphysical or constructive philosophy, as it 
has been called, which attempts to establish a psychology, not 
by induction, but wholly without its aid. Such are the favor- 
ite methods of Germany, methods which have given us the 
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whole philosophical system of Kant, not as a direct psycho. 
logical investigation, but as an answer to the inquiry, 
how synthetic judgments @ priori are possible—and the yet 
wider system of Hegel, not as a codrdination of observed 
facts, but as the result of an abstruse metaphysical theory of 
the development of the conception. These systems—as every 
system must, which does not rest on the observed facts of con- 
sciousness—involve fundamental errors or weaknesses which 
vitiate their most elaborate processes of logic, and prevent the 
establishment of a sound and trustworthy philosophy of the 
intellect. 

In his application of this method to the facts of the human 
mind, Prof. Porter first enters upon a discussion of the physio 
logical relations of the subject, or the relations of the mind to 
matter. A full presentation of the arguments for, and against, 
materialism, places the student in a position to form an intelli- 
gent and satisfactory judgment upon the question of the 
materiality or immateriality of the soul. This is followed by 
a succinct but full account of the relations of the soul to life 
and living beings, an account which sums up all that is inost 
important in the recent discussions of that subject. The doe- 
trine of a vital force distinct from chemical and mechanical 
forces, is maintained, in a thorough review of all that the most 
recent determinations of physiology can offer at present on the 
subject. Professor Porter shows that it has hitherto proved 
impossible for physiology to devise any method of conceiving 
of the great facts of life, which does not recognize and employ 
the conception of a vital force as a distinct and independent 
agency. Heshows that Herbert Spencer is reduced to the 
necessity of assuming “ physiological wnits,” and Carpenter 
of assuming a capacity in all matter for “organization ;” 
terms which imply the existence of some force not reducible 
to the category of chemical and mechanical forces, and wholly 
incapable of explanation. 

This extended and minute discussion will prove highly 
interesting and satisfactory to advanced students of the subject, 
and will furnish to all the opponents of the doctrine occasion 
for earnest thought. It is not, however, adapted for begiv- 
ners, and our author has therefore placed it in a fine print at 
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the close of his more general discussion. This plan, indeed, 
he has adopted throughout the treatise. The general state- 
ments are presented in a large type; the illustration of them 
in a less conspicuous one; and the detailed, and often contro- 
yersial, discussion of specific points, in a yet finer type. The 
beginner has thus before him the main points—those to which 
his attention is to be particularly devoted—in a conspicuous 
form, and can pursue his study of them as far into detail as he 
finds needful, while the advanced student can follow the 
author into the full statement of his views. The work is thus 
adapted both for a college text-book and for a philosophical 
discussion of views. 

A valuable feature of the work is found in the author’s 
treatment of the topic of consciousness. 

This he regards as two-fold—a primary and a secondary— 
or the spontaneous, and the reflective, consciousness. 

This distinction, though long since recognized, has fallen 
into neglect among recent writers. Hamilton, in his discus- 
sion of the subject, first characterizes consciousness as an im- 
mediate knowledge of truth as existing; and then states that 
it involves memory, since without this the states of the mind 
could not be classsified, and referred to the self. It is evident, 
however, that these two positions are mutually irreconcilable. 
Consciousness cannot be a knowledge both of that which is 
immediately present, and of that which is absolutely past. The 
statement itself is contradictory. 

And yet, in some important sense, these two conflicting views 
are both alike sound. There is a consciousness which is origi- 
nal and spontaneous, and which is coexistent with the fleeting 
phenomena of the mind as they take place; and there is a 
reflective consciousness, which recalls in memory the states of 
the former. and classifies, compares, and refers them to their 
source. This latter, however, must, as a knowledge of the 
past, be carefully distinguished from the real and vital con- 
sciousness, which accompanies every act of the mind. The 
one is momentary, as transient as the fleeting states which it 
attests. It gives the facts of our experience truly, but only for 
an instant. In the moment in which we fix our attention 
upon them, they are gone. Yet they are not utterly gone— 
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memory can recall, with more or less distinctness, with more 
or less truthfulness, these fugitive states of our experience; 
imagination can re-create them, the understanding can digest 
and arrange them, and from all this labor shall come forth a 
true, and exact, and ultimately, a complete, representation of 
the original experience. All that can be represented thus, 
however, by any one mind, is not the original consciousness of 
any state, but that which he can recall of it; and this, like 
yroemory in other cases, however truthful it may be, is ever 
inadequate. No one of these experiences, which move 
across the field of our vision more swiftly than the 
lightning’s flash, can ever be recalled in its whole detail. 
Something of it—its chief and characteristic features—indeed, 
we may, and do, reproduce; but even when we do 80, it is 
often in a false order of the phenomena. Hence, the original 
consciousness, thongh truthfully giving us all the phenomena 
of intellectual action, is not within reach of our philosophy, 
We can but follow at a distance, note the successive flashes 
which illumine, one by one, the several points of our mental 
horizon, and draw up, by a labored recollection and imperfeet 
reproduction of our experience, a complete representation of 
the original. 

Now, it is evident that the process of such a philosophical 
construction is something entirely different from the sponta 
neous and full, but momentary, consciousness of our original 
experience. It differs from that original in the great features 
that it is always fallible, and often mistaken. What, then, is to 
be thought of a philosophy which, while basing all its doe 
trines upon consciousness as our only anthority, neglects to 
discriminate between two such different aspects of it, and 
which builds with this artificial consciousness of memory, # 
though it were the living and real consciousness of the present 
moment? Such, however, has been the habit of most of our 
recent psychological writers—a habit which accounts for some 
of the weakness of speculation, and for much of the distrust 
with which speculation is habitually received. 

Professor Porter, as we have said, recognizes fully the dit 
tinction which we have described, and estimates it at its true 
value. He draws out the distinguishing characteristics of 
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these two forms of consciousness, at some length, and with 
much distinctness ; and thus one of the distinctions most fun- 
damental to a sound philosophy of the mind, receives, in his 
exhibition of it, a clearer and more complete elucidation than 
has anywhere else been given to it. 

In his general grouping of the human faculties, Professor 
Porter, with most recent writers, discards the old division into 
the Intellectual and Active powers, and adopts a three-fold 
division into the powers of Intellect, Feeling, and Will. 
These, however, he distinguishes somewhat differently from 
Hamilton, who combines Desire and Will in the third of these 
groups, under the name of the Conative Faculties. This un- 
familiar and unhappy adjustment, which makes the involun- 
tary desire, and the absolutely free choice, to be faculties of the 
same order, carries its condemnation with it in the outlandish 
designation which Hamilton gave it. He complains that we 
have no accepted word to designate the group, and after ex- 
hansting the Greek and Latin nomenclatures in his vain search 
fora name, he can only fall back upon a translation of the 
cumbrous German, “ Bestrebungs- Vermégen,” the Anglicized 
reproduction of which gives him the name “conative facul 
ties.” 

The fact, however, that our language furnishes no name for 
this grouping of faculties, ought to have suggested to him the 
idea that the group is not a natural one. Had it been a 
classification of real value, and of closely related facts, the 
human mind could not have failed to recognize it. As well 
might a zodlogist complain that we have no word to designate 
the group which consists of the Ruminants and the Carnivora ; 
the only reason that we have no such name is that there is no 
such group. The combination is a wholly artificial one. This 
artificial connection of faculties, which it is of the highest con- 
teqnence to distinguish from each other, we are glad that 
Professor Porter rejects, though the scope of his volume does 
not lead him to dwell upon the distinction. 

In his classification of the properly intellectual faculties, 
our author follows Hamilton, though again with considerable 
diversity. After the Presentative Faculty, or the power of 
original knowledge through the senses, Hamilton has arranged 
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as codrdinate, the Conservative or Retentive, the Reproductive, 
and the Representative Faculties. The distinctions, however, 
between them he was unable satisfactorily to vindicate. It is 
difficult to understand a faculty of Retention which is so en 
tirely distinct from all reproduction of thought that it acts not 
in consciousness, but outside of it; and Professor Porter’s keen 
analysis presents an additional view which decisively forbids 
the recognition of it. When a state of our experience is re. 
produced, however we may call it the same, it is not really 
so. It is never truly the same, but only a similar state, which 
we recall. As we cannot then reproduce, in literal truth, any 
state of the past, it is impossible that we can have retained it; 
and so the alleged fact of a distinctively retentive faculty van- 
ishes at once. 

This supposed faculty of Retention, therefore, together with 
those of Reproduction and Representation, our author com 
bines under the general name of the Representative, a com 
prehensive faculty of which Memory and Imagination ar 
simply distinct species. 

Subsequently to this, we have the Elaborative faculty, or the 
faculty of thought, that which generalizes, classifies, and syste- 
matizes knowledge, in its two great forms of dianoetic and 
noetic. The former is that which gives us knowledge through 
the medium of intervening conceptions—the reasoning power ; 
while the latter is that which furnishes the great intuitions 
that supply the laws and conceptions which govern the under 
standing in its work—the Regulative faculty of Hamilton. 

Iu discussing the firet of these comprehensive divisions—the 
Presentative Faculty—Professor Porter enters into an elabo 
rate account of the process of the mind in sense-perception. 
His account of this subject is very minute and extended, and 
carries the analysis of the phenomena to great completeness. 
Prominent amonng the conditions of perception, is the activity 
of the mind itself, as the great agent in the process. However 
the proper antecedente of sensation may affect the physical 
organ through which perception takes place, there is no result 
in consciousness without the essential condition of an active 
exercise of the mind itself. Sense-perception, in every form, 
is an effect of the mind’s own activity, exerted upon materials 
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supplied by the impress of external objects upon the organs 
of the body, and particularly upon the nervous system. The 
striking of the clock, or the tread of passing footsteps, is un- 
heard by the student absorbed in his books; the fatigue of 
standing is unperceived by the hearer entranced by the orator ; 
even the pain of a wound is unfelt by the soldier excited by 
the interest of a battle. Unless the mind is in a condition to 
direct its own attention to the physical antecedents of sense- 
perception, there is no sensation, and no perception, no trans- 
lation of those physical conditions into the peculiar and 
characteristic phenomena of knowledge or thought. 

This principle was very distinctly recognized by Dr. Reid, 
as it had also been by others before him, and with great just- 
ness of appreciation in some of its important applications. 
Its value as a psychological principle is very great. In the 
more advanced regions of metaphysics it can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is of the highest importance in the elucidation 
of our idea of causation, and in this relation it has been 
amply recognized and insisted upon by the better class of the 
French psychologists, particularly Royer Collard and Maine de 
Biran. But in this important application to the philosophy 
of sense-perception, it has received from recent writers scarcely 
any adequate acknowledgment. The truth is one which 
itis impossible to deny, when clearly presented, yet scarcely 
any one of our current treatises makes any distinct allusion to 
it The general strain of speculation quietly assumes and 
repeats that in sensation the mind is passive—a simple recip- 
ient of impressions from without. Whole schools of material- 
istic philosophers, reasoning upon the recent views of the 
doctrine of forces, coolly construct their theories upon the 
assumption that external impression is the whole and sole 
cause, and affords a suflicient explanation, of the phenomena 
of perception. Other schools hold a physiological view, 
which accounts for the phenomena of thought, by the growth 
and modification of nerve cells in the brain: such are Herbert 
Spencer and Bain. Others, again, like Herbart in Ger- 
Many, adopt a purely spiritual scheme of ‘the associational 
philosophy, which, denying all powers or activities in the soul 
itself, considers thought only a reaction within us against the 
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impression of objects without, and explains our psychical 
phenomena by the varieties of combination which arise among 
similar reactions. 

Now, the sufficient answer to all these systems is found in 
the truth that the mind is an active originator of knowledge 
and thought, and that all its intellectual states are the produets 
of this, its great and characteristic spiritual endowment. The 
conception is one of varied applications and of the highest 
value, and Professor Purter will have performed a service of 
the utmost utility, if he succeeds in making it familiar. 

In pursuing his analysis of the subject, the author enter 
into a detailed account of the process, the growth and develop. 
ment, and the results in knowledge, of sense-perception. He 
finds in sensation not only a feeling, or subjective state of 
pleasure or pain, but a state of knowledge also. We not only 
feel, but know, in every sensation. The phenomenon is con- 
nected with our nervous organization called the sensorium, 
and every sensation involves a certain knowledge of the soul 
as connected with this material structure. Moreover, the 
mind necessarily locates its sensations, fixes them in some 
definite part of this organism, and these facts give us a knowl 
edge of space relations in seusation. ; 

In perception proper there is more than this. There is 
always an objective knowledge of the non-ego. This latter 
element—the non-ego—is distinguished into several kinds: 
there is first, the sensorium, the organism of nerves, connected 
with the body, which is distinct from the pure spirit ; there is 
the body, which is distinguished from the sensorium as some 
thing more external ; and there is the outer world of matter. 
The analysis which discriminates, with constant care of acct 
racy, between these closely related non-egos, is a marvel 
of nicety, and requires a constant stretch of attention to fol 
low it. 

The non-ego known in perception proper is, however, the 
same which is known in sensation—the extended sensorium. 
The difference is, that while in sensation we know the orgat- 
ism.as affected, we know the mind as sentient; in perception 
we know the same organism only, but the mind knows itself 
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as percipient. The distinction is, perhaps, rather shadowy, 
and will hardly be recognized without some patient re- 
flection. 

In common with Hamilton and McOosh ia England, and 
with Miiller and the physiologists in Germany, Professor Por- 
ter confines our original knowledge of the non-ego to a know- 
ledge of our own sensorium, as affected in sensation; and 
makes all our specific knowledge of external objects to con- 
sist in what have been called the acquired perceptions. The 
large and constantly increasing field assigned, in modern 
psychology, to this method of knowing, here reaches its limit. 
It becomes probable that the original element of all our knowl- 
edge of the outer world, does not involve even the smallest 
perception of anything external to ourselves, but only of that 
extended sensorium in which the mind and the body are con- 
joined. All our knowledge of anything beyond this, is the 
result of processes of observation and induction, carried on in 
our earliest years, and gradually advancing from the smallest 
conceivable minimum of distinct knowledge in an infant’s- 
consciousness, through discriminations of constantly increasing 
power and extent, to the distinct cognition of the visible reali- 
ties which surround us. The complex process by which this 
vast structure of knowledge is built up upon its obscure and 
hidden foundation, is traced with the keenest analysis and 
the most patient thought, till the completed result stands fully 
before us. We are told, in the light of the best physiological 
researches, how the obscure muscular and vital sensations, 
which take place within us, and whose very existence has been 
but recent!y recognized in our analysis, give to the infant the 
fundamental knowledge of its own sensorium; how subse- 
quently it comes to distinguish, by touch, the existence and 
extent of its own body; how it passes from this to the recog- 
tition of another non-ego, which, though extended, like the 
body, is wholly external, and gives no answering sensation 
when touched by the hand, as every part of the body infalli- 
bly does; how it learns to recognize visibly its own hands, the 
measures of all its other knowledge of distance or depth; how 
from the measure of the hand and the body, combined with 
the intimations of color and form given to the sight, it learns 
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to set up a field of view, in which near objects take their ap- 
propriate places; how another, and another, acquisition of the 
same kind, enable it gradually to extend its visual perceptions 
to remoter distances; till, at length, the whole landscape, to 
the far horizon, is intelligibly conceived and projected before 
it, and the mind learning how to use one class of perceptions 
to supply the defects of another, becomes so prompt and rapid 
in judging, that the acquired perceptions of sight, of sound, 
and of smell, can hardly be distinguished from the original, 
and the external world asserts its reality, and displays its 
character, with complete distinctness, and with irresistible 
power, to us. 

This account of sense-perception, the most extended and 
elaborate which our English philosophy contains, is follow- 
ed by a critical history of speculative opinion on this topic. 
The author sketches, in a brief summary, the whole literature 
of the subject, from the early Greek philosophers to those of 
the present time; and notes the advancing clearness of opinion 
which marks the history, together with the erroneous sugges- 
tions which have come in at different periods to mislead specu- 
lation. As he comes down to the writers of our own time, 
his expositions become more full; and every great writer who 
has influenced philosophic views is critically expounded and 
weighed. The chapter gives a most interesting and lucid 
statement of all the important theories; and affords to the 
student an intelligent estimate which is of the highest value. 
It condenses into a brief compass an amount of learning which 
is second only to that of Hamilton; and displays a vigor of 
grasp which must give the author a very high rank among our 
philosophic authorities. 

This discussion of sense-perception is followed by an equally 
complete account of the memory and the imagination, as parts 
of the great Representative faculty. The account is full and 
clear, and discriminates usefully the several principles by 
which, as some say, ideas are associated in the mind, but as 
our author prefers to say, the mind associates ideas. This 
mode of conceiving still keeps prominent the activity of the 
mind in the process; though in some of his expressions re 
lating to the phantasy or lower form of imagination, the ides 
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of a passivity seems to be expressed in a way not quite con- 
sistent with that leading conception. There is, we believe, a 
mental activity in exercise, even when the pictures of external 
things pass dreamily before the mind’s listless eye, no less than 
when the mind nerves itself for effort, and labors to adjust and 
complete some difficult conception. But this is a minor matter. 

This discussion of the reproduction of the ideas of our 
sense-perception, is followed by another, in which the author 
gives account of the process of elaborative thought. This, too, 
is very comprehensive. He describes the process by which 
the mind forms concepts, or universal ideas. Sense-perception 
gives us only individual objects, and the representative faculty 
can only reproduce these; before our knowledge can rise to 
its highest forms, these ideas need to be generalized, so as to 
represent not individuals, but classes of things. The process 
by which our more elementary knowledge undergoes this fruit- 
fal change, is described at length, the nature of the concept 
fully explained, and its use in reasoning pointed out with great 
clearness. 

Professor Porter here enters into a careful discussion of the 
nature of the reasoning process, both deductive and inductive ; 
and holds a vigorous argument with Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
It will be remembered that Mill maintains a peculiar view of 
the syllogism, and contends that we do not, in deduction, de- 
rive a particular conclusion from a general truth ; but that the 
general truth is only the formula, according to which we have 
drawn particular conclusions before, and may at any time do 
so again. The truth that “all men are mortal,” is nota 
general truth from which we derive the specific truth that 
“ A. B. is mortal ;” because we can know enough to affirm that 
allmen are mortal, only by recognizing previously the mor- 
tality of each individaal. In opposition to this view, our 
author shows that the basis of deduction is quite different from 
either of those which are here suggested. We do not infer, 
either, according to a mere general formula, or from a mere 
general fact; but upon the conviction of a reality which goes 
much deeper into the nature of things. The judgments that 
“all swans are white,” and that “ all swans eat,” were at one 
time equally true in the experience of men; but the latter 
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rests on a basis of conviction very different from that which 
supports the former. We may call it the relation of premise 
to conclusion ; that reason which governs thought. We infer 
that the swan of Australia will eat, with a confidence with 
which we cannot infer that it is white. The ground of this 
certainty of assurance lies in the fact of our belief that a cas- 
ual relation is expressed in the general truth. Without this, 
inference must always be uncertain. The truth that “all 
magnets attract iron,” means more when employed in reason- 
ing, than it explicitly declares. It is taken to mean that there 
is a causative connection between the two terms, which gives 
a validity to the syllogism by which we conclude from the 
universal to the particular truth, that “this magnet attracts 
iron.” 

In regard to induction, our author maintains a similar con- 
troversy with the same great schoo! of thinkers. He endeavors 
to show—as indeed Mr. Mill’s concessions’ render it quite 
practicable to show—that upon the current theory of indue- 
tion, which views it as the mere registration of phenomena, it 
is quite impossible to give any satisfactory account of the 
process. The inductive philosopher is evermore compelled to 
assuine premises which attirm the uniformity of all the opera- 
tions of nature, and the unvarying similarity of that future of 
which we can have had no experience, to tle familiar past of 
our knowledge. In assigning causes, he is obliged to assume 
a law of parsimony, for which he can show no reason. That 
uniformity of operation which his principles assert, must be 
believed, before any induction can be made ; when causes are 
suggested, the one simple cause is to be preferred to the many 
conspiring or conflicting ones. Why these assumptions are 
always to be made, the inductive reasoner cannot ex 
plain. It sometimes happens that a universal conclusion rests 
absolutely upon a single observation. Only one specimen of 
a mineral is analyzed to determine the chemical composition, 
only one crystal is measured, to decide the form, of all the in- 
dividuals of a new species. The specific characters of a new 
animal or plant are confidently announced from an examin 
tion of a single individual. Even when numerous observations 
have been made to ascertain a truth, the objection yet remains 
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that but a few of the innumerable facts of nature have been ac- 
curately examined ; and that it is only by assuming that those 
which have been investigated are types of all the rest, that we 
can extend our conclusion a single step beyond our enumera- 
tion of particulars. In all cases, the general uniformity of 
nature has to be postulated, before the inductive process can 
be made available for an extension of our knowledge beyond 
the limits of our actual observation. 

Now, of this principle, on which induction absolutely rests, 
it can offer no vindication, Every inductive generalization of 
science arises from it, and depends upon it. The principle 
itself is wholly incapable, therefore, of inductive proof. The 
inductive reasoner must find the vindication of his philosophy, 
outside of the limits of his science; and in philosophical 
principles wholly different from those that induction can 
establish. 

Such principles Prof. Porter endeavors to point out. He 
maintains that we have a belief of causation in nature; and 
that on this ground we are able at once to affirm the univer- 
sality of nature’s operations. The same cause will of course 
produce the same effects; and when we have once established 
the causal connection between an antecedent and a group of 
phenomena, we are abundantly justified in extending our con- 
clusion to all similar causes throughvut the realm of nature. 
In the same manner, we believe in an intelligent author of 
nature, whose operations are intelligible to us on the ground 
of the similarity of our intellectual natures to His. As our 
intelligence always prefers few and simple arrangements to 
more complicated ones, we attribute the same intelligent 
preference to Him as the guiding principle of His great ope- 
tations. We are thus enabled to vindicate our preference of 
the few and simple, over the supposition of many and in- 
volved causes; and to justify those methods of procedure to 
which scientific induction owes the whole possibility of its 
achievements, but which it is unable to vindicate. 

The whole discussion of the reasoning process is full of 
acute discrimination, and will do much both to suggest inguiry 
and to disseminate just views. 

The account upon which our author next enters, “ of Intui- 
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tions and of Intuitive Knowledge,” constitutes, perhaps, the 


distinguishing feature of the work. The great importance of 
the subject, embracing as it does the fandamental principles of 
human knowledge and belief,—the confused and unscientific 
state of opinion, even among thinkers of generally just views,— 
and the vehement opposition of what is perhaps the most 
active and persistent school of English psychologists,—all con- 
tribute to impart great interest to the discussion. Prof. 
Porter aims not only to enumerate the several truths which 
may be affirmed as intuitions, but to give to the whole discus- 
sion a strictly scientific character, by the employment of those 
critical methods whivh constitute the highest form of philo- 
sophical knowledge. He shows that there are—recognized 
under a great variety of names, and in all the history of 
philosophy—certain primary, fundamental judgments of our 
intelligence, which we term first principles. These judgments 
are not first in the chronological order of our acquisitions, nor 
are they ultimates to which we can trace back, as to original 
premises, all our reasoning; they are principles which stand 
“ first in the order of rational or logical importance ;” and 
are distinguished as original, necessary, and universal,—quali- 
ties which serve as criteria to test their reality. 

He then proceeds to show the method of their development 
in the mind. Reverting to one of the earlier determinations 
of the work, he reminds us that all knowledge is a knowledge 
of Being, and of its relations; that is, of some existing 
thing, tugether with the circumstances which serve to dis 
tinguish it from other things. The process of our knowing is 
then sketched analytically as follows: 

First, we know certain conerete and individual things; 
next, we know them under relations of form, color, properties, 
means, ends, &c.; then, we abstract and generalize, and know 
the relations by themselves, as roundness, redness, past and 
future, power, adaptation ; further, we critically examine the 
process of generalization itself, and thus discern these relations 
to be the fundamental elements of all philosophical or scien- 
tific knowledge ; and lastly, we know the correlated objects of 
these relations, the infinites of space and time, and the abso 
lutes Of causation and adaptation. 
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Our author then tests these ultimates, and determines them 
to possess those characters of necessity and universality which 
are the proper criteria of primary truths. 

Next follows a critical history of speculative opinion on 
this subject, which deals with all the modern theories of intui- 
tive truth, particularly with those of Kant and Hamilton. He 
describes and censures by assumptions wholly groundless and 
gratuitous, the procedure by which these and other writers 
first exclude the possibility of any knowledge of these reali- 
ties; and then endeavor to bring them back into our posses- 
sion by a principle of Faith. 

These intuitive truths, thus vindicated as of our absolute 
knowledge, are then classified as constituting three distinguish- 
able groups, viz. the Formal, the Mathematical, and the 
Real. 

Of these, the first, the Formal intuitions or categories, are 
those which enter into all forms of our knowledge. The first 
great idea is that of being, the most fundamental of all, as 
applicable to everything which exists, and the most abstract 
of all possible concepts. When conceived abstractly, it -is 
wholly indeterminate; and can neither be defined nor repre- 
sented by any image to the mind. For this reason it has been 
represented by Hegel as wholly void of content of meaning. 
His starting point is, that the conception of being in the ab- 
stract, is equal to Wothing. Against this view, Prof. Porter 
contends that the conception is not without signification ; that 
it derives its meaning from the concrete things of which it is 
affirmed ; and that it has really the most extensive meaning of 
all our conceptions, however it may be incapable of analysis. 
His strictures upon Hegel’s view, and his indication of the 
point at which it wanders from the true conception of being, 
form a fine, ingenious criticism, and afford a happy and satis- 
factory reply to a great and pregnant error. 

Other categories of the formal class are those of substance, 
and attribute, and of diversity, and identity. 

The second class of categories, or the Mathematical, em- 
braces the intuitions of Space and Time, in which bodies 
exist and endure. These conceptions give us the relations of 
here and there, of now and then; relations which become 
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generalized, and are affirmed of many objects. These con- 
cepts are discussed under two forms, as concepts of magnitude, 
with its elements of point, line, surface, solid, &c., and as con- 
cepts of number, with its elements of the unit, the sum, the 
difference, &c. The application of mathematical conceptions 
to material phenomena, is shown to take place, as Trendelen- 
burg has proved, by means of motion. 

Space and time are then shown to be infinite and uncon- 
ditioned, while beings and events are limited and conditioned. 
These infinites cannot be conceived as limited, except in con- 
nection with extended bodies and occurring events, to which 
limitation of course belongs. Extension and duration cannot 
be conceived to pertain to Space and Time, per se, but only 
to objects and events. This truth, the author applies in a 
very instructive and useful way. He shows that the anti- 
nomies of Kant, and the contradictions of Hamilton, alleged 
to arise from our conception of these infinites, grow out of 
the attempt to construe space and time to the imagination, by 
means of conceptions:of magnitude and duration, which do 
not belong to them. It is not out of the infinites themselves 
that such contradictions emerge, but out of the vain attempt 
to bring them under the measurements of quantity, under 
which we are wont to conceive of limited objects and events 
occurring in them. 

Upon the third class, that of the Real Intuitions, Professor 
Porter bestows much attention. He announces the principle 
of Causation as follows: “ Every event is produced by the act 
of some agent or agents, which, with respect to the effect, are 
called its canse or its causes.” He reasserts the distinction 
which Mill has assailed, between a cause and the conditions of 
its activity, called occasions; tests the truth of his statements 
by the criteria of primary cognitions ; vindicates the concep- 
tion against the doctrine of a merely uniform sequence, 
maintained by Hume and Mill; and discusses Hamilton's 
whole Conspectus of theories of Causation. The view of 
Maine de Biran, the most suggestive and accurate to be found 
in the. whole range of speculation, is exhibited with some de- 
tail; and is accepted substantially as to the origin of the 
idea in our mental experience. The method, however, by 
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which that writer would extend the concep'ion of causation 
from the sphere of our own experience, over the whole realm 
of nature, by a “natural induction,” is not deemed satis- 
factory. It exhibits no sufficient ground for the transfer of 
the conception from the world within, to that without us. 
Some @ priori law, or necessity of thought, can alone give 
validity to the process ; and this we have, in a direct intuition 
of causation. 

In prosecuting his inquiry into these great intuitions of 
reality, Professor Porter next maintains that the mind in- 
tuitively knows a “ final cause” as pervading all existence: 
the principle of adaptation is “a necessary and a priori 
truth.” This affirmation of a design in nature, he holds to be, 
not a conviction derived from experience, but an a priori law 
of thought; a truth which finds, not its origin, but only its 
confirmation, in observed facts. 

The chief ground on which this assertion rests, is found in 
the fact already adverted to, that it is absolutely necessary to 
any rational view of the universe by the human mind, and 
must be assumed as the only basis of inductive generalization. 
The great axiom of science must be, that “in the universe, 
objectively considered, there is an intelligent and wise adapta- 
tion of powers and laws to rational ends, and that the same is 
true of the relation of the universe to the knowing mind.” 
This thesis he defends at length against all supposable ob- 
jections, and enforces with great copiousness of illustration. 
His argument to this end will command attention, and the 
suggestion is worthy of great respect. We could most earnest- 
ly wish it true. It would afford the happiest simplification of 
our theories, and give a most gratifying distinctness and cer- 
tainty to our views. We have some doubts, however, of its 
correctness, and cannot feel sure that the claim can be so sub- 
stantiated as to demand acceptance for the idea with the 
authority which belongs to the primitive and necessary affir- 
mations of our intelligence. Should future thinkers coincide 
in the adoption of this view—provided that it is not as a re- 
source to reasoners driven from the field of @ posteriori think- 
ing—it will be greatly to our author’s honor to have suggested 
and vindicated it. 
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Of the nature of the infinite, Prof. Porter does not hold 
with Hamilton that the conception is a purely negative one. 
It is negative only in form. He deems it a positive and real 
element of our knowledge, though stated, as all knowledge 
may be, under a negative aspect or relation. We can, he 
thinks, have a positive knowledge of the infinite ; and, against 
Herbert Spencer, he maintains that we not only can know 
that it is, but also what it is. His argument on this latter 
point, we have no doubt will be esteemed valid and conclusive 
by the great body of thinkers. 

In concluding our notice, which has run beyond the limit 
originally assigned it, we feel that we have expressed but in- 
adequately the appreciation in which Professor Porter’s work 
deserves to be held. We lay down the volume with a senti- 
ment of respect and admiration for his earnest zeal, and his 
wide attainments, which we have seldom felt towards an 
American author. In comprehensiveness of plan, and in 
elaborate faithfulness of execution, the work is far before 
any other in our language. The only error of any magni- 
tude which we have noticed, amid all its ample variety of illus- 
tration, occurs upon page 596, in a statement which describes 
the fossil animals discovered by Cuvier in the Paris basin, as 
predacious, and refers them to the drift or alluvium ; other- 
wise the author’s judicious handling of the topics discussed, is 
as conspicuous as the vigor of his grasp. There is, moreover, 
an impartiality of statement in the discussion of theories hostile 
to his own, and a discrimination of the elements of truth that 
mingle with the errors he opposes, which must ensure confi- 
dence and give weight to his strictures. 

For such a labor of years, and such an example of enthu- 
siasm in the pursuit of abstract truth, the author’s countrymen 
may well be proud of him. We suspect that their grateful 
appreciation of an aim so high and so well sustained, will rank 
him, perhaps, foremost among our American scholars, in the 
loftiest and most difficult walk of investigation. 
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Arricte VI.—THE PRESBYTERIAN DISRUPTION OF 
1838. 


A History of the New School, and of the questions involved 
in the disruption of the Presbyterian Church in 1838. 
By Samvrt J. Barrp, D. D. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. 12mo. pp. 564. 


In Dr. Samuel J. Baird’s “ History of the New School,” 
there is much more than the writer is probably aware of. 
While it purports to give only the history of one party, its 
chief value is that it gives an interior view of the history of 
the other party. At the same time it illustrates, in a beauti- 
fully unconscious way, the ineradicable infirmities, not in- 
deed of the Presbyterian polity abstractly considered, but of 
the concrete system which bears that name in Scotland and in 
the United States. The industrious and earnest author of this 
volume, with no thought of exhibiting anything else than the 
portentous heresies and the nefarious intentions of “the New 
School,” is all the while, from first to last, spreading before 
his readers the most abundant materials for a judgment con- 
cerning the practical value of that ecclesiastical polity which 
we find portrayed in a certain other volume known as “the 
Presbyterian Book.” It is to be hoped that his work will 
obtain a wide circulation ; so that the lessons which it gives, 
on the pending question of “ Presbyterian Reunion,” may be 
inwardly digested by all who have any part to perform in that 
transaction. 

We are far from certifying the accuracy of this History in 
all its details, especially when the author undertakes to repre- 
sent the actions and motives of Congregationalists or New 
School Presbyterians. When he tells us what the men of his 
Own party, contemporary with himself, have said and done, 
and how they felt, we rarely find occasion to distrust his testi- 
mony. But, in other cases, his ignorance sometimes, and 
sometimes his partisan or sectarian prejudice, overcomes his 
g00d intentions, and causes him to deviate from historical 
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truth. As we proceed we may have occasion to indicate some 
instances of his inaccuracy. The value of the book, however, 
does not depend on the exactness of its statements concerning 
the doctrines, the actions, or the motives of men obnoxions to 
the author’s dislike. Its usefulness may even be the greater, 
if the evident fact is that the author’s ecclesiasticism, in its 
combination with his theology, has made it impossible (at 
least in the sense of moral inability) for him to avoid such 
misrepresentation of facts and of persons. Just for that 
reason do we commend the book to the careful attention of 
all who have any interest in the inquiry whether the proposed 
return of the exscinded New School Presbyterians to an 
organic union with the body from which (to their great relief) 
they were expelled thirty years ago, will be likely to result in 
peace and in the edification of the body of Christ. Ina 
former Article we ventured to suggest that the old breed* of 
heresy-hunters is not yet extinct. To any New School Pres 
byterian, simple enough to entertain a doubt on that point, we 
say, read Baird’s “ History of the New School,” and judge 
whether it would be a pleasant thing for you to be where he 
could assail you with an ecclesiastical prosecution. 

It is not our purpose, then, to controvert Dr. Baird’s theo- 
logical propositions, nor to inquire how far his intrepretations 
of the Bible and of “the standards” are accepted by repre 
sentative men in his own “denomination.” Nor do we in- 
tend to correct, otherwise than incidentally, the historical 
errors into which he has fallen here and there. Whoever 
may write the history of the conflicts which brought about 
the disruption of the Presbyterian body thirty years ago— 
whether we have the Old School version of the story by Dr. 
Baird or Dr. Hodge, or the New School version of it by Dr. 
Gillett—the main facts are the same in every version ; and 
the light which they shed not only on the pending question of 
Presbyterian reconstruction, but on all schemes for bringing 
the churches of Christ into an organized and governed unity, 
is essentially the same. 

What caused that “disruption of the Presbyterian Chureh 





* The word was oddly misprinted “creed.” See New Englander, 1868, p. 662 
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in 1838?” The simplest auswer to the question is the only 
reasonable answer. Is there anybody at all acquainted with 
the leading facts, who does not know what caused that dis- 
ruption? The Presbyterian Church was torn asunder be- 
cause, from the beginning, it had included two parties who 
could not permanently walk together in the bonds of that 
organization. What was called the Old School party, could 
not, without ceasing to be itself, live under the rule of a New 
School majority. On the other hand, the New School party, 
after having been for a little while in the majority, though 
never themselves the majority, had found that liberty for 
them, with their construction of the constitution and “ the 
standards,” and their interpretation of the Bible, was thence- 
forth impossible under a government controlled by their adver- 
saries. So deep, on both sides, was the conviction of the im- 
possibility of continued union in one organization, that, at 
the time of the violent disruption, the only question actually 
pending was, how to agree on terme of disunion. 

What were the two parties whose discordance made disrup- 
tion inevitable? It is not enough to say that the names by 
which they were called indicate a theological difference. Large 
theological differences among “ evangelical Christians” are not 
inconsistent with Christian friendship and fellowship, nor—as 
Tract Societies and many other organizations prove—with 
Christian codperation. Nor is it enough to say that there was 
between the two parties a difference of national origin and of 
ecclesiastical traditions ;—the one being for the most part of 
Scotch descent, with traditions of a national Presbyterianism 
and of “the Solemn League and Covenant,” -and its heroes 
and martyrs; and the other a New England element, with 
traditions from the Mayflower. Outside of that particular 
organization, there is no desperate incompatibility between 
Scotland and New England. We must analyze a little more 
carefully, if we would fully understand the causes of the dis- 
ruption. 

In our reading of the history, the Presbyterian organization 
in this country scems to have included, from the beginning, 
two elements which could not but generate, in the progress of 
events, an irrepressible conflict. Whether we take Dr. Baird’s 
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version of the story, or that given by the New School histo. 
rian, Dr. Gillett, we get the same fundamental facts. From 
the formation of what is denominated in the work before us, 
“the General Presbytery ”—a presbytery without a name, 
without geographical boundaries, and without responsibility to 
any superior judicatory, without any formally adopted consti- 
tution or confession of faith, and apparently without any 
representatives of church-sessions—there seems to have been, 
in the organization, an element, on the one hand, which we 
may designate as sectarian or ‘ denominational,” and, on the 
ether hand, a more catholic element. On the one hand, there 
were men whose theory was exclusively Presbyterian, and 
who thonght only of propagating in the colonies the full sys- 
tem of the church of Scotland, with as little modification as 
possible. On the other hand, there were men whose ecclesias- 
ticism was less rigorous; who thought more of the gospel as 
the power of God to salvation than of church government 
after any particular pattern; and who accepted Presbyterian- 
ism because, not finding any objection to it in the precepts or 
the precedents of the New Testament, they thought it a con- 
venient arrangement for Christian communion and coépera 
tion. It need not be assumed that all who came from Scot- 
land and the North of Ireland were of one sort, nor that all 
from New England were of the other sort, nor even that the 
difference hetween one sort and the other was always discern- 
ible. To some extent, doubtless, the tendency to rigid secta- 
rianism, and the tendency to a larger comprehension—might 
coexist in the same mind for a season, and the ascendency of 
either might be determined by external influences. Some 
times a man who was trained in the strictest sect, becomes 
truly catholic by the force of his Christian sympathies; and 
sometimes one whose youth was full of large aspirations after 
the communion of the saints, becomes, in later years, by the 
force of party movements, and by association with men of 
narrow views, a stiff sectarian. Our position is, not that 
there were among the founders of the Presbyterian organiza 
tion in this country theological differences to be compromised, 
nor that some of them were Scotehmen and some New Eng: 
land men, but that from the first there was a sectarian tenden- 
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ey and a catholic tendency working against each other, con- 
sciously or unconsciously—like the flesh lusting against the 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh, 

To make this plain, we need, perhaps, no other facts than 
those which Dr. Baird has given us. He, himself, while per- 
fectly confident that all the members of “ the General Presby- 
tery ” were intensely and only Presbyterian, according to the 
Scotch system, brings out the fact that their union, under the 
name of a presbytery, was as informal at first as an association. 
of Congregational ministers, and had no other basis than 
their fraternal confidence in each other, and no other aim 
than to help each other in their common work of evangeliza- 
tion. He quotes from John Thompson, a member of that 
body, what seems to us an explicit recognition of this fact. 
“ As far as I know,” said Thompson, “we have not any par- 
ticular system of doctrines composed by ourselves or others, 
which we, by any judicial act of our Church, have adopted to 
be the articles or confession of our faith,” ete. “Jt is true, as I 
take it, we all generally acknowledge and look upon the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms to be our confession, or 
what we own for such, but the most that can be said is that 
the Westminster Confession of Faith is the confession of the 
faith of the generality of our members, ministers, and people.” 
Dr. Baird presents the case fairly enough when he says, in 
connection with his quotation from John Thompson: “ Cer- 
tain brethren, who knew each other as Presbyterians‘of the 
Westminster Confession, and who had been accustomed to 
meet and consult together, occasionally and informally, as 
on occasion of Andrews’ ordination [to the pastorate of the 
church in Philadelphia, 1702] now found the interests of 
the cause of Christ to demand more formal and stated delib- 
erations, and, therefore, determined to meet annually, for the 
transaction of business, without alluding to the circumstance— 
or, perhaps, even in their own minds adverting to it—that 
they were, in fact, marking the lines of a new and distinct 
division of the camps of Israel.” In other words, they did 
hot undertake to create a sect (the short English word for that 
sonorous euphemism “division of the camps of Israel”); it 
did not even occur to them that they were doing so. On the 
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contrary, they were intent on forming a society for evangeliza. 
tion. Our author says, “The distinct Gesign of the fathers of 
our Church, in organizing themselves into a presbytery, was 
the erection of an evangelical society—an executive organ for 
the propagation of the Gospel.” So liberal were their views, 
that they did not feel themselves called to testify against 
those English Presbyterians who had just abdicated, as our 
author tuinks, every distinctive principle ot Presbyterianism 
by tiniting with the Independents under the “ Heads of Agree- 
ment,” planned by Increase Mather of New England. They 
did not hesitate to enter into communication and correspond- 
ence with the London Dissenters as partakers with them in 
the business of “ evangelizing these colonies ;” nor do they 
seem to have intimated—as Dr. Baird would surely have 
done—that their own platform differed in ary important re- 
spect from that of the brethren whom they entreated to help 
them in “carrying on so necessary and glorious a work.” 
The curious reader may find all these things stated by our 
author incidentally, rather than purposely, in his first and 
second chapters. See pp. 23, 24, 47-51. 

In 1716, the annual meeting of ministers which had called 
itself “the Presbytery,” and which our author denominates 
“the General Presbytery,” had become sufficiently numerous 
and extensive to divide itself into “subordinate meetings or 
presbyteries,” and to assume for itself the higher style of 
“Synod.” Yet, in so doing, they seem not to have thought of 
making or adopting any sectarian constitution or standards by 
which they were to be distinguished and separated from other 
recognized “ divisions of the camps of Israel.” They simply 
assigned six of their number “to meet at Philadelphia or 
elsewhere as they shall see fit,”—six others “ to meet at New 
Castle or elsewhere as they shall see fit,’—and three others “ to 
meet at Snowhill or elsewhere.” Fifteen ministers being 
thus distributed into three presbyteries, the record proceeds: 
“ And in consideration that only our brethren, Mr. McNish 
and Mr. Pumry [Pomroy] are of our namber upon Long 
Island, at present, we earnestly recommend it to them to use 
their best endeavors with the neighboring brethren that are 
settled there, which, as yet, join not with us, to join with them 
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in erecting a fourth presbytery.” The names of the fifteen 
assigned to three presbyteries, as well as of the two who were 
to constitute the fourth as soon as they could find a Long 
Island Congregationalist “to join with them,” are indicative 
of something broader than a Scotch sect, and of divergent 
tendencies likely to exist in the Synod. Scotchmen (or Scotch- 
Irish) and Welshmen, Englishmen and New England men,— 
some educated at Glasgow, some at Harvard Oollege, and 
some among Dissenters in England,—however united in a 
common work of evangelization, were not likely to be in all 
things perfectly and permanently unanimous. The fact of 
their union, under the name of presbyteries and synod, is 
proof that some of them had more of the catholic than of the 
sectarian spirit. 

Betore the year 1727, there does not appear to have been 
even a proposal that the Synod should require of its members 
& subscription to any prescribed confession of faith. The 
Arianisin of the eighteenth century was beginning to be formi- 
dably developed in Ireland, and the Presbyterians of that 
country did not know how to counteract it without insisting 
on an unqualified acceptance of the Westminster standards of 
doctrine. Some Irish Presbyterians in this country very 
naturally thought that there could be no security for the gos- 
pel unless the same course were taken here. In 1726, the 
agitations among Irish Presbyterians resulted in a synodical 
act, not only imposing the Westimiuster Confession on ali can- 
didates at their ordination or licensure, but also excluding 
from the Synod all members who refused to subscribe that 
document as the confession of their faith. The next year an 
Irish minister, the John Thompson above mentioned, proposed 
that something of that sort should be done by the American 
B8ynod, Jedediah Andrews, the New England minister of a 
Presbyterian congregation in Philadelphia (the first predeces- 
sor of Albert Barnes in that congregation), gave an account 
of the proposal in a letter to Dr. Colman of Boston, April, 
1729: “ We are now likely,” said he, “to fall into a great 
difference about subscribing the Westminster Confession of 
faith, An overture for it, drawn up by Mr. Thompson, of 
Lewestown, was offered to our Synod, the year before last, but 
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not then read in the Synod. Measures were taken to stave it 
off ; and I was in hopes we should have heard no more of it, 
But last year it was brought again, recommended by all the 
Scotch and Irish members present; and being read among 
us, a proposal was made, presented and agreed to, that it 
should be deferred till our next meeting for further consider. 
ation. The proposal is that all ministers and intrants should 
sign it [the Confession], or be disowned as members. Now, 
shall we do it? They will certainly carry it by numbers 
Our countrymen say they are willing to juin in a vote to make 
it the confession of our Church ; but to agree to making it a 
test of orthodoxy and term of ministerial communion, they 
will not. I think all the Scotch are on one side, and all the 
English and Welsh on the other, to a man.” p. 60. Doubt 
less the “ Scotch ” in his use included the Scotch-Irish, as “ the 
English ” (or “ our countrymen ”) included himself and others 
from New England. The words which we print in ¢talics 
show that the objection of the English and Welsh minister 
was not to the theology of the Westminster Confession, but to 
the use of that furmulary as a test, and to the proposal to ex 
clude from * ministerial communion ” every man who might 
be unwilling to subscribe it as the confession of his faith. 

In another passage of the same letter, Andrews seems almost 
to have had a glimpse of the excision a hundred and ten 
years afterwards. We take this, as well as the former quote 
tion, from Dr. Baird, for in this part of the story we intend to 
make him our sole authority. ‘Some say the design of this 
motion is to spew out our countrymen, they being scarce able 
to hold way with the other brethren in all their disciplinary 
and legislative notions. What truth there may be in this I 
know not. Some deny it; whereas others say there is some- 
thing in it. I am satisfied, some of us are an uneasiness to 
them, and are thought to be too much in their way sometimes; 
so that I think it would be no trouble to lose some of us.” p. 65. 
The writer of the letter (as Dr. Baird expressly takes notice) 
was not troubled about any doctrinal difference between the 
Scotch or Scotch-Irish ministers and those whom he called his 
“countrymen.” In his view it was only from some “ discipli- 
nary and legislative notions” of “the other brethren ” that 
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mischief was likely to arise. Men who were perfectly agreed 
in adopting, verbatim et literatim, every theological statement 
of the Westminster Confession, might differ widely on the 
‘disciplinary and legislative” question, whether to set up that 
formulary as a graven image in the house of God, and to re- 
quire God’s ministers to bow down before it under pain of 
being excluded from the temple. Those whose theory of dis- 
cipline and legislation in the church was not derived from the 
Westminster Assembly, but was maintained in that assembly 
against a powerful majority by the five “ Dissenting Brethren,” 
and whose ecclesiastical descent was not from any national 
church, but from the martyrs and confessors of the English 
“Separation,” had inherited a prejudice (somewhat violently 
expressed by men who were hanged in the reign of Elizabeth 
for their fidelity to the New Testament) to prescribed and im- 
posed forms, whether of worship or of doctrine. They were 
wable to see why the arguments against a prescribed and 
imposed liturgy were not equally valid against the “ discipli- 
nary and legislative notion ” of compelling a Christian man to 
profess his faith and his understanding and reception of the 
Christian doctrines in any one form of words, by whomsoever 
prescribed and imposed. Whether that prejudice was reason- 
able is not now the question. In its bearing or prescribed 
forms of doctrinal belief, it seems to Presbyterians quite 
unreasonable. To Episcopalians it seems no less unreasonable 
in its bearing on a prescribed liturgy. 

We are further indebted to our author for a quotation from 
&man much more distinguished than Andrews, Jonathan Dick- 
inson, born in Massachusetts, educated at Yale College, the 
Presbyterian minister of Elizabethtown, in New Jersey, and 
afterwards the first president of the college now at Princeton, 
was much the ablest theologian in the Synod, and his orthodoxy 
was beyond the reach of suspicion. He was as far as Andrews 
fom approving the proposal to set up the Westminster Con- 
fession as a test. He—as Dr. Baird represents him—“ insisted 
that Laish” (to which Thompson in his overture had likened 
the colonial Presbyterianism) “ will not be bettered by the 
Wall of subscription ; that her true defense consists in a 
thorough examination of candidates on the work of grace in 
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their hearts; in reviving discipline, bringing offenders to 
account, and being diligent in preaching the whole counsel of 
God. He urges that the Synod had already a bond of union 
in the general acknowledgment of the truth, and that the ep. 
forcing of subscription is the fruitful cause of controversy and 
division. Subscription, therefore, is not necessary to the being 
er the well-being of a church, unless hatred, variance, emula. 
tion, wrath, strife, sedition, and heresies are necessary to that 
end.” p. 66. 

Our readers may see, now, what we mean by a sectarian ten. 
dency on the one hand and a catholic tendency on the other, 
in the Presbyterian body at that early day. The catholic 
tendency was adverse to all divisive discipline and legislation, 
and sought to bring into Christian fellowship and codperation s 
many as possible of those whom Christ had received into 
spiritual union with himself. The sectarian tendency de 
manded some standards and tests, contrived by man’s wisdom, 
which should answer the great purpose of marking off a “ dis 
tinct division of the camps of Israel.” What Thompson in his 
overture called “ our church,” was not intended to be simply 
Christ’s church and nothing more or less. It was to be 
enclosed with walls and bulwarks, which should separate it not 
only from the unbelieving world, but also and with equal care 
fulness from other Christian churches occupying, or that might 
occupy, the same territory. The catholic tendency would 
receive to “ ministerial fellowship” any man in whose cas 
there was sufficient evidence that God’s providence and Spint 
had qualified him for the ministry, and that the head of the 
catholic church had called him to that work. The sectarian 
tendency would require him also to subscribe the Westmit- 
ster Confession as the confession of his faith, and, if he could 
not do so, would send him to exercise his ministry in sowe 
other “ denomination.” 

The quotations which Dr. Baird has given us from 
Andrews and Dickinson have a value which he does not see 
to have observed ; yet we do not understand how he failed 
observe what the bearing of these quotations is on the inter 
pretation of the decree which Presbyterians generally cal 
“the Adopting Act” of the Synod in 1729. The language @ 
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the record, when compared with the language used by those 
in whom the catholic tendency predominated, is, to us, a 
demonstration that the result of the protracted consideration 
was a compromise in which much was conceded to the scru- 
ples of nen who had objected to the proposal. 

What the Synod did in that matter is recorded in two acts 
which our author, in professed conformity with the record, 
distinguishes as “the Preliminary Act” and “the Adopting 
Act;” but which Dr. Gillett in his work, written from the 
opposite point of view, comprehends under one title, “ the 
Adopting Act.” It is significant that “ the affair concerning 
the confession” was referred to a committee of eight mem- 
bers, Andrews and Dickinson being placed at the head. The 
paper reported by that committee and unanimously adopted, is 
intelligible only when we remember the position of those who 
objected to the principle of a prescribed and imposed confes- 
sion. The act is in these words: 


“ Although the Synod do not claim or pretend to any authority of imposing 
oor faith upon other men’s consciences, but do profess our just dissatisfaction 
with, and abhorrence of, such impositions, and do utterly disclaim all legislative 
power and authority in the church, being willing to receive one another as 
Christ has received us, to the glory of God, and admit to fellowship in sacred 
ordinances all such as we have grounds to believe Christ will at last admit to the 
Kingdom of heaven ; yet we are undoubtedly obliged to take care that the faith 
once delivered to the saints be kept pure and uncorrupt among us, and handed 
down to our posterity, and do, therefore, agree that ali the ministers of this 
Synod, or that shall hereafter be admitted into this Synod, shall declare their 
agreement in, and approbation of, the Confession of Faith with the Larger and 
Shorter Cutechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminister, as being, in all 
the essential and necessary articles, good forms of sound words and systems of 
Christian doctrine, and do also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the 
confession of our faith. And we do also agree that all the presbyteries within 
our bounds shail always take care not to admit any candidate of the ministry 
into the exercise of the sacred function, but what declares his agreement in 
opinion with all the essential and necessary articles of said Confession, either by 
tubseribing the said Confession of Faith and Catechisms, or by a verbal declaration 
of their assent thereto, as such minister or candidate shall think best. And, in 
Case any minister of this Synod, or any caudidate for the ministry, shall have 
ty eeruple with respect to any article or articles of said Confession or Cate- 
chisms, he shall, at the time of his making said declaration, declare his senti- 
ments to the presbytery or Synod, who shall, notwithstanding, admit him to the 
exercise of the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial communion, if the 
Synod or presbytery shall judge his scruple or mistake to be only about articles 
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not essential and necessary, in doctrine, worship, or government. But if the 
Synod or presbytery shall judge such ministers or candidates erroneous in essen. 
tial and necessary articles of faith, the Synod or presbytery shall declare them 
incapable of communion with them, And the Synod do solemnly agree that 
none of us will traduce or use any approbrious terms of those that differ from 
us in these extra essential and not-necessary points of doctrine, but treat them 
with the same friendship, kindness, and brotherly love, as if they had not differed 
from us in such sentiments.” pp. 60, 61. 


This was followed by another transaction in which the mem. 
bers of the Synod, with one exception, eighteen in number, 
“after proposing all the scruples that any of them had to 
make against any articles and expressions in the Confession of 
Faith and Larger and Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster,” “‘ unanimously agreed in the solution 
of those scruples, and in declaring the said Confession and 
Catechisms to be the confession of their faith, excepting only 
some clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters, con 
cerning which clauses the Synod do unanimously declare that 
they do not receive those articles in any such sense as to sup- 
pose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over synods 
with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority, or 
power to persecute any for their religion, or in any sense cot- 
trary to the Protestant succession to the throne of Great 
Britain.” 

Dr. Baird devotes a whole chapter to the task of proving 
that “the Preliminary Act” (which we have given at fill 
length) was not “a compromise,” was not “ ambiguons in its 
terms,” and was not “designed to admit of considerable lati 
tude of doctrinal sentiments among the ministry of the 
church.” He insists that Thompson (author of the overtur 
which was “ staved off” in 1727, postponed in 1728, and finally 
acted on in 1729) and his party gave up nothing of their de 
mand, and that Dickinson and Andrews, with the English and 
the Welsh, gave up all their objections. The “ Act ” itself, # 
we read the record, tells us a different story. 

What the Scotzh and Irish members of the Synod had bee 
anderstood to demand, and what the English and Welsh mem 
bers had opposed, was the imposing of the Westminster Cor 
fession on all ministers and candidates for the ministry as the 
text of orthodoxy. Thompson’s position, as understood, w# 
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the purely sectarian one: “If we have no confession which is 
ours by synodical act, or if any among us have not subscribed 
or acknowledged the confession” [in every phrase and word 
of it, “as the confession of their faith”), “ then, first—There is 
no bar provided to keep out of the ministry those who are 
corrupt in doctrinals ; ” and, “‘ secondly—Those that are in the 
ministry among us may propagate gross errors and corrupt 
many thereby, without being discovered to preach anything 
against the received truth, because” [on the supposition that 
we have no prescribed and imposed formulary of doctrine] 
“the truth never was positively received among us.” p. 62. 
In his view, the Synod, with all the churches which it repre- 
sented—so long as it had only the Holy Scriptures and the 
promise of Christ’s presence, and the truths of the zospel writ- 
ten in the experience of living souls by the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and the confidence of the members in each other’s or- 
thodoxy—was like a city without bars or gates, incapable of 
defending itself against any intruder, The thought that the 
Scriptures, unsupplemented, might be profitable and sufficient 
“for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,” and that “the man of God,” having those 
Scriptures, though not sworn to any prescribed and imposed 
form of words, might be “ perfect, thoroughly furnished to all 
good works,” even in a synod, was out of his range. The 
thought that a preacher of false doctrine might be tried and 
convicted with only the Bible for a standard, was foreign to 
his mental habits. The thought that a presbytery might ex- 
amine a candidate for licensure or for ordination, and pass 
judgment on his doctrinal soundness without stretching or 
clipping him on the iron bedstead of a prescribed formulary, 
Was a thought with which he had never been familiar, and 
which he could neither originate nor accept. Familiar only 
With traditions from national churches, and with that neces- 
sity for uniformity—doctrinal or liturgical—which results 
from the nature of ecclesiastical institutions endowed and 
established by the State, he could not grasp the conception of 
the great Church of Christ, free and catholic, existing in or- 
ganized congregations of believers, each congregation respon- 
sible to every other under the law of comity and love, and 
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each owing to any other such recognition and confidence, or 
such admonition and rebuke, as may be demanded by their 
actual relations of neighborhood or of intercourse. Hence his 
demand, that a certain document drawn up by the Westmin. 
ster Assembly about the middle of the preceding century, 
should be imposed on every minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in these colonies, and that every minister, however 
orthodox, who, through any misunderstanding of terms or any 
unusual conscientiousness, might refuse to accept that volumi- 
nous formulary as the confession of his faith, should be re 
quired to enlist in some other “ division of the camps of 
Israel.” 

Did Andrews misunderstand “all the Scotch and Irish 
members” in the Synod of the preceding year? Recollect his 
words in his letter to Colman: “ We are now likely to fall into 
a great difference about subscribing the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith.” “The proposal is that all ministers and 
intrants should sign it or be disowned as members.” “Ou 
countrymen say they are willing to join in a vote to make it 
the confession of our Church; but to agree to making ita 
test of orthodowy and term of ministerial communion, they 
will not.” Did Dickinson misunderstand the intention of the 
overture? His position was that doctrinal soundness must be 
maintained not by requiring subscription to a prescribed con 
fession, but by thorough examination of candidates, by revir- 
ing discipline, by bringing offenders to account, by diligently 
preaching the whole counsel of God. He maintains that the 
Synod had been, and might continue to be united, without 
insisting that every man should set forth his doctrinal system 
in the same invariable words, and that “ the enforcing of sh 
scription is the fruitful cause of controversy and schism.” 

How, then, were Andrews and Dickinson, and others of 
their way of thinking, induced to vote unanimously with 
their Scotch and Irish brethren? How was the more catholie 
element which desired to receive into followship all true and 
orthodox ministers of Christ harmonized with the more secl# 
rian element which could have no sense of safety without sub 
scription to every phrase and syllable of a prescribed cot 
fession? Let the record which we have copied on a precedilf 
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page, give the answer to this question. What was it which 
the Synod unanimously voted at the recommendation of a 
committee in which the opposition to the original overture 
was largely represented ? 

1, There was a distinct profession that “ the Synod do not 
claim or pretend to any authority of imposing our faith on 
other men’s consciences,” “ and do utterly disclaim all legisla- 
tive power and authority in the church.” Let the extent of 
this disclaimer be considered. Church-power is not legisla- 
tive, but only judicial and administrative, applying and exe- 
cating the principles which the one Head of the Church has 
given in the Scriptures. This is the basis of all true catho- 
licity. Christ’s catholic church is distinguished from the 
world by its obedience to the laws of Christ. A sect is ordi- 
narily distinguished from other sects by its acts of legislation 
supplementary to the Scriptures. Its “ standards,” contrived 
by human wit and skill, and set up as law by its own author- 
ity, are designed to distinguish it not from the world only, but 
from other sects which are supposed to have standards of 


' their own. 


2. With equal distinctness the Synod made profession of 
“being willing to receive one another as Christ hath received 
us to the glory of God,” and of readiness to admit to church 
fellowship “ all such as we have grounds to believe Christ will 
at last admit to the kingdom of heaven.” This is certainly 
the catholic principle; and we frankly testify that whatever 
violations of this principle may be laid to the charge of some 
Congregational churches, the standards of Presbyterianism 
are not imposed on private members of the church as a test of 
fitness for communion, but are imposed on ministers, elders, 
and deacons, as a test of fitness for office. 

8. “Subscription” to the Confession and Catechisms is 
not exacted. “ Subscribing the Westminster Confession ” 
Was that about which Andrews had feared their falling into 
“a great difference.” The “enforcing of subscription” was 
what Dickinson had denounced as the fruitful cause of contro- 
versy and division. The rule established by the Irish Synod, 
in 1698, was that no man be licensed to preach the gospel till 
“he subscribe the Confession of Faith, in all the articles there- 
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of, as the confession of his faith.” Nothing like this appears 
in the record before ns. 

4. Instead of enforcing subscription to the Confession “ in 
all the articles thereof,” the act provides that all ministers in 
the Synod, then and thereafter, “shall declare their agree. 
ment in, and approbation of, the Confession, &c., as being in 
all the essential and necessary articles, good forms of sound 
words, and system of Christian doctrine ;” and that no candi- 
date shall be licensed by any presbytery, unless he “ declares his 
agreement in opinion with all the essential and necessary arti- 
cles of said Oonfession, either by subscribing the said Con. 
fession of Faith and Catechicms, or bya verbal declaration,” 
“as such minister or candidate shall think best.” All this dif- 
fers from what Andrews and Dickinson had objected to, 
almost as widely as a “ Directory” for public worship differs 
from a prescribed and imposed book of “ Common Prayer.” 

5. The candidate who has “ any scruple with respect to any 
article or articles of said Confession or Catechisms,” is re 
quired to “ declare his sentiments to the presbytery or Synod,” 
so that those who are to receive him as a fellow-worker in the . 
ministry of the Word, may know not only what particular 
articles. he rejects or is in doubt of, but also what his own opin- 
ions are on the subject of each questionable article ; and it is 
distinctly provided that the judicatory before whom he makes 
his declaration, “shall, notwithstanding, admit him to the 
exercise of the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial 
communion ;” if they “judge his scruple or mistake to be 
only about articles not essential and necessary, in doctrine, 
worship, or government.” In other words, the candidate is to 
express freely, and in his own way, his agreement, or the ex- 
tent of his agreement, with a recognized formulary of doctrine; 
and thereupon the presbytery (for the canon is to be executed, 
ordinarily, by presbyteries only) is to pronounce judgment, 
rejecting him if he is “erroneous in essential and necessary 
articles of faith,” but otherwise admitting him. This is 
almost an imitation of the “ Pacific Act,” adopted by the 
Irish Synod in 1720; and sharply censured by our author ;— 
an act which declared “that if any person, called upon to 
subscribe, shall scruple any phrase or phrases in the Confes 
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sion, he shall have leave to use his own expressions; which 
the presbytery shall accept of, providing they judge such a 
person sound in the faith, and that such expressions are con- 
sistent with the substance of the doctrine.” 

6. As an ecclesiastical body sustaining relations to the min- 
isters and congregations under its government, to other 
churches everywhere, and to “them that are without,” the 
Synod adopted the Westminster symbols as its own in the 
words, “ We do also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms 
as the confession of our faith.” This is just what Andrews 
had said, that he and his “countrymen” wonld readily con- 
sent to: “ They are willing to join in a vote to make it the con- 
fession of our Church.”? In New England, as long ago as 
1648, the Synod which framed the Cambridge Platform, 
adopted the Westminster Confession, “judging it to be very 
holy, orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith,” and 
therefore freely and fully consenting thereunto “for the sub- 
stance thereof,” by a unanimous vote, “ We do, therefore, 
think it meet,” said they, “ that this Confession of Faith should 
be commended to the Churches of Christ among us, and to the 
honored court, as worthy of their due consideration and 
acceptance.” After the same manner, in the Synod of 1680, 
the same Confession of Faith, with some slight modifications 
taken from the Savoy Confession, was “ owned and consented 
to by the elders and messengers of the Churches ;” and in that 
form it was commonly known as the New England Confession. 
At a still later date, the same Confession was “owned and 
consented to by the elders and messengers of the Churches in 
the colony of Connecticut,” as represented in Synod at Say- 
brook. Thus the men of Congregational antecedents, among 
the founders of American Presbyterianism, while they had a 
traditional testimony to maintain against prescribed and im- 
posed formularies, were familiar with the idea that a Synod,— 
ormeeting of ministers and other messengers delegated from 
churches—might give its testimony to the fact that a certain 
summary of doctrines was according to the Scriptures, and 
that those doctrines were actually held and maintained by the 
constituent churches. 

Such was “the Preliminary Act,” adopting the West- 
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minster formularies, in general terms, as the Synod’s public 
confession of its own faith or system of Christian doctrine, 
and prescribing the manner in which they should be used at the 
licensure or ordination of candidates for the ministry and at 
the admission of ministers to membership in the Synod ; but 
not imposing them, in all their phrases, on anybody. It was fol- 
lowed, as we have said, by another act which our author calls 
“the Adopting Act.” That act prescribed nothing additional 
to what was prescribed by the Preliminary Act. Considered 
as an act of the Synod, it was simply a recognition and putting 
on record of the important fact that eighteen ministers 
(whose names are given), being all the ministers, save one, 
that were present in that meeting, did then and there comply 
with the rule just enacted. Every one had liberty to propose 
whatever scruples he had as to the meaning or the truth of 
any article or expression in what had been adopted as the 
Synod’s confession of its faith; and when all the scruples pro- 
posed had been considered, and the Synod, according to its 
rule, had judged them “to be about articles not essential and 
necessary,” the record was made—not that the Synod had in 
any way modified or restricted the liberty conceded by the 
Preliminary Act—but that eighteen individual ministers, then 
present as members of the Synod, “ have unanimously agreed 
in the solution of those scruples, and in declaring the said 
Confession and Catechisms to be the confession of their faith” 
as individual ministers, “excepting only some clauses in the 
twentieth and twenty-third chapters,” concerning which theit 
scruples were insoluble. Thereupon the Synod saw fit to put 
itself right on the record by declaring, “ for substance,” that 
the obnoxious clauses were to be taken in what is now called s 
Pickwickian sense:—“ concerning which clauses, the Synod do 
unanimously declare that they do not receive those articles 1 
any such sense” as that which (sometimes at least) they were 
supposed to bear. 

We hold, then, that in those proceedings by which the 
Westminster formularies were made standards of doctrine for 
American Presbyterianism, the presence of a catholic element 
desiring to open the door for all true ministers of Christ is 
manifest, and over against it the presence of a sectarian ele- 
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ment desiring rather to build up “a snug little Zion” into 


which none should be admitted but such as could accept the 
prescribed form of words, “ whole and entire,” without scruple 
and without hesitation. 

Dr. Baird attempts to justify his interpretation of the 
Adopting Act as modifying and restricting the apparent liber- 
ality of the Preliminary Act, by quotations from the records 
of the following year. But the attempt breaks down under 
the pressure of nothing more than those quotations. It ap- 
pears that some of the rigidly sectarian men were not pleased 
with the prescribed manner of assenting to the Standards. 
In deference to them the following record was made : 

“ Whereas, Some persons have been dissatisfied at the manner of wording our 
last year’s agreement about the Confession, ete., supposing some expressions not 
sufficiently obligatory upon intrants: 

“ Overtured, That the Synod do now declare that they understand these 
clauses that respect the admission of intrants or candidates, in such a sense as to 
oblige them to receive and adopt the Confession and Catechisms, at their admis- 
sion, in the same manner and as fully as the members of Synod did, that were 
then present :—-Which overture was unanimously agreed to by the Synod.” p. 88. 

What we see in this record is only an instance of that un- 
defined and really compromising policy which American Pres- 
byterianism has often, not to say generally, used in regard to 
this question of subscription. If it was the unanimous under- 
standing and intention of the Synod that the Confession and 
Oatechisms should be not merely accepted by all “intrants 
and candidates ” in the manner prescribed by the Preliminary 
Act, but adopted and sworn to, word for word, with the sole 
exception of some clauses relating to the civil magistrate—if, 
as Dr. Baird thinks, the standards were to be adopted by 
every individual minister, “ without reservation except as to 
the designated clauses ”—certainly there was nothing to hinder 
them from saying, unanimously, just that thing. But instead 
of saying that thing, what did they say? They put upon 
their record a reference to the record of the preceding year, 
and said that intrants or candidates must receive and adopt 
the standards “in the same manner and as fully as the mem- 
bers of the Synod did that were then present.” Turning 
back to that record of 1729, we find that “the members of 
the Synod that were then present,” had the opportunity of 
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“proposing all the scruples that any of them had to make 
against any articles and expressions” in the symbolical books, 
and that, after considering what each had to offer, they “ unan- 
imously agreed in the solution of those scruples ”—which im- 
plies that each one’s explanation of the sense in which he 
agreed with the rest “in declaring the said Confessions and 
Catechisms to be the confession of his faith,” was satisfactory 
to his brethren. But in that free discussion it eame out that 
“some clauses in the twentieth and twenty-first chapters ”— 
clauses entirely eliminated from the revised and amended edi- 
tion now used by American Preshyterians—were rejected by 
every one of them, and, if not formally disavowed, would ex- 
pose the whole body to reproach and shame, and therefore the 
Synod unanimously declared (as the individual members had 
done) that those clauses were to be regarded as excepted from 
the standard. Willingly or unwillingly it was assumed, and 
put upon record, that already, less than a century from the 
date of the Solemn League and Covenant, American Presbyte- 
rianism had become wiser, on one momentous point of doctrines 
than the Presbyterianism of the Westminster Assembly itself. 
“The world moves” in spite of the inquisition; and the 
Westminster Assembly, with all its zeal against Prelacy on 
the one hand, and Independency and religious liberty on the 
other, did not mark the w/timatwm of theological knowledge. 

As if to demonstrate what was meant by that indefinite 
phrase, “in the same manner and as fully as the members of 
the Synod did that were then present,” another of Dr. Baird's 
quotations from the record of 1730 shows in what manner an 
“intrant” was actually received at that meeting. A Welsh- 
man, who had withdrawn in some disaffection three years be- 
fore, “‘ desired to be received as a member again.” In order to 
his reception, it was necessary that he should “ receive and 
adopt the Confession and Catechisms in the same manner and 
as fully as the members of the Synod did” in 1729. Accord- 
ingly the record informs us that “he having proposed all 
the scruples he had to make about any articles of the Con- 
fession and Oatechisms, etc., to the satisfaction of the Synod, 
and declared his adopting the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms agreeably to last year’s Adopting Act”— 
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that is with an express repudiation of the clauses repudiated 
by the Synod—“ he was unanimously received in as a member 
again.” The concession which had been made to the Welsh- 
men and the “ countrymen” of Andrews and Dickinson, be- 
cause of their inherited prejudice against all prescribed and 
imposed forms, was not withdrawn. 

In 1736 was enacted the “ Explanatory Act.” There was a 
suspicion abroad “that the body had adopted latitudinarian 
principles ;” and by what sort of men such a suspicion was 
likely to be cherished, any reader tolerably acquainted with 
the history of Presbyterianism can judge for himself. “ We 
understand,” said the Synod in 1736, “that many persons of 
our persuasion, both more lately and formerly, have been 
offended with some expressions or distinctions in the first or 
Preliminary Act of our Synod,” &c. Therefore, “ in order to 
remove said offense, and all jealousies that have arisen or may 
arise in any of our people’s minds on occasion of said distine- 
tions and expressions, the Synod doth declare that the Synod 
have adopted, and still do adhere to, the Westminster Confes- 
sions, Catechisms, and Directory, without the least variation 
or alteration, and without regard to said distinctions.” Then, 
by way of showing that this was the meaning and true intent ” 
of the Synod in its “first adopting of said Confession, that 
Explanatory Act proceeds to recite the record of the Adopting 
Act; after which it closes with the “hope and desire that this, 
our Synodical declaration and explication, may satisfy all our 
people as to our firm attachment to our good old received doc- 
trines contained in said Confession, without the least variation 
or alteration, and that they will lay aside their jealousies that 
have been entertained through occasion of the above-hinted 
expressions and declarations, as groundless.” 

Such being the Explanatory Act, it surely needs to be itself 
explained. Dr. Baird evidently thinks so, and his explanation 
is, that when, in the Adopting Act, the Synod expressly ex- 
cepted some clauses of certain chapters in the Confession, 
and instead of adopting the doctrine that the civil magistrate 
may lawfully proceed against those who publish or maintain 
such erroneous principles or practices as either in their nature 
or in the manner of publishing or maintaining them are 
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“ destructive to the external peace and order which Christ hath 
established in the church,” squarely denied that the civil 
magistrate “ hath power to persecute any for their religion ”~ 
and instead of confessing or professing that it is the duty of 
the civil magistrate to convoke synods, to be present in them, 
and to take care that they do nothing against the truth, repu- 
diated the idea “that the civil magistrate hath a controlling 
power over synods with respect to the exercise of their minis- 
terial authority ”—they verily thought they were giving to the 
Westminster Confession its original meaning!” “The mem- 
bers,” quoth he, “ denied the repudiated sense of the specitied 
articles to be their trae meaning—a denial in which they were 
sure of being sustained by the common voice of their people.” 

If the Explanatory Act can receive no better explanation 
than this, it is a sad and most convincing instance by which 
to show the perilous tendency of prescribed and imposed for- 
mularies. Is it consistent with “simplicity and godly 
sincerity” to deny the obvious and notoriously historical 
meaning of a formulary, and, in the same breath, to make 
profession of receiving and adopting it “ without the least 
variation or alteration,” and to impose it on others in all its 
phraseology as a test of soundness in the faith? The attempt 
of Tractarian Anglicans to maintain that the articles of the 
Church of England may be accepted and subscribed in 4 
meaning consistent with the Roman Catholic dogmas, is not 
more dishonorable or dishonest than the attempt to maintain 
that the Westminster formularies as they proceeded from the 
Westminster Assembly did not assert the sinfulness of “ toler- 
ating a false religion,” or that they did not concede to the 
civil magistrate all that ‘control over synods with respect to 
the exercise of their ministerial power” which is implied in 
his being bound to take care that they do nothing against the 
truth; or that they did not affirm his legitimate power to per 
secute for their religion all heretics whose religion is made up 
of such opinions and practices “as are contrary to the light of 
nature or to the known principles of Christianity.” Yet this 
dishonest and dishonorable attempt is what Dr. Baird in his 
interpretation of the Explanatory Act imputes to the futher 
ot American Presbyterianism. They professed that they ad- 
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hered to the Westminster standards without the least “ varia- 
tion or alteration ;” and at the same time they renewed the de- 
claration that they did not receive certain articles of those 
standards in the sense which the words were notoriously in- 
tended to bear—“ a denial,” says our author, “in which they 
were sure of being sustained by the common voice of their 
people.” Alas for the people, if the necessity of standing up 
for the Confession and Catechisms had brought them to that 
pass! According to this Old School historian’s explanation of 
the Explanatory Act, the people whom that Synod had organ- 
ized as a sect, were so ignorant, or else had so little regard for 
honesty, that they could be relied on to sustain the denial of 
a historic fact, as palpable as that the Westininster tormularies 
are Calvinistic and not Arminian. 

But this Explanatory Act declares that the Synod “have 
adopted and do still adhere to” not only the doctrinal formu- 
laries of the Westminster Assembly, but also the “ Directory ” 
for the performance of public worship and the administration 
of church government ; and that phrase, “ without the least 
variation or alteration,” describes the manner in which the 
Directory, not less than the other standards, was adopted and 
isadhered to. But Dr. Baird himself on a preceding page 
(p. 70), has insisted on the fact that the Directory was not 
“adopted absolutely without reservation,” but only acknow- 
ledged “ to be ‘agreeable in substance tu the Word of God’ 
and therefore” recommended “ to be observed ‘ as near as cir- 
cumstances will allow and Christian prudence direct.’” Did 
the Synod in declaring that it had adopted and still did ad- 
here to the Directory “ without the least variation or altera 
tion,” mean nothing more than that it had acknowledged that 
body of rules for public worship and church government “ to 
be agreeable in substance to the Word of God, and founded 
thereupon,” and had recommended it “to be observed as near 
4 circumstances will allow, and Christian prudence direct ?” 
Then how does the Synod’s declaration that it had adopted and 
did still adhere to the Confession and Catechisms “ without 
the least variation or alteration,” mean anything contrary to 
the fact, that, inasmuch as those formularies were the Synod’s 
confession of its faith, every minister of the Synod should, at 
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his admission, declare his agreement in and approbation of 
them “as being, in all the essential and necessary articles, good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine.” We 
must assume that the authors of that Explanatory Act were 
reasonably honest, and did not mean to say what they knew 
to be untrue; and therefore we must assume that they did not 
mean to deny what stands so plainly on their records, namely 
that every minister or candidate for the ministry, desiring ad- 
mission to the Synod, might freely declare his conscientious 
hesitation about any phrase or proposition in the Confession or 
in either Catechism, and, having thus made confession of his 
faith virtually in words of his own choosing, might be receiv: 
ed, if his doubts or errors should be judged “ to be only about 
articles not essential and necessary.” 

It seems to us that the interpretation of the Explanatory 
Act must be found by inquiring for the reason of it. How 
was it that many persons of the Presbyterian persuasion had 
been “offended with some expressions or distinctions in the 
First or Preliminary Act?” We cannot doubt that the prae- 
tice of the Synod, or of some presbyteries, in the admission of 
ministers and candidates—a practice which virtually permit- 
ted the candidate to make his own statement of his doctrinal 
views, and then’ required the presbytery to judge whether his 
scruples or errors were a rejection of anything essential or 
necessary—had occasioned misunderstanding and consequent 
misrepresentation. Our historian, we believe, does not men- 
tion the fact that the Irish Presbyterians, then coming over 8 
rapidly, were familiar with a rule which required every candi- 
date for the ministry to “ subscribe the Confession of Faith, in 
all the articles thereof, as the contession of his faith ;” but that 
fact, if we mistake not, was the occasion of their being offend- 
ed with those “ expressions or distinctions in the Preliminary 
Act,” which permitted a less rigorous method of assenting to 
the Confession of Faith. Irish Presbyterians inferred that the 
Synod was not firmly attached to “ the good old received doe- 
trines contained in said confession.” The Explanatory Act, 
as we understand it, was designed to remove that offense. It 
affirms that the Synod has adopted, and still adheres, to the 
Westminster Standards, “ without the least variation or altert 
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tion.” The Synod itself—the ecclesiastical judicatory repre- 
senting and governing a confederacy of Christian congrega- 
tions—had made those standards its own. (The repudiated 
clauses about thé civil magistrate were evidently not the oc- 
casion of any misunderstanding, and therefore there was no 
need of mentioning them as an exception.) In the Confession 
and Oatechisms was the Synod’s platform of doctrine; and no 
minister could become a member, nor could any candidate be 
ordained or licensed, without declaring either by subscription 
or by word of mouth, to the full satisfaction of the presby- 
tery, his agreement with that platform “in all the essential 
and necessary articles.” Thus interpreted, the Explanatory 
Act is an honest manifesto; and we have no doubt of its 
literal truth. At that time there were probably no indications 
of a difference between the theology of New England and that 
of Scotland. The difference between Dickinson and the most 
orthodox Irish Presbyterian was not about any point of ortho- 
doxy, but only on the question how to maintain orthodoxy. 
Men of one sort had no confidence in any enforced subscrip- 
tion toa prescribed formulary. Men of the other sort had 
little confidence in anything else. Tbe method described in 
the Preliminary Act, and followed in the Adopting Act and in 
other instances on record, was a compromise between the two: 
& public and formal Confession of Faith adopted by the Synod 
and set forth as its own summary of Christian doctrine; sub- 
scription to that standard form for any who choose to testify 
their orthodoxy in that way; but for any candidate to whom 
the langhage of the formulary is in any measure unsatisfactory, 
full freedom to express every scruple, and to lay upon the 
presbytery the responsibility of judging whether his doctrine 
isessentially divergent from the recognized orthodoxy of the . 
formulary. 

We will not venture t» say that in every such compromise 
between a Christian desire to recognize in every practicable way 
the unity of Christ’s catholic church, and a consciously lauda- 
ble desire to mark off and encompass with ramparts, a ‘ dis- 
tinet division of the camps of Israel,” the sectarian tendency 
always gets the advantage. But such seems to have been the 
result of that compromise which introduced the Westminster 
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formularies as the established standard of orthodoxy for 
American Presbyterianism. The schism of 1741 was not 
caused by theological disputes ; yet, inasmuch as the Old Side 
or exscinding party charged the New Side or exscinded party 
with doctrinal errors, both parties were naturally induced to 
assert and reassert their adherence to the standards. A 
difference, however, in this respect, may be found. The Old 
Side section, in which the sectarian element predominated, 
fell back immediately upon the rigorous Irish rule of subscrip- 
tion, namely, “that every member of this Synod, whether 
minister or elder, do sincerely and heartily receive, own, ae- 
knowledge and subscribe the Westminster Confession,” &e.; 
and it was “ordered that every session do oblige their elders, 
at their admission, to do the same.” The New Side, for the 
refutation of “false reflections,” made and recorded im- 
mediately after the exclusion, a declaration “that we do aé- 
here as closely and fully to the Westminster Confession,” &. 
* as ever the Synod of Philadelphia did, in any of their public 
acts or statements about it.” Another and more formal “ De 
claration,” soon afterwards, affirmed more positively: “ We 
believe with our hearts, and profess to maintain with our lips, 
the docrines summoned up and contained in the Confession,” 
&c., “as the triths of God revealed and contained in the Holy 
Scriptures,—and do receive, acknowledge, and declare the said 
Confession of Faith and Catechism to be the confession of our 
faith,” &e. But when the New Side section (almost entirely 
Irish at first, and exscinded for Celtic enthusiasm and dis 
order) had been reinforced by the adhesion of nearly all the 
New England men with Dickinson for their leader, and the 
new Synod of New York had thus been constituted, the po- 
sition taken in regard to the standards was simply,—* They 
agree that the Westminster Confession” &c. “be the public 
confession of their faith, im such manner as was agreed wnlo 
by the Synod of Philadelphia in the year 1729.” This was 
surely something less than a rigorous and undeviating enforce 
ment of subscription to the letter of the prescribed formularies.* 





* Dr. Gillett mentions a fact which seems to have escaped the researches of 
Dr. Baird, When Samuel Davies (afterwards President of Nassau Hall) was ia 
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On the whole, it may be said, in regard to that division, 
that while there was no appreciable difference between the 
two Synods in their theology, there was a difference in their 
ecclesiasticism. The Old Side, or Philadelphia Synod, was 
more thoroughly Presbyterian after the Scotch model. In the 
New York Synod, the leading ministers—perhaps the majority 
—were men to whom the entire organization of presbytery 
and synod was only the most convenient method of extended 
Christian fellowship and of codperation in the service of 
Ohrist. Born and educated in New England, or among the 
English or Welsh Dissenters, they had given up their own 
ecclesiastical forms in a simply catholic spirit, and had 
accepted Presbyterianism as better than any effort to propagate 
a Congregational sect, and in the hope that the organization 
under which they placed themselves might prove to be some- 
thing more comprehensive than a merely Presbyterian sect. 
Dr. Baird has illustrated the cathoiicity of their ecclesiasti- 
cism, by some quotations (made for another purpose) from a 
correspondence between the two Synods in order to a union. 
The Old Side Synod had said in reference to one of the pro- 
posals offered by the New Side, “ How is this consistent with 

. your declared sentiments that no difference in judg- 
ment, in cases of plain sin and duty, and opinions re- 
lating to the great truths of religion, is sufficient reason 
why the differing member should be obliged to with- 
draw, unless the said plain duty or truth be judged by 
the body to be essential in doctrine or discipline.” Rigid 
Presbyterianism, such as the Old Side stood for, had no such 
“declared sentiments.” The argument was only argumentum 


England, soliciting aid for the college, he was met with the objection that the 
American body which he represented “would admit none into the ministry 
without subscribing the Westminster Confession.” His answer to that objec- 
tion is conclusive as to the New Side Synod. ‘‘I replied that we allowed the can- 
didate to meation his objections against any article in the Confession, and the 
judicature judged whether the articles objected against were essential to Christ- 
ianity, and if they judged they were not, they would admit the candidate not- 
withstanding his objections.” Hist. of Pres. Ch. 1,130. Shall we say that this 
practice was terribly lax and latitudinarian? Or shall we say that it proceeded 
frome truly catholic spirit, and from a loyalty that would not sacrifice to a life- 
less image of Christian doctrine set up in the church of the living God ? 
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ad hominem. It was intended as a fling at the catholicity (or 
as Dr. Baird might say, the latitudinarianiem) of the New Side, 
and as a reminder of former discussions about the manner and 
measure in whicl: conformity to the standards should be ex. 
acted. What was the reply of the New Side Synod when 
thus reminded of their “former professed sentiments?”  [n- 
stead of retracting anything or attempting to show that they 
were as sectarian in spirit as the brethren with whom they 
were seeking to be reconciled, they said frankly, *‘ This, we 
must own, is an important article with us, which we cannot 
any way dispense with; and it appears to us to be strictly 
Christian and Scriptural, as well as Presbyterian ; otherwise, 
we must make everything that appears plain to us a term of 
communion, which, we apprehend, the Scripture prohibits 
And it appears plain to us that there may be many opiniom 



































relating to the great truths of religion that are not great them 
selves, nor of sufiicient importance to be made terms of com- 
munion. Nor can these sentiments ‘open the door to a ¢ 
unjustifiable latitude in principles and practices’ any more b 
than the apostolic prohibition of receiving them that are weak : 
to doubtful disputations. What is plain sin and plain duty, 
in one’s account, is not in another’s; and the Synod has stil 8 
in their power to judge what is essential and what is not.” p. D 
114. fo 
After seventeen years of separation the two parties came to as 
an agreement, and the Synod of New York and Philadelphia se 
was constituted. Our author’s quotations show in what terms ne 
th» standards were referred to as the basis of reunion. “ Both lik 
Synods, having always approved and received the Westmins on 
ter Confession of Faith and Larger and Shorter Catechism (sir 
as an orthodox and excellent system of Christian doctrint, Un 
founded on the Word of God, we do still receive the same # sen 
the confession of our faith, strictly enjoining it on all our mem “C 
bers and probationers for the ministry, that they teach and Sta 
preach according to the form of sound words in said Confessiot tian 
and Catechisms, and avoid and oppose all errors contrat cut 
thereto.” * * * “No presbytery shall license, or ordain forn 
to the work uf the ministry, any candidate, until he on 






declare his acceptance of the Westminster Confession aif 
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Catechisms as the confession of his faith.” Here we observe, 
though not for the first time in these records, the use of the 
phrase “system of doctrine,” and we cannot but regard the 
word system as emphatic. The standards, instead of being 
represented as simply the truth and the whole truth, or as 
identical with the divine word, are approved and received “ as 
an orthodox and excellent system of Christian doctrine, founded 
onthe Word of God.” Such phraseology might have come 
from the New Side. But, when the imperious injunction is 
laid on all ministers that they teach and preach according to 
the prescribed formularies, and avoid and oppose all errors 
contrary thereto, the tone is that of the Old Side with its rig- 
orous demand of unquestioning assent to precomposed forms. 
Evidently it was expected either that the minjsters would be 
controlled in their thinking by the authority of the Synod, 
holding what they were ordered to hold and nothing else; or 
that if any minister should be led by the Spirit of God to the 
clear knowledge of some truth which the Westminster Assem- 
bly did not understand, he would go over to some other 
“division of the camps of Israel.” 

It seems probable that, from the time of the union of the two 
Synods (1758), the old prejudice of the English and Welsh 
Dissenters and of the New England men against imposed con- 
fessions of faith, and with it a demand for such a mode of 
assent to the standards as should not shock that prejudice too 
severely, was disappearing. After the revolutionary war, the 
need of new arrangements for the government of what was 
likely to be the most considerable ecclesiastical organization 
on this side of the Atlantic, was recognized, and in 1788 
Gimultaneously with the adoption of the Constitation of the 
United States) the Synod was expanded into a “General As- 
sembly” of representatives from presbyteries, under a formal 
“Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” In that constitution, the Westminster 
standards were modified by purging out the doctrine of perse- 
tution and putting in the doctrine of religious liberty ; and a 
formula of assent to those standards was introduced which 
entirely excludes the statement of any scruple regarding any 
article. To every candidate for licensure or for ordination 
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as bishop, elder, or deacon, the question is proposed, “ Do you 
sincerely receive and adopt the confession of faith of this 
Church, as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures?” To that question he must give an un 
qualified affirmative answer, or the proceeding is arrested. 

In one respect this formula of assent differs significantly 
from the snbscription exacted in Scotland and Ireland, and 
orginally demanded here by the Scoto Hibernians before the 
date of the Adopting Act. We refer not to the fact that the 
ceremony of “subscribing” is omitted, but to the more im- 
portant fact that the candidate is required to receive and adopt 
the Confession and Catechisins not as, “in all the articles 
thereof,” his own confession of his own faith, but only “as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” The candidate is to judge for himself whether he can 
answer “the constitutional questions” with a good conscience, 
If, after passing the ordeal, he is chargeable with preaching or 
teaching any doctrine inconsistent with the standards, he can 
be accused and tried before the proper judicatory ; and, if con 
victed, he can be censured according to the degree of his non- 
conformity, by simple admonition, by suspension, by putting 
him out of his ministry, or by excommunication,—as the pres 
bytery, in the first instance, or the Synod and General Assem- 
bly, if appealed to, may decide. Under this system, there 
was room for the catholic tendency to exert itself, and oppor 
tunity at the same time for the sectarian tendency to produce 
fruit after its kind. 

Before the era of our national independence, there were 
many fears that the British Parliament might attempt to im 
pose upon the colonies the ecclesiastical establishment of 
England. The Presbyterians in the middle and southern 
colonies, and the churches and pastors of New England, had 4 
common interest in the matter; and, for a few years, delegates 
from the General Association of Connecticut and from the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia met yearly in a formal 
“ Convention,” to consult for the common interest. Such 
intercourse had augmented the force of the catholic tendency. 
The feeling that the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, 
as represented by their pastors in the General Assuciatiot, 
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and the Presbyterian body represented by the Synod, were 
divided from each other more by a geographical line than by 
sectarian hostility or competition, was gaining strength on 
both sides. : 

It was therefore quite natural that the General Assembly, at 
its second meeting under the constitution of 1788, took 
measures to establish a closer correspondence with New 
England through the General Association of Connecticut— 
then the only institution of that name and character. At- 
tempts to establish similar relations with the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterians and with the Dutch churches, were un- 
successful, partly, at least, because of the supposed latitudina- 
rianism of the body represented by the Genera! Assembly ; 
but this attempt was immediately successful. A few years 
later (1801), the intercourse thus established resulted in the 
‘Plan of Union,”—a very simple scheme which had been 
agreed upon by the General Association and the General 
Assembly, to prevent collision in the new settlements, and 
under which a Congregational church might have a Presbyte- 
rian pastor, or a Presbyterian church might have a Congrega- 
tional pastor, or a church might be organized consisting partly 
of Presbyterians and partly of Congregationalists, without 
very seriously compromising the ecclesiastical principles of 
either party. 

The Unitarian defection in eastern Massachusetts was just 
beginning to be manifest, and had already caused a vague re- 
action among Orthodox Congregationalists—and especially 
among the pastors of Oonnecticut—toward a more stringent 
government not merely im the churches but over the churches. 
We confess our conviction that the Connecticut fathers who 
founded or consented to the “ Plan of Union,” were not un- 
willing to see all the churches that were to be gathered by 
their missions pass under the jurisdiction of the General As- 
sembly. No doubt they acted in that truly catholic spirit 
which, fixing its regard on the higher aud general interests of 
the gospel, rises above the range of sectarian (or, as our New 
School Presbyterian friends would rather have us say, “ de- 
hominational ”) interests. Yet, with our knowledge of what 
was then a prevalent feeling among the Congregational pas- 
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tors of Connecticut, we are constrained to think that the 
authors of the “* Plan” did not adequately appreciate the re- 
lations of New Testament Congregationalism in church gov- 
ernment to Christian truth and Chri8tian liberty; and that 
therefore they were the more willing to codperate with their 
Presbyterian brethren outside of New England in a policy 
that was likely to bring the churches of “ the new settlements” 
under the jurisdiction of classical and synodical assemblies. 
Be that as it may, the result of the intercoure and codpera- 
tion, through a series of years, is well known. It was under- 
stood that the great Presbyterian organization was willing to 
absorb and assimilate the Congregational emigration from 
New England; and though New England people, settling a 
new township, would often assert their liberty, and frame 
their ecclesiastical arrangements according to their own tra- 
ditions, they had, even in such cases, no “ denominational ” 
zeal, and were easily brought into a loose, but gradually more 
stringent, relation to the presbyteries. Missionaries from 
New England had nothing of the prejudice which their 
fathers had against imposed forms of doctrine; and finding 
no stumbling block in the carefully liberal phraseology of the 
“ constitutional question ” about the Confession of Faith. they 
entered unhesitatingly into a connection with presbyteries 
that gladly received them. Thus the great Presbyterian 
Church grew year by year; and as it grew in strength it was 
growing in the catholicity of its spirit. Ministers and people 
of that connection were more and more relied on for generous 
codperation with other evangelical Christians in the cause of 
their common Christianity. The catholic element was growing 
relatively stronger, but the sectarian element was still powerful. 
In New England, there had been, since the time of the elder 
Edwards, much inquiry and discussion on the great themes of 
evangelical religion. The names of Bellamy, Hopkins, Ed- 
wards the younger, West, and Smalley, attest the fact that ihe 
impulse which “the great awakening” gave to religious 
thought, and the exigencies of conflict with Arminian formal- 
ism in its progress toward Unitarianism, had a stimulating 
influence on the leading divines of the Congregational churches 
in this country, and put them upon fresh and earnest investi- 
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gation of old themes. The doctrine of the fall and its conse- 
quences, the doctrine of sin and its relation to God’s will and 
counsel, the doctrine of man’s impotence to eave himself, and 
of God’s sovereignty in saving sinners, the doctrine of Christ’s 
sacrifice and of the atonement which he has made, and the 
doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, were diligently 
reconsidered in their various bearings; and some fresh defi- 
nitions and illustrations of old truths were brought out in the 
din of discussion. An eager study of theological questions 
became characteristic of the New England clergy everywhere— 
save, perhaps, within the immediate influence of Harvard 
College. Debates on fate and free-will, and how actions can be 
certain beforehand in the counsel and purposes of God and 
yet be the free actions of responsible souls—debates on the 
nature and the means of regeneration, and on the difference 
between the inability which is natural and therefore fatal, and 
that which is willful and therefore moral—debates on “ unre- 
generate doings,” and on the reasonableness of urging an impen- 
itent hearer with arguments and motives to immediate repent- 
ance, instead of putting him upon the use of means and tell- 
ing him that he must wait for God’s time—debates on the 
union of justice with mercy in the Divine forgiveness of sin- 
ners, on the distinction between distributive and general 
justice, and on how it is that the death of Christ is a satistac- 
tion to the justice of God—debates on the connection between 
the first sin of the first human pair, and the universal sinful- 
ness of the human race, on federal headship, and on the im- 
putation cf Adam’s sin to his posterity and of Christ’s right- 
eousness to believers—were the employment of ministers in 
their frequent meetings, and were given to the public in 
decasional pamphlets or volumes, and at last in evangelical 
and theological magazines. A portion of Edwards on Origi- 
nal Sin—namely, the peculiar and startling doctrine of perso- 
nal identity which that work propounds—was new, and was 
thought by its illustrious author to be an improvement on the 
theology of preceding writers. So some of his successors 
thought that they had made improvements in the manner of 
stating and defending “the system of doctrines taught in the 
Holy Scriptures ;” and their new views and illustrations of 
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old doctrines (whether really new or only supposed to be new) 
were called “the New Divinity.” That new theology was not 
elaborated nor propagated without controversy. At home it 
was obnoxions to “ Old Calvinists,” but much more obnoxious 
to “ Old Arminians” gently and drowsily sliding down the 
inclined plane through Arianism toward modern Unitarianism, 
But the most thinking and earnest theologians of New Eng- 
land agreed with Bellamy on the Divine permission of sin, 
with Hopkins on the nature and essence of virtue, with Smal- 
ley on the distinction between natural and moral inability, with 
West on the nature of moral agency, and with the younger 
Edwards on the relation of the atonement to the justice of 
God ; they crowned with their admiration that clear-:ninded 
expounder of New Engiand theology to English Dissenters, 
the Baptist Andrew Fuller; and before their preaching and 
their pamphlets or more ponderous treatises, the old Calvinism 
waned and the old Arminianism disappeared. 

It became, in the course of events, pretty well understood 
throughout the Presbyterian Church, that New England 
theology had its own way of expounding and vindicating the 
doctrines of the evangelical system, a way differing somewhat 
from that of the Scotch theology or the Dutch. Of course 
the old Scotch theology was alarmed not only: at the audacity 
of those Yankees in assuming the possibility of their kno ving 
something which the Westminster Assembly did not know, 
but even more at the earnest freedom with which theological 
questions were discussed as if the Confession of Faith had not 
settled and formulated every doctrine long ago. Thus there 
came to be, even before the beginning of the present century, 
two theological tendencies within the Presbyterian enclosure— 
one, sternly conservative of formulas; the other, free to in- 
quire after truth, confident in the expectation of learning by 
inquiry, a little self-conceited perhaps in the consciousness of 
having learned something; and perhaps a little disrespectfil 
toward human standards, though profoundly and devoutly def- 
erent toward the authority of the Scriptures. The emigrs 
tion of Congregationalists into the Middle and Western States 
carried with it the New England way of thinking in theology, 
and of preaching the gospel ; and in proportion as Oongreg* 
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tional ministers and churches under the Plan of Union, 
came into connection with presbyteries, the New England 
theology obtained a footing in the Presbyterian Church. The 
consequence was that, early in the present century, there were, 
in the ministry of that growing organization, two sorts of men 
distinguishable in respect to the breadth and freedom of their 
theology. Something of that kind will be found, almost inevi- 
tably, under any method of association among ministers of the 
Gospel. Not only will there be differences of opinion, more 
or less important, on particular questions in the science of re- 
ligion, but there will be also, more or less clearly manifested, 
differences of tendency in theological thinking ; a conservative 
tendency, and a reforming and progressive tendency; a ten- 
dency to accept old formulas as too sacred to be questioned, 
and a tendency to inquire anew and to derive truth fresh 
from the living fountain of God’s inspiration in the Scriptures. 
Looking at the theological relations of the two forces in the 
Presbyterian body, one more sectarian, the other more catholic, 
we may say—and we trust we may say without offense—that 
the more sectarian element became, for the most part, conser- 
vative in theology, as was very natural, while the more catho- 
lic element was inclined not only to tolerate, but to accept, 
some of the New England explanations of the system known 
as Calvinism. 

Let us not be understood as implying that there is, in the 
nature of things, some sure connection between the New 
England theology and a catholic or tolerant ecclesiasticism. 
Without affirming or denying anything on that point, we may 
say that men who held the New England Calvinism were 
under a necessity of demanding toleration for themselves in the 
Presbyterian Church, and therefore of putting themselves into 
an alliance with the catholic rather than the sectarian ten- 
dency. The question of their being tolerated or excluded was 
in reality the old question of subscription to the standards in 
distinction from an acceptance of them as containing the sys- 
tm of doctrine taught in the Scriptures. What was the mean- 
ing of the required assent to those formularies on the part 
of a candidate for ordination or for licensure? When Gar- 
diner Spring, who still survives, laden with years and honors, 
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presented himself to the presbytery of New York for ordina- 
tion—a young man holding the same views with his father, 
Dr. Samuel Spring of Newburyport—did he, by giving an 
affirmative answer to “the constitutional question” concern- 
ing the Confession of Faith, forswear himself? A man of catho- 
lic spirit might reasonably vote to tolerate the New England 
theology—the Hopkinsianism, as it was called—of such a 
young man as Gardiner Spring was, without admitting that 
Dr. Emmons, or Mr. Spring’s father, or the younger Edwards, 
was a more sound or more enlightened theologian than Tur- 
retin. With such men the question whether Hopkinsianism 
was in fact a contribution to Theology, and the question 
whether it should be tolerated in the Presbyterian Church, 
were not one question but two. 

Dr. Baird (we take pleasure in making the observation) re- 
cognizes clearly this distinction between men who held the 
New England theology, and men who without holding it were 
wiling to tolerate it. The “ Moderates,” as he calls them, 
(being himself a decided Immoderate,) are almost his greatest 
aversion. For example, in 1817, the General Assembly had 
occasion to take notice of what the Philadelphia Synod had 
done in directing its presbyteries “to call to an account all 
such ministers as may be suspected to embrace any of the 
opinions usually called Hopkinsian,” and, in a minute reported 
by Dr. Miller of the Princeton Seminary, expressed “ regret 
that zeal on this subject [strict conformity to the standards] 
should be manifested in such a manner as to be offensive to 
other denominations, and especially to introduce a spirit of 
jealousy and suspicion against ministers in good standing.” 
Of this record our Immoderate author says that it “ exhibits 
the policy of the Moderates, who were for some years the 
dominant party in the Church ;” and he improves the oppor 
tunity to brand Dr. Miller as “ the prince of peace men.” He 
has a slight opinion of “ peace men,” though the Prince of 
Peace hath said, “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” Far better 
is it, in the sight of Him who is the very God of peace, fo 
make peace among those who love our Lord Jesus Chris, and 
to maintain it in all Christian methods, than to be the chief 
captain in a narrow and contentious “ division of the camps of 
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Israel.” We could almost wish that Dr. Baird, growing 
year by year in grace and in the knowledge of Christ, may 
live till somebody may call him, in his venerable age, a Mod- 
erate and a Peace-man—though perhaps the wish may seem to 
resemble the Spanish benediction, “ May he live a thousand 
years!” 

Those Moderates or peace men—men in whom the Old 
School theology was combined with what we have called the 
catholic tendency—held the balance of power in the General 
Assembly of 1817; as men of that sort seem to have done as 
far back as the date of the Adopting Act, or the time of the 
General Presbytery. Hopkinsianism was regarded as an erro- 
neous deviation from the old form of Calvinism ; but the New’ 
England influence in eastern New Jersey, and in the city of 
New York, and in “the new settlements,” where Congrega- 
tionalists from Connecticut were rapidly presbyterianized under 
the Plan of Union, was adding strength to the Presbyterian 
body every year. The hope of building up in this country a 
great and comprehensive Presbyterianism, catholic in its spirit 
and American in its vigor, had always been largely depend- 
ent on the codperation of the New England churches. Such 
was the feeling which, in the General Assembly of 1817, 
gently rebuked the Synod of Philadelphia for its superservice- 
able zeal against Hopkinsianism. Meanwhile the sectarian 
tendency was constantly active. It was strong in Philadel- 
phia, then as now the headquarters of “the denomination.” 
It was strong wherever the ministers and the people, through 
prejudice against Ygnkees, or by any other cause, had been 
hindered from accepting intelligently and heartily the idea of 
codperating with the New England churches to build up not 
asect but the kingdom of Christ. 

Bat even in Philadelphia there were men who, though 
neither born nor educated in New England, were far from sym- 
pathy with the zeal of their synod against Hopkinsian 
errors. One of these was Dr. James P. Wilson, long the 
“Presiding Presbyter,” as he sometimes wrote himself, of the 
First Presbyterian Church in that city,—in some respects the 
foremost man of his day among the Presbyterian clergy of the 
United States. Proposing in his old age to lay down his 
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office, he had some influence among his people in their choice 
of his successor. His thoughts were turned towards Dr, 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, who had been ten years pastor of the 
First Church in New Haven, and eight years professor of Dj- 
dactic Theology in Yale College ; bat finding that Dr. Taylor 
could not be removed, he directed the attention of his people 
toward a much younger man, then less known than now, 
Albert Barnes. Mr. Barnes was not born in New England, 
though his parents were. Nor was he educated in New 
England, though Hamilton College, which counts him among 
its most distinguished graduates, was at that time almost a 
New England institution. He had studied theology under 
Drs. Alexander and Miller at Princeton, and had been four or 
five years the beloved and successful pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in New Jersey. The “mother church” of Presbyte- 
rianism in Philadelphia and in the United States, after so 
much of inquiry and consultation as was deemed necessary, 
invited Mr. Barnes to become the successor of Dr. Wilson. 
Perhaps almost any other church might have called him with- 
out any considerable agitation consequent. But, though he 
had learned theology at Princeton, and had been ordained by 
the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, he was tainted with Hopkin- 
sianism; and who could furesee the consequences if a man 
holding such opinions should become pastor of that church! 
During the progress of these proceedings Dr. Wilson had 
died ; and if Mr. Barnes could be kept out, perhaps some 
other man of a different theology might come into the vacancy. 
The time had come for a war in which all the weapons pro- 
vided by the Presbyterian system of government should be 
used against the New England theology. 

Mr. Barnes had just printed a sermon such as New England 
pastors were often preaching in defense of the evangelical or 
Calvinistic orthodoxy against Arminian objections. The call 
which the First Church had made was presented, as the Form 
of Government requires in such cases, to the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, in April, 1830, and permission was requested, in 
due form, to prosecute the call before the Presbytery of E lizabeth- 
town. Opposition to the request was made on the ground 
that Mr. Barnes had preached and published in that sermon 
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erroneous doctrines. After long debate, the opposition was 
out-voted, and leave to prosecute the call was given, the mi- 
nority putting their protest upon the record. On the 18th of 
June, the Presbytery was again assembled to receive Mr. 
Barnes into its membership, and to direct in regard to his 
installation. Here was opportunity to renew the combat. 
After a conflict continued through several days, Mr. Barnes 
was received ; and on the 25th of June he was installed. 

The minority made complaint to the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, the next higher judicatory, the same which, fourteen 
years ago, had required its presbyteries “ to call to an account 
all such ministers as may be suspected to embrace any of the 
opinions usually called Hopkinsian.” After two days of de- 
bate in the Synod, the Presbytery was condemned for not 
allowing Mr. Barnes to be examined on his sermon before re- 
ceiving him ; and was authoritatively “enjoined” to hear the 
protesting minority and to “ decide on their objections to the 
orthodoxy of the sermon,” and, furthermore, ‘to take such an 
order, on the whole subject, as is required by a regard to the 
purity of the Church, and its acknowledged doctrines and 
order.” Thus the battle was carried back from the Synod to 
the Presbytery, and there it was waged with various fortune. 
Could the sermon be found guilty of heresy, by any orderly 
orequitable proceeding, without first putting the author on 
trial, and giving him all the advantages for his defense which 
“the Book ” secures to defendants in such cases? The major- 
ity (for the balance of parties had been reversed since the torm- 
er proceedings) decided for the more convenient method of 
condemning the sermon without giving the author opportunity 
to defend himself against definite changes. A condemnation 
of the sermon was obtained without much difficulty, the author 
refusing to defend himself when he was not on trial. The re- 
sult was.a “complaint” from the minority to the General 
Assembly, and, after another meeting, a ‘reference of the 
whole case” to the Assembly by the Presbytery. All the 
ponderous and creaking machinery of Presbyterianism was 
heeessary to the grinding of so great a grist as that which had 
tome to the mill. 


The General Assembly of 1831 was in some respects a very 
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provoking affair to the party represented by our author,—the 
Immoderates—the sectarian party—the party opposed to any 
toleration of theological differences. Never had an avowed 
Hopkinsian been made Moderator of that high court. But the 
Moderator in 1831 was Dr. Beman, in whose little book on 
the Atonement, as our auther testifies with orthodox abhor. 
rence, “the scheme of the younger Edwards is explicitly de 
veloped and defended ;” and the only other candidate nomj 
nated or voted for was Dr. Gardiner Spring, whose hereditary 
and notorious Hopkinsianism in theology had not (certainly at 
that time) been purged away. The case of Mr. Barnes came 
on in the regular course of judicial business. According to 
the programme reported by the Judicial Committee, all the 
papers and documents pertaining to the case were read, in- 
cluding the famoussermon.* The next thing, in regular order, 
would have been to hear the parties, namely, the complaining 
minority and the Presbytery. But Dr. Miller, “ the prince of 
peace men,” interposed with a motion for a committee, why, 
with the consent of the parties, should take the whole affair 
into consideration, and report what the Assembly ought to do, 
He offered that motion, as he said, “ with a view to save time, 
prevent angry and useless discussion, and with the hope that 
an amicable adjustment of the whole difficulty might le 
effected.” The consent of the parties was necessary, and (after 
a little hesitation on the part of the gentlemen who represented 
the Presbytery) was yielded. Dr. Miller was, of course, the 
chairman of the committee, and with him were associated 
three doctors as little tainted with New England as he was 
two who were pretty wilely known as Hopkinsians, on 
younger minister who had studied at Andover and settled in 
South Carolina, and two lay elders—oye with a Oonnectictt 
nawe, from the region of fair Wyoming, the other withs 
Scotch name, trom the city of Charleston. The tenth member 





* The session was held in the First Church, and Mr. Barnes, though not! 
party in the case, was called upon to read the sermon. Happening to be in the 
pulpit, when the pamphlet was handed to him, he read it from that position 
a great and seriously attentive congregation, After the reading, a recess ¥# 
bad for afew moments, and Dr. Spring, in going out, remarked to one who had 
been in the same pew with him, “ I stand or fall witl: that sermon.” 
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of the Committee was one of the delegates from the General 
Association of Connecticut ; for as a matter of courtesy be. 
tween the Assembly and the Association, delegates from either 
body had always, till that time, been accustomed to serve on 
important committees in the other.* We mention these par- 
ticulars, because, in this part of the story, we are not simply 
following Dr. Baird, but are telling some things which have 
not been told in print before. 

In the meeting of that committee, the Connecticut dele- 
gate, having told them that he regarded himself as in some 
sort a stranger there, and his appointment as an act of courtesy 
toward the body which he represented rather than a recog- 
nition of his personal fitness to judge in such a matter, and 
that, therefore, their report, whatever it might be, must be 
made without counting his vote, took the liberty of suggesting 
the very obvious view that the question to be fairly met and 
settled in disposing of the case was nothing else than the ques- 
tion whether and how far the Presbyterian Church can permit 
a minister to dissent from any theological statement contained 
in its doctrinal formularies. Dr. Miller, immediately, with 
one of his blandest smiles, yet not without some transient ex- 
pression of anxiety in his countenance, replied that it would 
be unwise and dangerous to raise such a question ; and nothing 
more was said on that point. At that first interview, they 


*The committee were, Dr. Miller, Dr. Matthews (of Indiana), Dr. Lansing, Dr. 
Fisk, Dr. Spring, Dr. John McDowell, Mr. Bacon, Mr. E. White (of South 
Carolina), Mr. Jessup (the late Judge Jessup), and Mr. Napier. Two of the ten 
are still living. If there was any want of fairness in naming the committee, it 
was that the Immoderates were hot represented. On the question of holding or 
rejecting the New England theology, the committee was equally divided. 

Dr. Baird, with a too characteristic haste of inference in regard to the designs 
and motives of persons not acting with his party, says that “¢o aid in the man- 
agement of Mr. Barnes’ case, the Rey. Mr. Bacon, one of the New Haven gentle. 
men, was commissioned as delegate from the Association of Connecticut.” The 
truth is, as Dr. Baird might have known, if he had not been too hasty in his 
eagerness of imputation, Mr. B. was appointed by the General Association, in 
June, 1830, just before the date of Mr, Barnes’ installation, and could not have 
been appointed at any later date. Something more than a human faculty would 
have been necessary to foresee, in June, 1830, not only that Mr, Barnes’ case 
would come before the General Assembly in May, 1831, but also that the man, 
a of it could be aided by a young man 30 little conversant with such 

airs, 
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seemed to be well agreed in thinking that what they were 
appointed for was, to evade and indefinitely postpone that 
dangerous question rather than to answer it. What the re. 
port should be, in ‘substance, was settled in a very harmonions, 
but devoutly serious conversation, and Dr. Miller’s draught 
was afterwards agreed to with only some slight alteration, and 
was presented, we believe, as the unanimous report of the 
committee. Certainly it was a@/most unanimously adopted 
by the Assembly. The Presbytery was complimented for its 
* conscientious zeal for the purity of the Church ;” the sermon 
was judged to contain “a number of unguarded and objection. 
able passages ;” * and the opinion was delivered that, “espe 





* Some readers may be curious to know just what the heresies were, which 
the Presbytery found in that sermon, and for which Mr. Barnes has been madea 
standard bug-a-boo among Old School Presbyterians, but which, in the opinion 
of Dr. Miller and other “ peace men” of 1831, were sufficiently censured by call: 
ing them “unguarded and objectionable passages.” We therefore give the Pres. 
bytery’s official and solemn statement of what they were, condensing it from the 
final deliverance drawn up by Dr. Ashbel Green. 


I. In regard to Origiaal Sin. 
“1. He denies that the posterity of Adam are responsible for Adam’s first sin 


which he committed as the federal head of his race. Thus, page 6, ‘ Christianity 
does not charge on men crimes of which they are not guilty. It does not say that 
the sinner is held to be personally answerable for the transgressions of Adam or of 
any other man,” 

“9. In accordance with the above doctyine, he affirms, p. 7, that ‘Chris 
tianity affirms the fact that in connection with the sin of Adam, or as a result, 
all moral agents will sin, and sinning will die.” ‘ The public, federal, or repre 
sentative character of Adam is thus denied, contrary to the explicit statement ia 
answer to the 22d Q. of Large Cat.” 

“3. He declares, p. 7, ‘that the notion of imputing sin is an invention of moé- 
ern times,’ contrary to Con. of F., Chap. VL, 3.” 

“4. Inp. 5, he admits that his language on the subject of Origiaal Sin, differs 
from that used by the Confession of Faith on the same subject, and then accounts 
for this difference on the ground of the difficulty of affixing any clear and definite 
meaning.to the expression, ‘ We sinned in him, and fell with him.’” 

“This whole view of the doctrine of Original Sin, is, in the opinion of the 
Presbytery, obscure, perplexed, fruitful of dangerous consequences, and, there 
fore, censurable.’’ 


II. On the doctrine of Atonement. 
“1, At p. 11, he says, ‘This atonement was for all men. It was an offering 


made for therace, It had not respect so much to individuals as to the law and 
perfections of God. It was an opening of the way of pardon, a making forgive 
ness consistent, a preserving of truth, a magnifying of the law, and had ™ 
particular reference to any class of men,’” 
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cially after the explanations” which Mr. Barnes had made, 


“the Presbytery ought to have suffered the whole to pass 
without further notice.” 

The wise men of that Assembly thought that a great difficulty 
had been disposed of, and were devoutly thankful. It was 
thonght that much had been gained for evangelical truth and 
freedom, and for the catholic influence in the Presbyterian body. 


———————— ss 


“9, At p. 11, he says, ‘The atonement of itself secured the salvation of no 
one ;’ and again, ‘The atonement secured the salvation of no one, except as God 
had promised his Son that he should see of the travail of his soul, and except on 
the conditions of repentance and faith,’ ” 

“8, At p. 10, he anequivocally denies that Christ endured the penalty of the 
law, ‘He did not, indeed, endure the penalty of the law, for his sufferings were 
not eternal, nor did he endure remorse of conscience ; but he endured so mnch 
suffering, bore so much agony, that the Father was pleased to accept of it in the 
place of the eternal torments of all that should be saved,’” 

IIL On Ability, natural and moral. 

“In discoursing on human ability, the sermon contains expressions which do 
not seem to be well judged. In p, 14, it is said, ‘It is not to any want of 
physical strength that this rejection is owing, for men have power enough, in 
themselves, to hate Gcd and their fellow-men, and it requires less physical 
power to love God than to hate him;’ and on the same page he represents 
tan’s inability as solely in the will; and on p. 80, that men are not saved simply 
because they wil! not be saved.” 

IV, On Conformity to the Standards. 

“P. 6, he says, ‘It is not denied that this language varies from the statements 
which are often made on this subject, from the opinion which has been entertain- 
edby many. And it is admitted that it does not accord with that used on the 
sme subject in the Confession of Faith and other standards of doctrine.’ And 
again, p. 18, * The great principle on which the author supposes the truths of re- 
ligion are to be preached, and on which he endeavors to act, is, that the Bible is 
to be interpreted by all the honest helps within the reach of the preacher, and 
then proclaimed as it is, let it lead where it will, within or without the circum- 
ference of any arrangement of doctrines. He is supposed to be responsible not 
stall for its infringing on any theological system; nor is he to be cramped by 
any frame work of Faith that has been reared around the Bible.” 

V. On Justification. 

“It is not satisfactory that the sermon says that ‘Christ died in the place of 
sinners,’ that it speaks of the ‘ merits of the Son of God, the Lord Jesus 
Ohrist/—of ‘the love of Christ, of ‘ putting on the Lord Jesus Christ) of being 
‘willing to drop into the hands of Jesus, and to be saved by his merit alone,’ of 
God ‘sprinkling on the soul the blood of Jesus, and freely pardoning all its eins,’ 
since this language may be used, and is actually used by some who explicitly 
deny that Christ took the law place of sinners, bore the curse of God's law in 
their room and stead, and that they are saved only by the imputation to them of 
his perfect righteousness.” 
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Had not the supreme judicatory taken a most important step in 
the way to a comprehensive union? Had it not pronounced 
distinctly and with unexpected unanimity against the narrow 
and divisive notions of the Philadelphia Presbytery? Wasiit 
not fairly settied that a minister holding such views in theol- 
ogy as Mr. Barnes held, might, with a good conscience, and 
without incurring the’ charge of perjury or hypocrisy, profess 
to “receive and adopt the Confession of Faith as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures?” Alas! 
they had not learned, what many good and wise men have not 
learned even now after thirty-eight years more of history, that 
the sectarian element in Presbyterianism—the element which 
instead of seeking the union of Christians as Christians, seeks 





































| 
to divide Christians from Christians—is imighty and will pre ( 
vail. From the General Assembly of 1831, and particularly t 
from its decision in the case of Mr. Barnes—a decision so well \ 
intended, so unanimously adopted, so thankfully rejoiced in— li 
begins the story of that disruption which Dr. Miller and his t] 
brother Moderates were so desirous to avoid, and at whic ve 
they trembled as they seemed to see its shadow in the distance, 

How strong the Moderates were at that time, as distinguish JR as 
ed from the Immoderates, and how large and catholic was the & sti 
policy which, in one degree or another they favored, Dr. Bail ws 
may tell us. “ The spirit of Moderatism was occupying almost &% dis 
all the high places of the Church which were not possessed by JF tio 
the New School; presiding, with few exceptions, over all ou & anc 
colleges ; filling our influential pulpits; and occupying the & ate 
chairs of instruction in our seminaries,—ready always tocy & tari 
‘ Peace!’ and to frown upon the first indications of any such && cisi 
active zeal for the truth as threatened to disturb the sinister & belj 
tranquillity which they so fondly cherished.”—* The authos &% exp, 
of the policy dazzled their imaginations with visions of I and 
national church, as comprehensive in its embrace as the ambi & if th 
tious ‘ national societies’ by which it was to be developed, aol && if hy 
which were to shine and thrive in the light of its greatness & that 
The churches of New England, the Presbyterian Chureh, the & first, 
Reformed Dutch, the Scotch, German, and Associate Refort 9% press 
ed,—these all, were to be included. {How much like Mt & Prin 
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George H. Stuart’s Pampresbyterian Convention!] And not 
these alone. Prospects undefined and boundless opened to the 
imaginations of the patrons of these schemes. But the mag- 
nificent conceptions thus pictured to fancy were to be realized 
at the expense of all that is worth holding dear in the Presby- 
terian Church,—her Scriptural and saving faith, and her 
divinely originated and symmetrical order.” pp. 339, 340. That 
isto say, if the Presbyterian Church should become so com- 
prehensive, it would no longer exhibit in its theology and in 
its administration, the sectarian narrowness which men like 
Dr. Baird delight in. The “ divinely originated and symniet- 
rieal order” would be wrecked and ruined, if lay delegates 
from the brotherhood of a Congregational church, and lay 
delegates from a Presbyterian church session should be admit- 
ted into the same classical or synodical assembly. And what 
would become of the “scriptural and saving faith,” if men 
like Albert Barnes and Lyman Beecher could be ministers in 
the same ecclesiastical connection with Dr. Baird, and not be 
vexed and badgered with prosecutions for heresy ? 

We regret our inability to avail ourselves of our author’s 
asistance in showing how the sectarian element was roused, 
simulated, invigorated, and kept at work till the disruption 
was accomplished. A discriminating reader of his pages can 
discern by what methods of systematic and continued agita- 
tion, of appeals to blind and unteachable prejudice, of cabals 
and conventions, the crusade was carried on—how the Moder- 
ites were scared, crowded, taken captive, inoculated with sec- 
tarian zeal, and at last made leaders in the great act of ex- 
sion. Yet the discriminating reader will take heed not to 
believe too easily the author’s heedless intimations—sometimes 
expressed, and sometimes only suggested—concerning the aims 
and motives of men who happen to differ from him, especially 
if the difference is on some point of theology. In particular, 
ifhe remembers that Dr. Baird holds a different theory from 
that held at Princeton concerning the imputation of Adam’s 
first sin to all mankind, he will be on his guard against the im- 
pression which otherwise he might receive concerning the 
Princeton professors, as if they were never more than half- 

in the cause of Old School orthodoxy, from the time 
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when Dr. Miller wanted toleration for Hopkinsians in 1817, 
until the time when Drs. Miller, Alexander, and Hodge, in 
1836, were brought into the movement for disruption, bya 
hint that in case of their continued hesitation, the means were 
in readiness to establish a rival Old School Seminary. The 
cautious reader will believe—as we believe most firmly—that 
those good men at Princeton, in their final adhesion to the Act 
and Testimony movement, as well as in their long reluctance, 
were actuated (to say the least) by no more selfish or les 
worthy motives than those which inspired the authors of the 
movement. As it was with all the Moderates, so it was with 
them. They held the old theology as they understood it; they 
were hearty in their special affection for that portion of 
Christ’s church in this land which was called the Presbyterian 
Church, and in their admiration of all its peculiar arrange 
ments; but, at the same time, they had catholic sympathies 
and aspirations. For along while they were in a strait betwist 
two, the catholic element and the sectarian being codrdinate 
*n their minds—which is about as much as can be expected of 
good men in the present condition of organized Christianity. 
At last, when they saw that the schism would come, which 
they had feared, and that there was no help, they succumbed 
to the sectarian tendency, and went (where else could they go}) 
with the Old School party. 

The moral of the long story is not very recondite. Om 
Presbyterianism, as constituted by, the Presbyterian Book, be 
really catholic? Can the disunited Presbyterianism be re 
united without including Dr. Baird and the rest of the Im- 
moderates? Can Presbyterianism, just as it is—just as it wil 
be after the proposed reunion—cease to breed and bring 
men of that sort, narrowly sectarian, contentious, litigious, 
men to whom a fight in an ecclesiastical assembly is a high 
religious enjoyment, and who are always desiring to excommlt 
nicate somebody for some dissent from their theological tradi 
tions? If there is to be a free, harmonious, catholic Presbyte 
rianism in our country, must not its builders dig deeper and 
clear away more of the rubbish ? 
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Liddon’s Bampton Lectures. 


Articte VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Lippon’s Bampron LEcTuRES ON THE Divinity oF Curist.*— 
This book has already passed through several editions, and has 
received great praise from the religious press. This praise is 
partly just, and partly not. The writer has respectable, though 
not first-rate, qualifications as an exegete. He is well read in the 
literature pertaining to his subject. His pages swarm with cita- 
tions, references, and sometimes with episodal observations. A 
great amount of interesting information relating to modern theol- 
ogy, especially the German schools, is interspersed in his discus- 
sion. The discusion itself, we must confess, has somewhat disap- 
pointed us. It is unnecessarily drawn out. It attempts to be ex- 
haustive, and becomes rather exhausting. There is not a strong, 
manly grasp of opposing systems and opinions. There is too 
much of the slightly solemn, gently patronizing, churchly tone, for 
our taste; and too much of it for the best effect of the book upon 
those outside of the author’s ecclesiastical and theological fold. 
No minister can read this volume without receiving from it much 
instruction ; but he will have good reason to regret that, being so 
good, it is not better. The late Dr. Robinson was once asked if 
Ellicott was not an excellent conimentator? “A good commenta- 
tor,” was the reply. “But is he not a devowt commentater ?” 
“Yes, devout,” replied the blunt Doctor, “after the English 
fashion: he begins all the designations of God, and all the pro- 
nouns referring to God, with capitals.” There is a species of An- 
glican, ecclesiastical devoutness which is easily marked in not a 
few productions of really excellent men, but which wears a pro- 
Vincial and not wholly pleasing aspect. We observe that Mr. 
Liddon, who is censorious respecting all works of the class of 
“Eece Homo,” is very deferential and laudatory in his remarks 
tpon Mr. Gladstone’s eulogistic essay on the last named book. 
Mr. Liddon is evidently on the track towards a bishopric. 

* The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; Eight Lectures Preached 
lefore the University of Oxford, in the year 1867, de. Second Edition. Riving- 
ton, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1868. 8vo. pp. 535. 
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SMEATON ON THE ATONEMENT.*—This is the first installment of 
an elaborate treatise on the Atonement, exegetically considered, 
The writer is possessed of a fair amount of critical and historic 
learning; but he is unhappily so far destitute of the critical and 
historical spirit that dogmatic prepossessions constantly sway his 
interpretation. The desperate task of proving the theology of the 
covenants, and the dogma of limited atonement, by the philological, 
scientific exposition of Scripture, is confidently undertaken. Of 
the character of much of this exposition, the reader may judge by 
one instance. He insists that the phrase, “gave His only be 
gotten Son ” (John iii., 16), means, “ gave to a sacrificial death” 
—that is, he reads his doctrine between the lines of the text; but 
we do not see that he has any comment on the term “ world” in 
the clause, “ He so loved the world ;” a clause which, fairly con- 
sidered, utterly overthrows his theory of restricted atonement. 
There is much in this volume that is deserving of attention, and 
in parts it is entitled to commendation. But it is written with 
the Scotch diffuseness, and might be compressed into half its pre. 
sent compass without the loss of anything material to the discus 
sion. More than this, it is disfigured by the old Scotch dogmat- 
ism, and a certain supercilious asperity of tone towards the schools 
of thought which the author considers latitudinarian. He deserves 
thanks for affixing to his book good indexes. 


New TRANSLATION OF MULLER ON THE “CuRISTIAN Doctrint 
or Sty.” +—We are thankful that this is not the “ former transl 
tion,” even though it were “diligently revised.” A more nearly 
worthless translation than that which Mr. Pulsford made of Mél- 
ler’s great work, it would be difficult to find. Yet the translator 
took great pains. He failed partly on account of the inherent 
difficulties of his task, and partly on account of his special inapti- 
tude for the peculiar business of a translator. Perhaps we oughit 
not to call his translation worthless, for we believe that the meat- 





* The Doctrine of the Atonement, as taught by Christ himself: or the sayings 
of Jesus on the Atonement, exegetically expourded and classified. By Rev. 
Groner Suaron, Professor of Exegetical Theology. New College, Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1868. 8vo. pp. 460. 

+ The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Jvutivs Mutirr, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Halle. Translated from the German of the Fifth Edition by 
the Rev. William Urwick, M. A. In two volumes, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


1868. pp. 417, 440. 
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ing of his author was seldom directly misapprehended. The 
trouble was that his rendering was barbarous, and frequently un- 
intelligible to all except those whose knowledge of the German 
tongue enabled them to conjecture what must have stood in the 
original work. The Messrs. Clark have shown a praiseworthy 
degree of enterprise in procuring an entirely new translation of 
this invaluable treatise. Mr. Urwick has succeeded pretty well 
in his very difficult labor. Of course, the thought must lose some- 
thing of its freshness and force, and, not unfrequently, the shade 
of meaning vanishes, in the process of being converted into Eng- 
lish. But we have compared the translation with the original in 
various places, and have found it to be in the main correct, at the 
same time that it is perspicuous and readable. It is gratifying 
that a translation which is, on the whole, entitled to confidence 
has at length been produced. We notice one strange and unlucky 
omission. Says Mr. Urwick in his preface: “ Instead of the long, 
dreary table of contents at the beginning of each volume, he (the 
translator) has divided each chapter into sections,” &c. This “long, 
dreary table of contents” is a full, thorough analysis of the con- 
tents of the work, written by Dr. Maller, and in the highest de- 
degree serviceable to his readers. To leave it out was a sad 
blunder. 


Gropines arrer Trutu.*—This is a book very instractive in 
respect to several points. First of all, it is instructive in respect 
tothe amiable weakness of the author, who seems to have pos- 
sessed from childhood a sort of stubborn discontent with the faith 
of his parents, without the capacity wisely to appropriate what 
was good in it, and to reject what was defective or bad. What- 
ever was over-stiff in the theological system in which he was nur- 
tured, or over-severe in its practical views of the Christian life, or 
over-strained in its views of conversion, or over-driven in its 
Views of revivals, is set down as Calvinism or Protestantism, pure 
and simple. Every feature of it must be received with equal 
confidence, if any are accepted, and, if any are rejected, the 
Whole system of doctrine and duty must fall. Second, it is 
instructive in regard to the singular logic which Catholic reason- 








* Gropings after Truth: A Life Journey from New England Congregational- 
ism to the one Catholie and Apostolic Church. By Josnvua Huntinetox, New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1868. 
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ers allow themselves. That a sect among Protestants, say the 
Congregationalists, should labor under peculiar defects, ought 
not to surprise a liberal-minded Catholic who is acquainted with 
the history of the past, or the actuality of the present, in his own 
church. He knows there is bigotry, and narrowness, and super. 
stition, and asceticism, and even revivalism, in his own commun- 
ion, and that many a Catholic youth, for one or all these causes, 
is darkened, perplexed, bewildered, and staggered with doubt, 
as young Hantington confesses himself to have been. That 
Huntington’s sponsor, Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, should allow 
his neophyte brother to draw the inference, that because of 
certain excrescenses or errors Protestantism is false, when a sim- 
ilar inference might as properly be derived from similar errors 
among the sects and schools in the Catholic church—is, to us, 
surprising beyond explanation. To argue, or even to intimate, 
that in the “One Catholic Apostolic Church,” there are no such 
errors, because, according to its theory (it having an infallible 
head) there ought not to be, is to be guilty of a still grosser 
weakness. 

Third; this book is very instructive in respect to the weakness 
of its positive reasonings from the Scriptures with which the 
author (more likely his reverend father in his name) seeks to sup- 
port his newly accepted faith. These reasonings are too unnat- 
ural to have been suggested by the writer’s own thinking, and too 
forced to have been derived from any other source than his 
newly accepted interpreters. The gratuitous character of the 
assumptions which underlie these interpretations, in respect to the 
nature of the church and the necessity of an infallible dictator of 
the true faith, and the unexegetical and violent character of the 
interpretations of individual proof-texts, are very conspicuous. 
The moderately thoughful and scantily instructed Protestant who 
svudies. this argument, will be moved with any feelings rather than 
those of respect for these arguments, or for the intellects of those 
who propound or accept them. 

Fourth: this book is well fitted to lead serious Protestants to 
reflect on the one sided excesses to which their own system is 
sometimes carried by over zealous, narrow minded, and uninstructed 
teachers. While we cannot but pity the mental sufferings of the 
ingenuous but “ groping” youth described in this volume, we 
ought to be none the less alive to the useful lessons taught in his 
account of the doctrinal and practical aspects of Orthodoxy, as he 
found or rather as he interpreted it. Itis the glory of Protestant 
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Christianity, that it can learn wisdom by its own mistakes, that 
perceiving they are such, it can abandon and outgrow them. If this 
is the prerogative of Protestantism in general, it is specially that 
of New England Congregationalism, from which it has cost the 
author so long a life journey to escape. When he comes to record 
his experience of the longer or shorter life journey which he 
shall have made within the so-called “ One Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” it may be that that record will include sadder and 
bitterer disappointments than those which filled so much of his 
earlier life with gloom. 


Tue Hoty Communton.*—If any of our readers are curious to 
know how a learned Catholic Divine would defend the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation by the aid of Thomas Aquinas, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Dr. Mansel, we advise them to read this volume. 
The perusal of it will give the reader a far more correct, perhaps 
a more charitable view of the better class of the Romish clergy 
than generally prevails, without increasing his respect for the 
Sacramentarian system, or the church of which this system,—in 
the doctrine of the Mass,—is the chief corner stone. 


Méuter’s Symporism.t—The two “ epoch-making ” books which 
have appeared in Germany during the last generation are Strauss’s 
“Life of Jesus” and Mohler’s “Symbolism.” The ability of Méh- 
ler’s work called out rejoinders from the most distinguished of 
Protestant theologians, including Nitzsch and Baur; and a theo- 
logic ferment was excited which proved highly salutary to theo- 
logical science. Mohler was, in truth, not only an able, genial 
writer, but also a truly learned scholar. Belonging to the more 
liber=" <chool of Catholics, his work has been more or less an ob- 
ject ©* » spicion and adverse criticism within the limits of his own 
church. It has been felt that in describing the Catholic system, 
he has, to some extent, idealized it. On the contrary, he has failed 





* The Holy Communion. Its Philosophy, Theology, and Practice. By Joun 
Bennarp Daroarrns, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 4 Third Edition. 
New York: The Catholic Publication House, 1868. 

+ Symbolivm ; or Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences between Catholics 
and Protestants, as evidenced by their symbolical writings. By Joun Apa 
Moruer, D. D., Dean of Wurzburg, Translated with a Memoir of the Author. 
By James Burton Ropertson, Esq. Third Edition. New York: Catholic Pub 
lication House, 8vo. pp. 504. 
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to do justice to Luther, a man whom, of all others, it is easy to 
misrepresent. Mdhler’s book, whatever its defects may be, is one 
of the most interesting and plausible of all the expositions and 
defenses of the Catholic theology. Mr. Robertson’s Memoir of 
Mohler (who died at the age of forty-three), adds much to the 
value of the present edition. “Symbolism,” we may add, is not 
the apposite translation of the German Symbolik. We need in 
English the word Symbolics ; and so for Dogmatik, the term Dog. 
matics would be the appropriate rendering. 


Morat Uses or Dark Tutnas**—This volume is made up of a 
series of Essays on those arrangements and events which make 
up what is called the night or dark side of nature and Provi- 
dence ;—such as Night and Sleep, Want and Waste, Bad Govern- 
ment, Oblivion or Dead History, Physical Pain, Physical Danger, 
etc., etc. The topics are various and rather oddly grouped togeth- 
er, but they are all brought fairly within the reach of the arguments 
of the gifted author, and made to yield material for the illustra- 
tion of salutary and elevating moral truth. As the author very 
justly observes, the books which treat professedly upon Natural 
Theology draw the most of their illustrations from physical ends 
or design, rarely and scantily recognizing those which are moral. 
He finds, also, some advantages, and that very justly, from the in- 
dependent character of these Essays, and from the freer and less 
methodical treatment which they allow. The gloomy and depress- 
ed spirit that is burdened at times by the’ heavy weight of sorrow 
and suffering which prevail in the earth, may find comfort in the 
cheerful lights which Dr. Bushnell casts upon this gloom. The 
svruggling soul may gather courage from the inspiriting hopeful- 
ness of his temper. All classes of readers who love Christian and 
manly thoughts when expressed in the diction and colored by the 
lights with which poetic genius knows how to invest familiar 
truth, will welcome and appreciate this volume. 


Newman Hat's Sermons. +—The visit of Newman Hall to this 
country was memorable to himself and to his friends. His pres 





* Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Busanet., New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co, 1868. New Haven: Judd & White. 

+ Sermons. By Rev. Newman Hatt, D. D., of London. With a History of 
Surrey Chapel and its Institutions, By Dr. Hatt. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1868. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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ence brought with itself new and exhilarating sensations, his 
sermons were most refreshing to the thousands of Christian 
hearers who hung upon his lips, and his addresses upon the rela- 
tions of England to America were admirable illustrations of his 
yarious power The Christian manhood of the man, and the 
ardent devotedness of the Pastor, were themselves a perpetual 
sermon, inspiring and admonitory. Wherever he went his pres- 
ence was a perpetual benediction, and, at his departure, he was 
followed by the thanks and the prayers of thousands who had 
been helped and lifted upward by his inspiring Christian words. 

This volume consists of sermons and addresses which he deliv- 
ered when in this country; not all of these, indeed, for a few had 
been previously published, but the larger portion cof all. They 
are all interesting in themselves as examples of simple and earnest 
preaching, and of direct familiar speaking, and they will be read 
with interest by thousands among us. The account of Surrey 
Chapel, and its institutions, is very instructive and inspiring for 
the example of Christian enterprise and success which it presents. 

The volume is embellished with a truthful and spirited portrait 
of Dr. Hall. 


James FreEMAN CLARKE’s SermMons.*—This is a second edition, 
with additions, of a volume of sermons previously published under 
the same general title; this being the text of the first discourse. 
Among the added discourses is one entitled, “ God save the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts ?” Turning to this from curiosity, 
we were amply rewarded by finding the following: “ Why are the 
people of Massachusetts so different from those of Connecticut ? 
They had at first the same origin, the same institutions, the same 
religion, the same climate, soil, occupations, Yet how different 
they are! Massachusetts is intellectually active, Connecticut 
more slow. One is progressive, the other conservative. The one 
is hospitable to all new ideas, the other is reluctant to accept 
them. Why should the Unitarians have a hundred churches in 
Massachusetts, and only one inConnecticut? Why should Massa- 
chusetts lead the Nation in the great movements for the abolition 
of slavery, for temperance, criminal reform; and Connecticut 





* The Hour which cometh, and now is, Sermons preached in Indiana-Place 
Chapel, Boston. By James Freeman Crarke. Boston: William V. Spencer. 
1868. New Haven: Jadd & White. 
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take so little interest in these matters? Why should Massachu- 
setts be the firm, uncompromising radical leader of the Repabli- 
cans in politics, and Connecticut waver uncertainly between one 
political party and the other? Who can tell? Somehow each 
State has its own intellectual and moral character; each State has 
its soul, and the two are always and inevitably as different as any 
two men are different. Their souls are different. That is all that 
we can say.” 

“The Religion of Massachusetts, differing in doctrines, has 
always involved two principles,—the freedom and independence 
of each church, and the application of 1eligion to human life,” 
“ Whenever Massachusetts has been intolerant in her religion, it 
was because she wished to be practical in her religion. When- 
ever she has become vague, abstract, metaphysical, and impractical 
in her religion, it was from following too far the other impulse 
towards intellectual freedom. This is certain, that Massachusetts 
religion is as distinct as Massachusetts politics, It may call itself 
Orthodox or Unitarian, Methodist or Episcopal; but Muesachu- 
setts Orthodoxy is not like Orthodoxy elsewhere: it is more free 
and practical.” 

Musing on this passionate outbreak of our excellent friend— 
who, with all his goodness, may not superabound always in good 
sense,—we could not but think of a similar utterance recorded in 
the parable beginning: “ And the Pharisees stood and prayed, 
saying, O Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men are,” 
etc., etc. 

Despite the Massachusetts narrowness and self-admirationism of 
this sermon, the volume has a great many fresh and free thoughts, 
—narrowed occasionally by that provincial type of religionism 
which calls itself par éminence—liberal,—but which are usually 
catholic and Christian, as well as fresh and earnest. 


Pror. Suzparv’s Sermons.*—These sermons are thirty-one in 
number, on various evangelical and practical subjects, and seleet- 
ed, probably, as at once likely to interest Christian readers gener- 
ally, and characteristic of the preacher, prefaced by a loving yet 
discriminating Memorial Discourse. Prof. Shepard was well 





* Sermons, By the late Rev. Geonce Sueranp, Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Bangor, Me.,-with a Memorial by Prof. D. 8. Tatcorr. Boston: Nichols 
& Noyes, 1868. 12mo. pp. 368. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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known in the northern part of New England as one of the most 
effective preachers of his time, and is understood to have been 
also successful in his office as a teacher of sacred rhetoric. With- 
out having heard him preach, we have often heard of him as 
making much account both in his theory and practice of those 
qualities of composition that fit it to be spoken to an assembly, 
such as directness, perspicuity, and vivacity. His ideal of style 
for the pulpit was that it should be, as we believe he was wont to 
express it, “ catapultic.” Under these impressions we have looked 
into this volume with the more interest, and have found them 
fully justified. His printed sermons, besides the wholesome 
truth, discriminating thought, and earnest purpose that belong to 
all good preaching, are remarkable examples of the spoken style 
as distinguished from that of the philosopher or the essayist. It 
is evident that in preparing them, as the memorial tells us, “ he re- 
marked once in private,” “he always had in imagination his 
hearers all before him.” Such is the structure of his sentences, 
fitting them to be uttered in the manner of address, and to be 
readily taken up in their full force by the hearer, we seem to 
hear while we read. In this view they deserve to be studied by 
young ministers who write and read their sermons, for the lan- 
guage that may be allowed in a book where it caa be dwelt on 
and recurred to, may be ineffectual and really incomprehensible 
when it has to be seized in the passing moment. This merit may 
indeed, through excess, degenerate into a fault, when the same 
sentences come deliberately under the eye. We observe here 
and there something like negligence or rudeness, not to say 
uncouthness, in the phraseology, needing the speaker’s voice to 
justify it. If the author had prepared them for the press, he 
might well have studied elegance more, or at least neatness, with- 
out loss of power over the reader. Besides this marked excel- 
lence, these sermons are to be commended for originality and free- 
dom in their plans, and the handling of their subjects. They are 
not straitlaced, doctrinally or rhetorically. The author was not 
hampered by his own homiletics. Nor was he an imitator even of 
the divines whom he most reverenced. Without assailing or 
omitting the New England faith, he has furnished a new and 
desirable type of New England preaching. It seems as if such a 
man could not well be spared. Let us hope his pupils will furnish 
his fit successors. 
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Tue Krxepom or Satran.*—In one of Charles Kingsley’s Ser. 
mons, he expresses his regret at hearing some people deny the 
existence of Satan, since nothing pleases Satan better than the 
skepticism which leaves him an open field, without resistance, for 
his operations. The last devise of Satan, Mr. Kingsley adds, is to 
sham dead. We remember to have heard Tholuck say, after 
preaching a discourse on the personality and influence of Satan, 
that if he had delivered that sermon twenty years before, his 
windows would have been broken by his vexed and indignant 
auditors. Changes take place rapidly in what is called the “con 
sciousness of the age.” The question is one of fact and evidence, 
and cannot be determined by the mere prejudice of skeptically 
disposed minds. Some aspects of the subject are considered ina 
vigorous manner in the little volume of Mr. Blauvelt. We do not 
agree with all his interpretations, although we appreciate the sin- 
cerity and force exhibited in his discussion. 


McCurnrock anv Srrone’s Cyctopazpia, Vor. IL.t+—An Eney- 
clopedia which aims to embrace the entire field of theological 
science will inevitably be open to criticism for what it omits, to 
say nothing of positive errors and faults. Yet such works, pro 
vided pains are taken to avoid mistakes, have a value which every 
scholar knows how to appreciate. They furnish at once inform 
ation on an infinite variety of points, and thereby take the place 
of many books, besides saving the time of the investigator. The 
Editors of this extensive and important work are competent 

cholars in their respective departments. In the present volume 
they have the opportunity, under the articles “Calvin” and “Cal 
vinism,” to illustrate the temperate and impartial spirit in which 
they discuss controverted themes. They write from the Methodist 
or Arminian stand-point, but with a disposition to do full justice to 
the opposing system. 


Tue American Reprint or Smirn’s Brsite Dicrionary.—We 
record the progress made in the great Biblical work which Pro 
fessor Hackett and Mr, Abbott are now giving to the American 





* The Kingdom of Satan. By Avoustus Buavvert. New York: P. § 
Wynkoop & Son. 1868, 

+ Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, Prepared 
by the Rev. Jounw M’Curtock, D. D., and James Strone,8.T.D. Vol. IL, 0.0. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1868. 
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public. We have received the thirteenth number, the last article 
of which is Jordan. The learned editors present on almost every 
page the evidences of that thorough attention and excellent judg- 
ment which they have brought to their arduous task. Mr. Abbot’s 
bibliographical articles would of themselves render this edition 
almost indispensable to thorough students. In both fulness and 
accuracy they are altogether unrivaled; for German articles of 
this kind are quite meagre in their notices of English literature. 
There is far too much of superficial literary work done in this 
country; and this makes it the more agreeable to be able to point 
to the labors of the accomplished editors of this work. 


Tue Gares Asar.*—This brief story is full of pathos, genius, 
and theology. It is what the Germans call “2 story with a tend- 
ency;” in other words, a story designed to establish and enforce 
an opinion. But notwithstanding this, it is not without great 
merit in plot and character. Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
is the truth and power with which the feelings are portrayed of 
one who has lost a nearest and dearest friend. The skill with 
which the doctrine of the story is defended, and the narrowness of 
extreme Orthodoxy is set forth and illustrated, is admirable in its 
way, and is at times irresistible. The gentle and human Christian 
faith and hope, which are everywhere inspired,—a faith and hope 
which walk firmly in the rough pathway of earthly duty and sac- 
rifice, while yet the sufferer constantly looks serenely and almost 
seraphically into the world of spirits—give to the book its crown- 
ing grace and its surpassing excellence. The defects which a 
critical judgment might detect, are lost sight of in the compar- 
ison with its manifold excellencies. 


Taz Worsure or Jesus+—There is a slight error in the title 
page of this well-printel pamphlet. The word Church, in com. 
mon usage, implies some recognition of Christ, superior to any 
Which we find upon these pages. If the argument of this pamphlet 
is valid, and the conclusion which it seeks to establish is true, the 
writer ought not to be called a minister of a Church in any recog- 





* The Gates Ajar. By Exizavera StuarrPurtrs, Bostoa: Fields, Osgood, & 
Co, 1869, 

t The Worship of Jesus in its Past and Present Aspects. By Samurt Jounson, 
Minister of the Free Church at Lynn. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1868. 
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nized sense of the appellation. The only rational worship, accord. 
ing to his teachings, is the worship of Principles, 


FarRBAIRN ON THE REVELATION oF Law In ScriptuRE.*—We 
regret that we are shut up to only a very brief notice of this 
elaborate work. It is among the early fruits of an endowed 
lectureship, commemorative of Dr. Cunningham, the first Pring: 
pal of the New (or Free Church) College, Edinburgh. The 
author, on his appointment, was “at liberty to choose his own 
subject within the range of Apologetical, Exegetical, Pastoral, or 
Historical Theology,” and he was allowed two years, or three, we 
know not which, for the preparation of not fewer than six lectures 
He selected a subject which might have led him into the field 
which the Duke of Argyle has partly explored in that suggestive 
little volume, “ The Reign of Law ;”—a field which will soon be 
come, if, indeed, it is not already the battle ground between scien 
tific atheism and intelligent religion. But instead of discussing 
the reign of law (or what is called law) in the action of physical 
forces, he only touches on that theme in the beginning of his first 
lecture, and then passes to the consideration of law in the more 
proper meaning of the word—law as a rule prescribed to the free 
activity of an intelligent and voluntary power. The main subject, 
then, of these lectures is the revelation of law as recorded in the 
Scriptures—law, imposed on man at his creation in his innocence- 
law through the ages of preparation which preceded the giving of 
the Decalogue—law in the discipline of the chosen people under’ 
Divine tutelage—law in its relation to the work of the Redeemer, 
to the gospel of salvation by grace, and to the Christian Church 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Batyn’s Menta Science.t—This work is an abridgmert of the 





* The Revelation of Law in Scripture: Considered with respect both toits 
own nature, and to its relative place in successive dispensations. The third 
series of the “Cunningham Lectures.” By Patrick FAirsarirn, D. D., Author 
of “ Typology of Scripture,” &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 180% 
8vo. pp. 484. 

+ Mental Science: A Compendium of Psychology, and the History of Philo 
ophy. Designed as a Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. By Avexaxot 
Baty, M. A., Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in the University of 
Aberdeen, ete., etc, New York: D. Appleton & Oo, 1868. 12mo. pp. 5% 
New Haven: Judd & White. 
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two elaborate treatises by which its author has become so well 
known to students of Philosophy ; viz., ‘* The Senses and the In- 
tellect,” and ‘The Emotions and the Will.” This, with a treatise 
on Ethics, which is announced by the Messrs. Appleton, as 
already in press, are published in a single volume in England, 
under the title of “Mental and Moral Science; a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics.” The American reprint of the First 
Part is furnished with an introduction by the indefatigable Prof. 
E. L. Youmans—the well known advocate and disciple of Herbert 
Spencer, and the avant courier in general of a certain type of 
advanced thinkers. In this introduction, after giving due credit 
tosuch eminent men of the present and past generation as “Sir 
Charles Bell, Marshall Hall, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Drs. Laycock 
and Carpenter, Sir Henry Holland, Herbert Spencer, and others,” 
he observes that “ while the authors here enumerated have been 
mainly occupied with the physiological elucidations, there was 
still wanting the thinker, who, taking up the whole subject in an 
impartial spirit, and giving due weight to what is valuable in both 
the old statement and the new, should incorporate all the needed 
dements into a harmonious, comprehensive, and unitary scheme 
of Mental Science. Professor Bain has proved to be the man for 
this undertaking.” 

As a Physiologist of the conditions of the Sense-Experiences, 
Professor Bain ranks deservedly very high. “ His Senses and the 
Intellect,” in this respect, is a very able and exhaustive treatise. 
Itis, indeed, the ablest and most complete in the English language. 
Asa Mental Physiologist, or Philosopher, or Psychologist, howev- 
et, heranks very low indeed—far lower than some who are affiliated 
with his own school; e. g, Dr. Thomas Brown and John Stuart 
Mill—for the simple reason that he has not succeeded in forming 
for himself, certainly not in conveying to others clear and well de- 
fned conceptions of the nature of the human mind, and its dis- 
tinetive functions. 

In order to test the truth of this assertion, we turn to page 82 
ifthe treatise before us. Here, if anywhere, we should expect 
find some doctrine or opinion upon this most important point. 
Bat we are disappointed. Only such vague and indefinite state- 
ments as the following meet us: “The functions of Intellect, In- 
tlligence or Thought, are known by such names as Memory, 
Judgment, Abstraction, Reason, Imagination.” “The primary 
uiributes of Intellect are, (1). Consciousness of Difference; 
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(2). Consciousness of Agreement, and (3). Retentiveness.” But 
what is Consciousness, in the usage of Prof. Bain? To this we 
can find no answer in the way of a formal definition. We only 
learn that it is used as synonymous with human knowledge and 
experience, and that it is indiscriminately applied to states of 
feeling, intellect, and will, as generic to them all. Professor Bain 
even uses feeling, discrimination, and consciousness, interchang. 
ably. He asserts that “ Discrimination or feeling of Difference, 
is an essential of intelligence.” An author who uses language in 
so loose and uncertain a fashion, cannot expect to command the 
confidence of his readers, for he does not use words with sufficient 
precision to enable them to understand what he really means. He 
further asserts: “The attribute named Retentiveness has two 
aspects or degrees. First, the persistence or continuance of the 
mental agitation, after the agent is withdrawn. When the earis 
struck by the sound of a bell, there is a mental awakening, termed 
the sensation of sound; and the silencing ot the bell does not 
silence the mental excitement ; there is a continuing, though feebler 
consciousness, which is the memory or idea of the sound.” This, 
if it means anything definite or intelligible, is the same with the 
doctrine of Hume, “that a sensation is an impression, which im- 
pression, when it is weaker, becomes a remembrance, and when it 
is weakened still further, becomes an imagination.” Similar haz: 
ness of language prevails in all the leading definitions. 

The fact is, the book, so far from being an outgrowth of the ln- 
ductive Philosophy, is a result of a metaphysical theory assumel, 
a priori, viz. that all the so-called intellectual processes can be er 
plained by the principle of association, and can be referred 
changes in the state of the brain. This, with the author and bis 
school, has the force of an intuition and necessary truth—a 
axiom not to be set aside. 

We commend to his consideration, as an objection to this 
particular Intuition, his own first objection to the doctrine of | 
innate ideas and “ principles,” “ that it presumes on the finality of 
some one analysis of the mind.” No set of philosophers mor 
perfectiy exemplify the operation of such a presumption than the 
modern associationalists of the school of J. S. Mill and Bain. 
They not only presume on the finality of some one analysis, bat 
they presume on the finality of one in particular, viz, “The Ans 
ysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,” published in 18%, 
by James Mill. 
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To this presumption, we reply with the argument of Mr. Bain 
pp. 182-3 ; granting that for the present all these phenomena can 
be resolved by the law of association—it may be that in future 
some other law may be discovered which wil] supersede their own. 

Mr. Bain is not only an Associationalist but he is also a Cere- 
bralist. He continually refers to changes and phenomena in the 
brain as the ultimate explanations of mental events and mental 
phenomena. But his language is at times so peculiar, and at times 
so indeterminate and vague, that it is difficult to ascertain whether 
what he is describing is a condition of the brain as known to the 
senses, or & condition of the soul as experienced by consciousness. 
Attimes he uses the language of the consistent materialist ; at 
times he adopts those spiritual conceptions and terms which are 
dictated by the universal consciousness and are imprinted upon the 
universal language of the race. The consequence is that the reader 
is left in a continual muddle of uncertainty as to his real meaning. 

Apart from the fundamental defects which are inseparable from 
the underlying principles of his psychological philosophy, this 
work is not without merit, for the variety of illustrations which 
iteontains of important phenomena, and the ingenious analyses 
with which it abounds. Its philosophy we are forced to regard as 
superficial and erroneous. 


Marriveau’s Essays.*—Mr. Martineau is, in our opinion, by 
far the most brilliant as well as one of the ablest philosophical 
of critics in Great Britain. The principles and direction of his 
philosophy are also such as we, in the main, approve and accept. 
He is theistic and spiritual, as opposed to the atheistic, pantheistic - 
and positive tendencies of the times. As a critic he is acute, 
logical, and analytic, while, as a writer, he is always eminently 
attractive for the copious and yet chaste style which he employs, 
and the abundant illustrations and allusions in which he abounds. 

Most of the papers collected in this volume have been known 
comparatively few American readers, having been published 
in periodicals which have had a very limited circulation in this 
country. They are all of permanent interest and value to the 
philosophical student and literary critic. We give the titles as a 
wuficient voucher for our assertion: Whewell’s Morality; Whew- 


~_ 


* Ewaye: Philosophical and Theological. By Jawes Martineau, Vol. II. 
Boston: William V. Spencer. 1868. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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ell’s Systematic Morality; Morell’s History of Modern Philoso. 
phy; Soul in Nature; Kingsley’s Pheton; Sir William Hamil. 
ton’s Philosophy; Kingsley’s Alexandria and her Schools ; Theory 
of Reasoning; Plato: his Physics and Metaphysics; A Plea for 
Philosophical Studies. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Hatu’'s History or Vermont.*—A very important contribution 
has been recently made to the local history of New England, ina 
volume entitled the Karly History of Vermont, by Hiland Hall. 

As the author is much more widely known in the political than 
in the literary world, we would say to our readers, that he has 
been a Judge of the Supreme Court and a Governor of Vermont, 
besides having represented the State for ten years in Congress, 
He is also well knowr at home as a learned investigator of the 
local history, and would be generally acknowledgd, we presume, as 
the ablest man in the State to perform the task he has undertaken. 
The Vermont Historical Society received a new and vigorvus im- 
pulse under his presidency. 

The title of the book hardly does justice to its contents. It im- 
plies too much, and declares too little. It leads us to expects 
general history of the State, reviewing the origin and progress of 
all the institutions of society. But the author has undertaken 
what is in some respects a more difficult, though a more restricted 
task. He has investigated with a surprising degree of thorough- 
ness, a boundary dispute which was protracted for more than a ceu- 
tury. The key-note of the book is given in the opening sentence, 
which reads as follows: 

“The State of Vermont, as an independent Commonwealth, struggled into 
existence through a double revolution, The early inhabitants of the State re- 
volted against the Province of New York, to which the territory had been a0 
nexed by the arbitrary will of the King, and they united with their brethren of 
the other colonies in their armed resistance to the demands of the mother 
country. Itis my purpose to inquire into and state the causes which produced 
the former revolution, and to take some note of its progress from its commence 


ment to its final consummation in the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
State of New York, and its consequent admission as a member of the Federal 


Union,” 
a 





* The History of Vermont from its discovery to its admission into the Union. 
By Hizanp Hatt, Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. 8vo, pp. 521. 
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To this clearly defined purpose the author strictly adheres, and 
while it prevents him from giving a general history of the insti- 
tutions of the State, it enables him to write an elaborate mono- 
graph on a dispute which came very near involving the New 
Yorkers and the Green Mountain boys in an open war, two or 
three years prior to the outbreak of the war of National Inde- 
pendence. Into all the resources of the disputed jurisdiction, the 
writer enters with the enthusiasm of a true antiquary, and the 
patience of a well trained lawyer. We need hardly say that he 
takes the Vermont view of the points at issue, and that he seems 
to us to have made out a very strong case for the side of which he 
is the advocate. 

Among the topics incidentally discussed at some length, is the 
capture of Ticonderoga and the comparative services of Benedict 
Amold and Ethan Allen, Mr. Hall claims the chief share of the 
glory for Allen, and in making up his narrative derives some im- 
portant information from the journal of Edward Mott and other 
illustrative papers recently printed by the Connecticut Historical 
Society. There are few men who are competent to judge this 
elaborate and special treatise in all its details, but the marks of 
patient research and critical acumen are so abundant in every 
chapter that we have no doubt the book will always be an authori- 
ty on the topics of which it treats. 


Connecticut puRING THE Wak oF 1861-'65.*--To the multi- 
tude of volumes that are yet to be written relating to the partici- 
pation of Connecticut in the great war for the preservation of the 
Union and the overthrow of slavery, this volume is a timely and 
an admirable introduction. Its authors have performed their 
task with excellent skill and judgment. “ With enormous labor” 
they have “ gathered facts with diligence and care from official re- 
ports, diaries, scrap-books, newspapers, private letters, personal 
interviews, and every available source, seeking corroboration as 





* The Military and CivilgHistory of Connecticut during the War of 1861-1685 ; 
comprising a detailed account of the various Regiments and Batteries, through 
march, encampment, bivouac, and battle; also instances of distinguished personal 
gallantry, and biographical sketches of many heroic suldiers ; together with a 
record of the patriotic action of citizens at home, and of the liberal support 
furnished by the State in its executive and legislative departments, By W. A. 
Chorrur and Joun M. Moneis. Illustrated. New York: Published by Ledyard 
Bill. 1868. pp. 891. 
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far as practicable.” That they should, from such a mass of mate. 
rial, all so intensely interesting, and presenting so many tempta- 
tions to diffuseness, or the undue prominence of individuals or 
particular events, have produced a history so symmetrical, con- 
taining so much and omitting so little, whether of public action 
or of private heroism, is a remarkable evidence of their fidelity, 
impartiality, and skill. Yet none could be more impressed than 
themselves with the fact that any work of this kind, embraced 
in a single volume, however bulky, must necessarily be cursory 
and incomplete. They say in their Preface: 

“ Connectient sent to the struggle fifty thousand soldiers in her own regiments, 
and probably half as many more in the regiments of other States. A simple 
catalogue of their names and muster would fill two books as large as this, while 
a complete chronicle of the service of all her faithful sons would require a vol- 
ume foreach, * * * * Keenly will the friends of many noble men feel 
that we have failed to portray the self-denying lives and valiant deeds of their 
heroes, but they cannot feel it more keenly than we do now. Many even of the 
worthy are nameless here; for their story has never been told us, and itis un. 
recorded. The whole cannot be written.” . 


So much has the history of Connecticut grown within the last 


eight years! Ten years ago, and all that was exciting in her 


annals for the two centuries of her existence would scarcely fill 
three hundred pages, and now the thousand (nearly) before us can 
give but an outline of those five tremendous years into which she 
condensed a hundred of agony and glory _ It is impossible to read 
this record of heroic achievement and self-sacrifice, familiar as it 
is already in most of its details, without the deepest emotion, and 
nothing is more certain than that its interest will increase with 
every passing year. 

The volume, as a manufacture, is highly creditable to the pub- 
lisher, and the portraits with which, it is copiously illustrated, are 
far from being the caricatures which usually disfigure works of 
this class. So far as we have been able to judge from a somewhat 
extended acquaintance among the originals, they are of remarks 
ble correctness, and add materially to the value and interest of the 
book. We close this notice with an extract from one of the final 
paragraphs of the work: 

“The first great martyrs of the war—Ellsworth, Winthrop, Ward, and Lyo®, 
were of Connecticut stock; a Connecticut General, with Connecticut regiments, 
opened.the battle of Bull Run and closed it; and a Connecticut regiment 8 


marshaled in front of the farm house at Appomattox, when Lee surrendered tos 
soldier of Connecticut blood; a Connecticut flag first displaced the palmetto 
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upon the soil of South Carolina; a Connecticut flag was first planted in Missis- 
sippi; a Connecticut flag was first unfurled before New Orleans; upon the. re- 
claimed walls of Pulaski, Donelson, Macon, Jackson, St. Philip, Morgan, Wag- 
ner, Sumpter, Fisher, our State left its ineffaceable mark.” 


Lirror Joun A. ANDREw.*—This volume comprises an Article 
first printed in the North American Review, with several import- 
ant documents appended. It was written by the military secre- 
tary of Gov. Andrew. We have read it with great interest and it 
has elevated our views of the moral and the mental greatness of 
one who did knightly service for his country and his kind. 


Bearpstry’s History or THE Epriscopan Cuurca In Con- 
yecticut.t—The second concluding volume of Dr. Beardsley’s 
work maintains the character of the first It brings down the his- 
tory of Episcopalianism in Connecticut from the death of Bishop 
Seabury, in 1796, to the death of Bishop Brownell, in 1865. We 
recognize with pleasure the courtesy and the more than ordinary 
candor with which the author has narrated the fortunes and pro- 
gress of the religious orgenization in which he is an honored mem- 
ber. If we were to tell the same story, we should doubtless give 
a different version of it in many passages; and, indeed, we are 
tempted to promise a review of it. But we refrain. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Taz New-Eneianp Tracepties.{—It is well that a man of 
genius should be enterprising in the exercise of his powers; that 
he should try them in different directions, in order that he may 
thoroughly develop what he has in him, and do all that he is 





* Sketch of the Oficial Life of John A. Andrew, as Governor of Massachusetts, 
to which is added the valedictory Address of Governor Andrew, delivered upon 
retiring from office, January 5, 1866, on the subject of reconstruction of the 
States recently in Rebellion. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1868. New 
Haven: Judd & White. 

t The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from the death of Bishop 
Seabury to the present time. By E. Evwarps Bearpstey, D. D., Rector of St, 
Thomas’ Church, New Haven. Vol. II. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 8vo. 
Pp. 465. 

t The New. ¥ngland Tragedies. By Henry Wapswortn Loneretiow. I, John 
Endicott. II. Giles Corey of the Salem Farms, Boston: Ticknor &” Fields, 
1868. 12me, pp. 179. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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capable of doing for the instruction and entertainment of his fel. 
lows. And it is just that for any good and worthy work which 
he may do, he should receive the grateful acknowledgments of his 
readers, even though they should find it less to their taste than 
other works which he has given them before. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is right that the reader should declare-his preference, say. 
ing that he thinks this work inferior to others of the same author 
and why he thinks so. In doing this, he is not only exercising 
his own faculty of criticism ; he is acting in the interest of the 
author himself, who needs above all things an intelligent and dis- 
criminating audience. The author, too, as he writes for the pub- 
lic, must judge from the honest utterances of public opinion, how 
far he has accomplished his object, how far he has made the im- 
pression which ke sought to make upon the minds of men. 

It is in this spirit that we speak,—without any disposition to 
deny or disparage the real excellence of these “New England 
Tragedies,”—when we say that they seem to us not only less 
pleasing than other works of Mr. Longfellow, but inferior in 
merit to most of them. The volume before us contains two dra- 
matic pieces, one founded on the persecution of the Quakers in 
Massachusetts during the early times of the colony, the other on 
the fate of Giles Corey, who, in the great Salem frenzy, being 
accused of withcraft and refusing to plead, was crushed to death, 
by the peine forte-et dure, for his contumacy. Both dramas, from 
the nature of their subjects, turn upon the religious beliefs of the 
New-England people two hundred years ago. This, in itself, is 
not to be complained of; in the life of those times, religion was 
too prominent a feature to be omitted from any just representa- 
tion of that life. But it will be observed that these pieces are 
occupied with perversities and malignities which had no peculiar 
connection with the religious faith of the Puritans ; which, in fact, 
were common at that time to all bodies of Christian believers. 
We readily acquit Mr. Longfellow of any disposition to do injus 
tice to the fathers and founders of New-England. He says himself 
in the Prologue to Giles Corey : 

And ye who listen to the tale of woe, 
Be not too swift in casting the first stone, 
Nor think New-England bears the guilt alone. 
This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was but the common madness of the time, 


When in all lands, that lie within the sound 
Of Sabbath bells, a witch was burned or drowned. 
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But when these shades of error and evil, which belonged to 
our fathers no more than to all their contemporaries, and which 
appeared among them only in a limited and occasional manner, 
are made prominent throughout the book and form the leading 
features of the whole delineation, what impression will be left on 
the mind of the average reader? Will he not think, or feed (if he 
does not think it) that they were narrow, bigoted, and fanatical 
beyond the rest of men ? 

It will probably be felt by most readers that the dramatic 
motive in these works is of a somewhat repulsive character. The 
actors in a religious persecution may indeed be actuated, as Sir 
Thomas More was, by a sincere, though mistaken, desire to pre- 
serve human souls from the ruin threatened by the propagation of 
false doctrines. But where the differences of doctrine are small 
between persecutors and persecuted, and where the penalties are 
not the rack and the stake, but the stocks and the whipping-post, 
the subject seems to lack something of tragic elevation and dig- 
nity. But the difficulty is much greater in the second piece, 
where the leading characters are the victims of vulgar and brazen- 
faced imposture. Mr. Longfellow has made no effort to soften 
the matter, as perhaps he might have done without violence to 
historic truth, by representing the young girls who bring the 
lying charges of witchcraft, as acting under a species of hallucina- 
tion,—a disordered imagination resulting from extreme nervous 
excitement, by which the merest fancies are made to assume the 
appearance of reality,—so that, while deceiving others, they may 
have been, to some extent at least, deceived themselves. As 
painted here, they are simply liars,—conscious, deliberate, and 
malignant liars. It would seem that the author himself is not 
unaware of the repulsiveness of his subjects, and that he has 
sought to relieve it, in one piece, by the generous though way- 
ward buoyancy of spirit of his hero, Giles Corey, and more suc- 
cessfully, in the other, by the bluff salt-sea humor of Captain 
Simon Kempthorn of the Swallow. 

It should be said, however, that the tragic impression is less 
sombre and harrowing than one might suppose from the character 
of the plots. This is owing to the sketchy nature of the treat- 
ment. The action is indicated rather than fully developed. The 
leading points are presented one after another in a rapid outline, 
but are not dwelt upon long enough to gain full possession of the 
mind. The minute touches, the copious details, which take hold 
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upon the feelings, are wanting here <A simplicity, approaching 
near to bareness, reigns over the whole composition. It is appa- 
rent that the poet has put himself under systematic and severe 
restraint. He has rigorously suppressed those graceful ingenui- 
ties of thought, those apt quaintnesses of expression, those pleas. 
ing concetti (if we may use the word in a good sense), which 
flow so naturally from his pen. Probably he has thought them in. 
consistent with the aims of dramatic poetry. He has desired to 
sacrifice his own individuality, to merge himself in the mind and 
life of his dramatis persona, to think what they might have 
thought, and say what they might have said, in the conditions to 
which they were subject. If he had fully succeeded in doing this, 
he would have evinced a dramatic genius for which we might 
well afford to spare the lyrical beauties of his former composi- 
tions. He has evidently studied to distinguish the persons whom 
he brings forward by characteristic traits, well marked and con- 
stantly maintained ; and in some cases,—that of Governor Endi- 
cott, particularly,—he has given us striking figures. But his con- 
ceptions of character are not deep and vital. He can represent 
particular qualities,—gentleness, dignity, hypocrisy, bigotry, and 
others; but he cannot make the man as a whole, in his individual 
distinctness and completeness, act and speak himself out through 
the dramatic dialogue. His development of character is labored 
and imperfect; not free, spontaneous, natural, shaping every 
utterance by a pervading but unconscious power, as in the works 
of true dramatic genius. 

We had designed to add, as a kind of offset for these unfavor- 
able criticisms, two or three passages from the work itself, which 
seemed to us, as we read them, peculiarly interesting and striking. 
But they would require more space than could well be afforded; 
and most of our readers will be ready to believe, without seeing 
them, that any work of Mr. Longfellow’s having this extent must 
contain much beautiful and admirable poetry. 


Tue Earraty Parapisz.*—Mr. William Morris was known 
to most readers of poetry, when this book appeared, as the 
author of “The Life and Death of Jason.” He had, indeed, pub 
lished many years ago a volume of minor poems, but it had gone 
into oblivion with countless other like attempts, and he was 





* The Earthly Paradise; a Poem by Witttam Morris, Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1868. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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greeted as a new poet on the appearance of the “Jason.” By it, 
however, he gained at once a place among the leading poets of 
the day, perhaps among the standard poets of the language. 
Since the time of Chaucer, it was agreed by critics, there has 
been no such telling of a story in verse as this. For that is what 
the poem is—a simple narrative of the old Greek fable in such 
dress as the imagination can give it without making it a new 
story. The characteristics of that style—simplicity, sustained 
elevation and life, adequate Motivirung (there is no English word 
for this), and harmony of details—all these it has in a high de- 
gree. 
“The Earthly Paradise” follows quick after the “Jason,” a 
second venture in almost the same field. Instead of one story, it 
is a collection of stories, taken alternately from the Greek mythol- 
ogy and the legends of Northern Europe. To introduce and 
link together these stories, the poet has imagined a company of 
Norsemen to come, after long fruiuless wandering in search of a 
Paradise on earth, to some unknown city of Greek origin, where 
they are kindly received and find the only Paradise possible on 
earth in a peaceful life brightened by these ancient glories of the 
imagination, “the gentle music of the bygone years,” which they 
tell to one another at certain monthly festivals, It is a happy 
conception, though less simple and natural than that of the Can- 
terbury Tales, less striking than that of the Decameron. The 
prologue will strike most readers at first as tedious and uselessly 
drawn out, but a second reading will give a different impression: 
It reveals, perhaps even better than the rest of the book, the 
resources of the author’s imagination, and admirably fulfills the 
purpose declared on the first page, to carry the reader back from 
the realities of to-day to the unbounded possibilities of six hun- 
dred years ago, to the time of scanty knowledge and abundant 
faith. 

Of the stories which follow, our own, and, we indulge our- 
selves in believing, the author’s favorites are Atalanta’s Race, 
Cupid and Psyche, and Pygmalion, and of these three, the second 
one is by far the best in itself and in the form Mr. Morris has 
given it. The only fault to be found with it is that it has too 
much of modern ornament or machinery, more, we think, than 
either of the other classical stories. The obtaining of an oracle 
by Cupid, the wonders of the palace to which he brought Psyche, 
the “ charmed knife” and a “lamp of hallowed oil,”—such things 
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are foreign to the story as told by Apuleius. But in this and in 
all these classical stories there is one characteristic feature for 
which, though in strictness a departure from the originals, Mr, 
Morris has our hearty thanks, and that is the moral purity with 
which they are told. Of merely sensual love and praise of physi- 
cal beauty they are, of course, full, as is all mythology, but they 
are free from wanton impurity of the “ Laus Veneris” stamp. 

We are tempted to add a word as to the choice of stories which 
Mr. Morris has made. Those from the Greek mythology are well 
known and fascinating in themselves, and as well adapted to this 
use as those which Hawthorne selected and told so charmingly 
for children in his “ Wonder-book” and “Tanglewood Tales,” 
The Norse legends one might imagine to have been chosen in 
part because they were so little known. We are sure the fairy 
stories of Northern Europe could have furnished many more in- 
teresting and valuable than the “ Writing on the Image” and the 
“ Watching of the Falcon.” Perhaps it was the author’s plan to 
select such stories as should best give an impression of the differ- 
ence between the classical and the Germanic or European mythol- 
ogies, but on that principle would not such stories as that of 
Undine, of King Arthur, or of Frithiof, have deserved a place in 
the list? Yet, in spite of these few weak parts, the book, as a 
whole, has the strength and freshness, the pure atmosphere of 
nature, which belongs to these immortal stories as the sponta 
neous poetry of our race in its infancy. It can hardly be, we fear, 
a popular book for all readers, but to all who love good poetry 
and have time for its quiet enjoyment, it deserves to be heartily 
commended. 


Yesrerpay, To-pay, anp For-Ever.*—This poem has been 
greatly praised in some of the English papers and Reviews, and 
its republication in this country was heralded by very warm and 
almost extravagant commendations. We have read parts of it 
with great interest, and with equally great disappointment. It is 
a religious poem, the scene of which is laid in the spirit world. 
Its themes are indicated by the titles of its several books. In Book 
I., or, “*The Seer’s Death and Descent to Hades,” the narrator, 


— 





* Yesterday, Today, and For-Ever; A Poem, in Twelve Books. By Epwand 
Henry Bickerstera, M. A. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869 
New Haven: Judd & White. 
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i.e, the Seer describes his dismissal from the earth, the scene 
at his own death-bed, and his introduction to the world of spirits. 
Accompanied by his guardian angel, he is conducted by gradual 
and preparatory approaches to the immediate presence of The 
Redeemer. On his way his guide instructs him in respect to the 
world into which he has just been introduced. Book IIL.: “The 
Paradise of the Blessed Dead ” gives us a detailed description of 
Heaven ; and Book III. is devoted to “ The Prison of the Lost,” as 
both fell under the observation of the Seer and were explained by 
his attendant. In Book IV. “The Creation of Angels and of 
Men,” is narrated after the manner pursued in “The Paradise 
Lost.” Ina similar way “ The Fall of Angels and Men,” and “ The 
Empire of Darkness,” are set forth in Books V.and VI. The 
History of “ Redemption” is recounted in Book VII. ‘The five 
remaining books discuss and describe “The Church Militant,” 
“The Bridal of the Lamb,” “ The Millennial Sabbath,” “The Last 
Judgment,” and “'The Many Mansions,” upon the theory of the 
* Chiliasts,” or “ Ante-Millennial Adventists.” Indeed the entire 
poem, theologically regarded, is an exposition of their doctrine. 
As a poem, it has been, we think, greatly over-praised, and for 
two reasons ; (1) that which some call the Evangelical, but which 
we prefer to call the Christian feeling, by which it is pervaded, 
is so positive and earnest; and (2) the diction is remarkably 
flowing and easy to be followed, having a pleasant rhythmical 
quality. More briefly expressed, the work is both Christian and 
readable. But when we look at it as a poem; apart from these 
features, we find it open to grave exceptions. Its Christian 
themes are not poetically treated, the imagery being to a very great 
extent either second-hand or dim and shadowy. We are tempted 
to add that we do not believe that this class of Christian themes 
are capable of being treated in any other form of poetry than the 
lyrical. The themes and the feelings which they excite are too 
subjective—in more than a single sense of this much used term— 
to allow any other. The diction is not eminently poetical, for this 
also is, to a great extent, borrowed and common-place. It also 
lacks that condensation, sharpness, and individuality, as well,as 
that wealth of suggestive power which invariably characterize 
the genuine poetic diction as distinguished from the factitious. 
We can only throw out these hints in respect to the merits of a 
work which is fitted for many reasons to be useful, and which will 
beread, as it deserves to be, for its many excellencies ; even though 
among these the poetic is not attained in any preéminent degree. 
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Lucy Larcom’s Porms.*—This volume of genuine New Eng. 
land life, in its literal truth, sacrificing benevolence, ardent patriot. 
ism, and fervent piety, as such a life is gilded and transformed by 
geniine poetic feeling, ought to be welcomed in hundreds of New 
England Homes. The authoress is, first of all, sincere and earnest, 
and writes from a strong and feeling heart; next she has the 
poet’s eye, and does not lack “ the gift of numerous verse.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ Av-sa-Ra-KA” + is the Indian name for a vast region lying west 
of Nebraska, in the eastern part of the Rocky Mountains, to 
which the absurd or meaningless name of “ Wyoming” has been 
recently attached. Ab-sa-ra-ka refers to the tribe of Crow 
Indians, who inhabited the territory, and is literally translated 
“the Home of the Crows.” This original, significant, and eupho- 
nious name it is one object of this book to make familiar and 
popular. We hope that success may follow the attempt. 

Another object of the volume is to record the observations and 
experience of a lady who accompanied her husband to that region 
in 1866-7, while he was officially engaged in the defense of the 
new route from Fort Laramie to Virginia City in Montana. We 
presume that it is revealing no secret to say that the writer is 
Mrs. M. J. Carrington, the wife of Col. H. B. Carrington, of Con 
necticut, Colonel of the 18th Regiment, U. 8. Infantry, who was 
the commandant of the expedition. 

A third object of the volume is to furnish an authentic and 
semi-oflicial account of the massacre by Indians of three officers 
and seventy-eight soldiers, which took place December 21, 1866, 
in the neighborhood of Fort Philip Kearney. Various distorted 
accounts of this transaction appeared at the time, and it is a satis- 
faction to have at length a responsible version of the transaction. 
In the text of the volume we have a full narrative of the incidents 
connected with this Indian outrage, and in the appendix a report 
of the Special Commissioner of the Government, who made an 
official inquiry into the history of the massacre. Col. Carring- 





* Poems. By Lucy Laroom, Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. New 
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ton’s reputation appears to us completely vindicated by this public 
document. 

Everything pertaining to frontier life, and especially in reference 
to the Indian warfare, is now so interesting, that this unpretend- 
ing volume will doubtless be widely read. 


Recent Works on Epucation.—We are sorry that we cannot 
speak with very strong commendation of a work on the “ First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruction ;”* by 
Superintendent S. 8S. Randall of New York. The writer’s aim 
and spirit are good. He believes in the American system of Pub- 
lic Education, and desires to see it improved and advanced. ‘To 
its service he has devoted fourteen years of official labor in the 
city of New York. But he either lacks the sagacity to discover 
or the disposition to discuss the questions most disputed among 
the friends and the opponents of public instruction. For example, 
the matter of Religious Instruction is already forced upon our 
attention by the persistent efforts which the Roman Catholics are 


‘ once more putting forth to secure the public moneys for denomi- 


national purposes. The Zabdlet, a Roman Catholic newspaper in 
New York, has come boldly out in defense of a policy which has 
been unavowedly and covertly pushed by the Catholic leaders 
ever since they began to possess political power. 

How shall this claim be met? Shall the public school be re- 
garded as a place for secular instruction only, and shall all reading 
of the Bible, prayer, and Christian instruction be omitted? Or, 
shall an effort be made for Protestants and Catholics to agree in 
this country, as in Ireland, upon certain books of Christian in- 
struction and devotion to be used in all the public schools? Or 
shall there be a religious service at the opening of the school, the 
attendance upon which shall be optional, as in some parts of Ger- 
many? Or shall the Catholic demand for denominational schools, 
tided as in England by the public money, be acceded to? This 
isa live discussion, on which we need arguments and illustrations, 
but Dr, Randall passes it by with a few common places on the 
importance of teaching Christian morality to the young—a theme 
Which no one disputes, at least in public. 

80 with every other topic of the volume. There are given the 





"Firat Principles of Popular Education; by 8. 8. Ranvaut. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 255. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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plain common-sense and common-place opinions of the friends of 
public schools, but there is nothing quickening nor suggestive to 
one who wishes to investigate with thoroughness one of the most 
important questions of the age. 

Dr. John S. Hart, Principal of the State Normal School 
at Trenton, has published a manual for teachers, entitled “Jy 
the School-room.”* It is not a profound book—hardly coming 
up to the dignity of a work on the Philosophy of Educa 
tion, as the second title might lead us to expect; but it is 
book very well adapted to inspire and instruct young teachers, 
Good sense, varied and prolonged experience as an instructor, a 
hearty sympathy with the difficulties and trials of the inexpe 
rienced, and a fervent religious spirit, are the characteristics of 
the writer. The examples and illustrations which abound in his 
pages are not the hackneyed traditional stories, but are for the 
most part anecdotes derived from the author’s personal observa 
tions. We could wish that some of the chapters had been elabo- 
rated, so that their precepts might produce a stronger impression 
on the mind of the reader. But, on the whole, we do not know a 
better book to place in the hands of a young lady or a young man 
who is perplexed and discomfited by the care of a school-room. 
To parents also, and all who are interested in the mental training 
of young children, the book may be recommended. There is 
nothing (so far as we have noticed) controversial in the discus- 
sions, or sectarian in the religious views brought forward by the 


author. 


Resovurves oF THE Pactric Stopr.t+—Mr. J. Ross Browne, who 
holds at present the enviable and responsible position of American 
Minister to China, has been for some time past a Commissioner of 
the United States Government for the collection of Mining St« 
tistics and other particulars illustrative of the resources of the 
Pacific Coast. His second and final report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury was published by Congress last spring, and now the 
Appletons have given to the public an edition of the same docw- 
ment, and apparently from the same stereotype plates. It consti- 





* In the School-room. Chapters in the Philosophy of Education. Philadel 
phia: Eldridge & Brother. 12mo, pp. 276. New Haven: Judd & White. 

+ Resources of the Pacific Slope ; a classical and descriptive summary pertain: 
ing to thie States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains. With a sketeh 
of the settlement and exploration of Lower California, By J. Ross Browne, aided 
by « Corps of Assistants. 8vo. pp. 678,200. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
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tutes (exclusive of the appendix) an octavo volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages, exhibiting more fully than any other work the 
present condition of California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington Territory, Oregon, and Alaska. There is an obvious 
lack of digestion of the materials brought together; information 
important and trivial being presented in an overpowering mass, 
from which it is a labor to select the particulars bearing upon any 
one especial theme. This difficulty might have been lessened by 
the publication of a good alphabetical index, in addition to the 
rather meagre summary of contents which is now given. The 
value of the report would also have been increased by a scientific 
collation of the facts presented, the elimination of errors, the 
pointing out of deficiencies, and the preparation of general or 
summary statements. As it is, the different geographical dis- 
tricts have been described by different persons, who have had their 
various notions respecting the proper character of the work. At 
the same time, we must acknowledge that with these drawbacks 
the volume is a very remarkable and valuable compendium of our 
present knowledge of the Pacific Coast, and that many of the 
ablest statisticians of that region have contributed to its com- 
pleteness. 

Appended to the principal document is a valuable history of 
explorations in Southern California from 1532 to 1867, by a well- 
known bibliographer of California, Mr. Alexander 8. Taylor. The 
researches of this gentleman into the history of the Pacific Coast 
of North America have thrown great light upon the past, and are 
deserving of the highest encouragement. Mr. Gabb’s report of a 
scientific expedition to Lower California in 1867 is also given. 


Tur Ipeat iy Art.*—Taine’s Philosophy of Art is, in his own 
opinion, somewhat peculiar, and he claims for it the merit of 
originality. Some features of this theory are apparent in the pre- 
sent treatise, but they are not obtrusive, nor do they detract from 
the unity of the impression which it makes upon the reader. The 
discussion abounds in interest, the historical allusions are ample, 
and the critical sketches of individual works of art, as well as 
of individual artists and schools of art, are very instructive. 
Taine’s skill as a writer needs no notice or commendation from us. 





*The Ideal in Art; by H. Taine. Translated by T. Duranp. New York: 
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InaveuRATION OF Dr. McCosn.*—This handsome pamphlet 
contains the very able and interesting inaugural address of Presi. 
dent McCosh, with the various congratulatory and other orations 
which were delivered ai his induction to the office of President of 
Nassau Hall. They were all worthy of the occasion. The theme 
of the Inaugural was “‘ Academic Teaching in Europe,” and in 
selecting and treating this theme, the very able and excellent 
author showed his wisdom and ability. The information furnished 
is timely and trustworthy, at a time when the subject of higher 
education is so earnestly discussed on both sides the ocean. In 
confining the most of his suggestions to European institutions, the 
author showed both modesty and tact Some few of these sug- 
gestions have a less direct application to the colleges of this 
country than the author perhaps supposed, but the most of them 
are of general service and serve to confirm our belief that the 
country has gained a treasure in acquiring so eminent and so ex- 
cellent a scholar and divine. We most heartily congratulate the 
College of New Jersey on the acquisition. 


Loomis’s Treatise on Atcrsra.t—The fact that this work, 
after many years’ use as a college text-book, and a sale of over 
60,000 copies, has, in the present edition, been carefully revised, 
and, for the most part, re-written by the authof, with the aid of 
the criticisms and suggestions of many experienced professors who 
have used it, will sufficiently commend it to the experience of all 
who are in search of the best text-book in this branch of mathe 
matics. It exhibits preéminently the characteristic qualities of 
Professor Loomis’s other works—conciseness, clearness, and logical 
method. The examples appear to be well chosen, and are abund. 
ant throughout the volume, with a classified collection of over two 
hundred additional ones at the end. To many, the assurance that 
the proof sheets have all passed under the critical eye of Prof. H. 
A. Newton, will be a farther guarantee of the high character of 
the work. 





* Inauguration of James McOosh, D. D., LL. D., as President of the College 
of New Jersey, Princeton, October 27, 1868. New York, Robert Carter é 
Brothers. 1868. 

+ A Treatise on Algebra. By Exzas Looms, LL. D, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and author of a “ Course of Mathemst 
ics.” ‘Revised edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. New 
Haven : Judd & White. 
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Tar Materia Mepica tn rts Screntiric Revations.*—This is 
a candid, comprehensive, and, as it seems to us, a rational discus- 
sion of a subject which all schools of medical theorists acknowl- 
edge greatly needs a thoroughly scientific treatment. 


Praiyn THovests on THE ArT oF Livinc.t—Most of these 
essays were originally delivered as lectures. They were after- 
wards rewritten and printed in the Springfield Republican, and 
were received with great favor. They abound in wise suggestions, 
which are conveyed in a fitting, familiar style, which is relieved of 
common place, and yet is level to the comprehension of the large 
class of persons whom they were designed to benefit. They de- 
serve a wide circulation. 


Essays ON THE ProGress or Nations.[—This is the continua- 
tion of a work, the first volume of which was published several 
years ago. It has been laboriously prepared, and embodies a vast 
number of valuable facts, arranged under many heads. There is 
no special sagacity or philosophical power exhibited in the gene- 
ralizations and method of the book. It contains, however, a vast 
aggregation of valuable facts, clearly described and expressed. 


Prymourn Puxrir—Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. (No. 164 Nas- 
sau street, New York) are publishing, in pamphlet form, Mr. 
Beecher’s Sermons, with his “direct consent and authorization,” 
week by week, as they are preached. A number of the “ Ply- 
mouth Pulpit” appears each Saturday, on paper suitable for bind- 
ing and preservation, at the price of only eight cents a single 
copy, or $3 a year. Besides the sermon, each number contains 
Mr. Beecher’s prayer, as phonographically reported by Mr. T. 
J. Elling wood. 





* The Materia Medica in its Scientific Relations, New Haven, Conn. 1868. 

t Plain Thoughts onthe Art of Living ; designed for Young Men and Women. 
By Wasutwetoy Grappey, Boston: Ticknor & Fielde, 1868. 

{ Essays on the Progress of Nations, in Civilization, Productive Industry, 
Wealth, and Population. Illustrated by Statistics of Mining, Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Banking, Internal Improvements, Emigration, and Popula- 
tion, By Ezra C. Seaman. Second Series. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1868. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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Scorta’s Barps.*—This is a new and beautiful edition of the 
best of the books of “ selections” from Scottish poetry. As ap. 
nounced in a prefatory note: “It is a Scottish book all over. The 
tartan waves on the pinnacle of the introductory page; the this. 
tle stands guard over the gates of the preface; and the bagpipe 
plays an adieu at the finis.” 


Anatysis AnD Proor-Texts or Dr. Jutrus Muiier’s Sysrey 
or TuEoLocy.t—We call the attention of our readers to this very 
valuable synopsis of Proof-Texts. Though it was designed origi. 
nally for the use of theological students, it is of equal value and 
probably of greater interest to clergymen and studious laymen, 
The titles, under which the texts are arranged, give, in brief senten- 
ces, the statements and arguments which comprehend the theo- 
logical system of its eminent author. Though brief and con 
densed, it is very far from being abstract or dry. On the contrary, 
it is fresh and interesting, and suggests many new and eomprehen- 
sive views of Christian truth. The pamphlet may be had of the 
publisher. Single copies thirty cents ; four copies for one dollar; 
twenty-five copies for five dollars. 


Ovr Lire ry Cutna.{—This is a neat and unadorned narrative 
of missionary experience among the Chinese. Without pretend: 
ing to romantic interest, it keeps the attention awake by a perpet- 
ual variety, as it details the trials and successes of the mission 
ary, in the regular work of an established station, and in the various 
emergencies incident to the occupation of new posts. Its scenes 
shift from the seacoast to the interior, from the South to the 
North, and (an interesting episode not indicated in the title) 
from China to Japan. Instructive glimpses of the people of both 
countries will reward the general reader, while those interested in 
missions will find in it rauch useful information touching the 





* Scotia's Bards, The Choice Productions of the Seottish Poets, with Brief Bie 
graphical Sketches, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1869. 8vo. Ppp 
563. 
+ Analysis and Proof-Texts of Dr. Juliua Miiller’s System of Theology. By 
Hewry B, Suita, D. D. Reprinted from the “ American Presbyterian and Theo 
logical Review.” New York: J. M. Sherwood, 654 Broadway. (At Charles 
Scribner & Co’s). 1868. 8vo. pp. 47. 

¢ Our Life in China, By Hexen S.C. Nevius. New York: Robert Carter é 
Brothers, New Haven; Judd & White. 
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methods and results of missionary labor among the nations of the 
far East. A marked feature of this little work is the view it 
gives of the condition of Chinese women and of the efforts for their 
conversion. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin Luther. Translated 
and Arranged by the Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 380. [These “ Watchwords” have been 
all freshly translated from Luther’s own German or Latin, by Mrs. Charles, and 
are arranged under appropriate headings; as, Part 1, Words for the Battle 
Field; Part II., Words for the Day’s March; Part III., Words for the Halting 
Places ; Part IV., Words for the Wounded; Part V., Words of Victory]. 

The “ First,” “ Second,” “ Third,” “ Fourth,” and “ Fifth, or Senior Year” of 
the Graduated Sunday School Text-Books. Five volumes. 16mo. By Charles 
B. Knox, author of ‘‘A Year with St, Paul.” New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph. [These are the excellent volumes referred to in an article on “ Sabbath 
School Instruction ” in the “‘ New Englander” for January, 1866]. 
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Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. 1869. 12mo. pp. 552. 

The Works of the Rev. John Howe, M. A.; with Memoirs of his Life. By 
Edmund Calamy, D. D. Complete in two volumes, New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. Roya! 8vo. pp. 1276. 
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Nassau street, New York. 12mo. pp. 290. 

Studies of Character from the Old Testament. By Thomas Guthrie, D. D., 
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12mo, pp. 829. 

The Pearl of Parables; Notes on Luke xv., 11-82. By the late James Ham- 
ilton, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 16mo. pp. 274. 

Wind-wafted Seed. Edited by Norman Macleod, D. D., and Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 443. 

The Life of God in the Soul of Man. Boston: Nichols and Noyes. 1868. 
lémo. pp. 128. 

Reason and Revelation; or the Province of Reason in Matters Pertaining to 
Divine Revelation Defined and Illustrated. By R. Milligan. R. W. Carroll & 
06, Cincinnati. Large 12mo. pp. 445. 

The Christian’s Present for all Seasons; containing Devotional Thoughts of 
Eminent Divinies, from Joseph Hall to William Jay. Selected and Edited by 
A. A. Harsha, M. A., with an Introductory Essay on Devotion by W. B. Sprague, 
D.D. American Tract Socicty, 150 Nassau street, New York. 12mo. pp. 566, 

Sermons by Rev. H. W. Beecher, Plymouth Church, Selected from Published 
«od Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author. Harper & Bros,, New 
York. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 284, 286. 
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The City of God. By E. H. Nevin. J. E. Barr, Lancaster, Pennsylvanig 
12mo. pp. 252. 

Gleanings among the Sheaves. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Second Edition, 
New York : Sheldon & Co, 1869. 16mo. pp. 228. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church: What She Has, What She Lacks, and 
What is Her True Position with Reference to Other Churches. New York: Y, 
Tibbale & Co, 1868. 8vo. pp. 26. 

Are there Romanizing Germs in the Prayer Book? 8vo. pp.43. [To be ob. 
tained at the office of “ The Episcopalian,” New York]. 

No Romanizing Germs in our Prayer Book. By a Presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1868. 8yo, 
pp. 36. 

Revidenda; or a Brief Statement of those Things in the Liturgy which should 
be Revised and Altered, together with a Short History of the Prayer Book, and 
the Revisions it has already undergone. 8vo. pp. 32. [To be obtained at the 
office of “ The Episcopalian,” New York]. 

The Theocratic Principle; or Religion the Bond of the Republic. A Sermon 
in Behalf of the American Home Missionary Society, Preached in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, New York, May 10th, 1868. By Joseph P, Thompson, D.D, 
LL. D. 8vo, pp. 27. 

Inaugural Address of the Smith Professor in the Special Course, Andover 
Theological Seminary. August 6th, 1868. Warren F. Draper, Andover. 80. 
pp- 32. 

The Baptist Movement of a Hundred Years Ago and its Vindication ; a Dis- 
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The Division Because of Christ; Being a Report to his Parish of the Proceed- 
ings ot the Recent Conference in New York. By J, W. Thompson, D.D. Niel 
ols & Noyes: Boston. 8vo. pp. 30. « 

Reflections Upon the Theories of God in Christ and Vicarious Atonemest. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co, 8vo. pp. 24. 

Hymns by Francis Turner Palgrave. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 
1868, 24mo. pp. 46. 

The Heritage of Peace; or Christ our Life. By T. 8. Childs, D.D. New 
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Saint Paul; A Poem: By Frederick W. H. Myers. New York: Anson D. 
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the German of Leopold Schefer. By Charles T. Brooks. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1868. 16mo. pp. 452. 

The Star of Bethlehem. Beautifully Illustrated. American Tract Society, 
New York. 

Irony in History; or Was Gibbon an Infidel? By Rev. James Macdonald, 
D.D. From the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” July, 1868. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

Letters on the Divine Trinity. Addressed to Henry Ward Beeeher. By B. F. 
Barrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 16mo. pp. 180. 

Where is the City? Second edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 16mo. 
pp. 349. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


The Invasion of the Crimea; Its Origin and Progress down to the Death of 
lord Raglan. By A. W. Kinglake. Vol. IL New York: Harper & Bro’s. 
12mo, pp. 632, 

History of the American Civil War. By J. W. Draper. Vol. II New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 614. 

First Reprint of the Ohio Valley Historical Series. Historical Account of 
Bouquet’s Expedition Against the Ohio Indians in 1764; with Preface, by 
Francis Parkman, author of “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and a Translation of 
Dumas’ Biographical Sketch of General Bouquet. Cincinnati, Ohio: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 162. 

Cameos from English History; from Rollo to Edward Il. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 12mo, 
pp. 475. 

landmarks of History, in Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History from the 
Earliest Times to the Malomedan Conquest. Part II. Medieval History from 
the Mahomedan Invasion to the Reformation. Part III. Modern History from 
the Beginning of the Reformation to Our Times. Three volumes. By Miss 
Yonge. Second American Edition, Revised and Enlarged. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 1868, 12mo. pp. 252, 223, 478. 

The Dutch Reformation; A History of the Struggle in the Netherlands, for 
Civil and Religious Liberty, in the Sixteenth Century. By W. Carlos Martyn, 
author of “ A History of the English Puritans,” “ A History of the Huguenots,” 
tte,, etc. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 12mo. 
pp. $23. 

Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. By Count De Falloux, of the French 
Academy. Translated by H. W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 
12mo. pp. 369. 

Life of George Stevenson and of his Son, Robert Stevenson, Comprising 4 
History of the Invention and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
8. Smiles. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 501. 

Recollections of a Busy Life. By H. Greeley. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
890. pp. 624, 

The Captured Scout of the Army of the James. A Sketch of the Life of Ser- 
geant Henry H. Manning, of the Twenty-Fourth Massachusetts Regiment. By 
Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull, Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 12mo. pp. 60. 

Memorabilia in the Life of Jedidiah Morse. By his Son, S. E. Morse. Boston: 
AW. Locke & Co. 12mo, pp. 24. 
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TRAVELS, 


Reminiscences of European Travel. By A. P. Peabody. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 16mo. pp. viii., 316. 

Cape Cod and All Along Shore. Stories by ©. Nordhoff. New York: Harpe 
& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 235. 

Letters from Eden; or, Reminiscences of Missionary Life iu the East. By 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler, Missionary in Eastern Turkey. American Tract Society, 
28 Cornhill, Boston. 16mo. pp. 432. 

Travels and Adventures in South and Central America. First Series: Life in 
the Llanos of Venezuela. By Dor Ramon Paez. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 473. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Among the Hills, and Other Poems. By J. G. Whittier. Boston: Fields 
Osgood, & Co. 16mo. pp. 100. 

Under the Willows, and Other Poems. By J. R. Lowell, Boston: Ticknoré 
Fields, 16mo, pp. 286. ’ 

If, Yes, and Perhaps. By E. E. Hale. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo 
pp. 296. 

Prince Eugene and his Times. By Mrs. Clara Mundt (Louise Muhlbach} 
New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 8vo. pp. 316. 

Goethe and Schiller: an Historical Romance. By Mrs. Clara Mundt (Louise 
Muhlbach). Translated by C. Coleman. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

Home Stories. By Mrs. Alice B. Haven (“Cousin Alice”). New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. 372. 

Ruby’s Husband. By Marion Harland. New York: Sheldon & Co. 18%, 
12mo, pp. 392. 

Fior d’ Aliza, By A, De Lamartine. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 16mo, 
pp. 240. 

Constance Aylmer. A Story of the Seventeenth Century. By H. F. P. New 
York; C. Scribner & Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. 347. 

Callamura, By Julia Pleasants. Philadelphia: Claxton, Ramsen & Halle 
finger. 1868. 12mo. pp. 454. 

Madame De Beaupre. By Mrs. E. Jenkin. New York: Leypoldt & Holt 
1869. 16mo. pp. 278. 

The Hermits, By Rev, ©. Kingsley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 
12mo, pp. 335. 

“I Will,” and Other Stories, By “May.” New York: P. S. Wynkoop é 
Son. 1868, 12mo, pp. 191. 

The Orphan's Triumph; or, The Story of Lily and Harry Grant. By H. K 
P. Author of “The Kemptons,” “ Paul and Margaret,” ete. New York: M 
W. Dodd, 1869. 16mo. pp. 295. 

Paul and Margaret, the Inebriate’s Children. By H. K.P. New York: M. ©. 
Dodd. 1869. 16mo. pp. 178. 

Geneva’s Shield: A Story of the Swiss Reformation, By Rev. W. M. Black 
burn, Author of “ Ulrich Zwingle,” “William Farel,” ete. New York: M. W. 
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Daughters of the Cross: or, the Cottage and the Palace. American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 12mo. pp. 228. 

Anchored. By the Author of the Climbers. American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York: 12mo. pp. 271. 

Mark Steadman; or, Show Your Colors, From the London Tract Society. 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 16mo. pp. 204. 

Marryatt’s Worke. [The Messrs. Appleton are publishing an excellent edi- 
tion, in large type, of the very popular novels of Capt. Marryatt. There are to 
be twelve volumes, at the price of fifiy cents each. Six volumes have already 
appeared ; including “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” and “ Peter Simple’ }. 


MISCEJ.LANEOUS, 


Happy Thoughts. By F. C. Burand. [This First Volume of the “ Handy 
Volume Series,” to be published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston, is a non- 
descript! It is the most thoroughly laughter provoking book of the season. The 
misadventures of the charmingly naive city-bred hero who has been driven by 
the intense summer heat of the town to try the fresh air, the cool breezes, the 
tranquil ease, and the “ gold fish” of the country, are described with a peculiar 
humor which is unlike anything with which we are acquainted]. 

The New England Tragedies in Prose. By Rowland H. Allen. I. The Coming 
of the Quakers. II. The Witchcraft Delusion. Boston: Noyes & Nichols, 
1869. 12mo. pp. 156. [We have not yet found time to examine carefully this 
little volume; but we mention it now, as it seems to be a reliable historical 
account of the events which Mr. Longfellow has made the themes of his late 
work, and to give just the information which the readers of his “ Tragedies” 
will desire to obtain]. 

The Atlantic Almanac, 1869. Edited by Donald G. Mitchell. | This is the 
prince of Almanacs. It is edited by one of the most popular of American 
authors; and the entire contents, both of the literary and artistic departments: 
have been prepared expressly for it]. 

Wood-Side and Sea-Side. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp. 96. 

Realmah. By the author of ‘Friends in Council.” Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 499. 

A Book about Dominoes. Being the reflections and recollections of a member 
of the Profession. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 12mo. pp. 265. 

Sloan's Architectural Review and Builder’s Journal. An illustrated monthly. 
Cenducted by Samuel Sloan, Architect; assisted by Charles J. Lukens. Phila. 
delphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. [Six numbers of this Journal have 

Fragments of Political Science on Nationalism and Inter-Nationalism, By 
Francis Lieber, LL.D, New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Pieciola. Par X. B. Saintine. Nouvelle édition. Revue et corrigée. Bib- 
liothéque Populaire Frangaise. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 248. 

My Prison. Memvirs of Silvio Pellico. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868, 
limo. pp. 307. 

The Friendships of Women. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston: Rob- 
tls Brothers, 1868. 12mo. pp. 416. 
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Passages from the Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 16mo. pp. 228. 

What Answer? By Anna E. Dickinsov. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo, 
pp. 301. 

The Opium Habit, with Suggestions as to the Remedy. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 335. 

Earth Closets: How to Make Them, and How to Use Them. By G, £ 
Warring. New York: Tribune Association. 16mo. pp. 45. 

Among the Arabs: A Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. By G. Naphegyi 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 16mo. pp. 252. 

The Negroes in Negroland; in America; Generally. Also, the Several Races 
of WhiteMen. By H.R. Helper. New York: G. W.Carleton. 12mo. pp. 264. 

Tales of Algeria; or Life among the Arabs, From the Véloce of Alexandre, 
Dumas. By Richard Meade Bache. Four illustrations. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 12mo. pp. 351. 

Tablets. By A. Bronson Alcott, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 12mo 
pp. 208. 

How Not to be Sick: a Sequel to “ Philosophy of Eating.’”’ By A. J. Bellows, 
M.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 8svo, pp. 366. 

Memorials of those who suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland in the Six 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by Myles O'Reilly, 
LL. D. New York: Catholic Publishing Society. 12mo. pp. 462. 

A Book for Boys, By A. R. Hope. Author of “A Book about Dominies’ 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1869. 12mo, pp. 247. 

Report of the Commission of Education, with Circulars and Documents accom. 
panying the same; submitted to the Senate and House of Representatives, June 
2d, 1868. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1868. 8vo. pp. 856. 

Appleton’s Juvenile Annual for 1869. A Christmas and New Year's Gift for 
Young People. With numerons illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & 
1864. 12mo. pp. 382. 

Fanny Lightman’s Choice. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry. New York: Americu 
Tract Society. 16mo. pp. 343. 

This and That; or, Thoughts on Different Subjects: By Henry G. McArthur 
Chicago: Church & Goodman. 1868. 12mo. pp. 288. 

Spectacles for Young Eyes. By S. W. Lander. Eight volumes, Order of 
the volumes: Boston.—St. Petersburg.—Pekin.—Moscow.—Zurich. —Berlia.— 
Rome.—New York. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1869. 16mo, 

Children with the Poets. By Harriet B. McKeever. Philadelphia: Claxtos, 
Remsen, and Haffelfinger. 1868. 12mo. pp. 360. 

The Trotting Horse of America ; How to train and drive him. With reminis 
cences of the trotting turf. By Hiram Woodruff. Edited by Charles J. Foster, 
of “ Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.” Including an introductory notice by Georg? 
Wilkes, and a biographical sketch of the editor, New York: J. B. Ford & 0 
1868. 12mo, pp. 412. 

Farm Talk. A series of articles in the colloquial style, illustrating variow 
common farm topics. By Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast, Maine. Boston: Lee é 
Shepard. 16mo. pp. 130. : 

King Sham, and other Atrocities in Verse ; including a humorous History “ 
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the Pike’s Peak Excitement. By Laurence N. Greenleaf. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1868. 12mo, pp. 140. 

The Family Christian Almanac for 1869. New York: American Tract Soci- 
ety. 16mo. pp. 60. 

Oration delivered at the Commencement of the College of California, Wednes- 
dey, June 3d, 1868, by Rev. Joseph A. Benton. San Francisco, 8vo. pp. 19. 

Address on Industrial Schools, delivered to the Teachers of the Schools, No- 
vember 13, 1868. By C. L. Brace, Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society. 
1868, 8vo. pp. 19. 

The Presbyterian Historical Almanac for 1867. By Joseph M. Wilson. Phil- 
adelphia, 8vo. pp. 551. 

TEXT BOOKS, 

A Text Book of Natural Philosophy. An accurate, modern, and systematic 
explanation of the elementary principles of the Science. Adapted to use in 
high schools and academies. With 149 illustrations, By Le Roy O. Cooley, 
A. M., Professor of Natural Science in the, New York State Normal School. 
New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 815. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition for Schools and Colleges. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph.D., Professor in Brown University. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1869. 12mo. pp. 306. 

New Guide to German Conversation, with a synopsis of German Grammar. 
Arranged from the works of Witcomb, Dr. Emil Otto, Flaxman, and others. By 
L, Pylodet. New York; Leypoldt & Holt. 24mo. pp. 287, 87. 

Grammaire Frangaise a |’Usage dés Anglais; arrangée d’apres la 12me édition 
de la Gr ire Frangaise, a |'Usage des Allemands. By Eugene Borel. Re- 
vised by Edward B. Coe, Professor in Yale College. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt, 12mo, pp. 116. 

Elements of Physical Geography. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 4to. 
pp. 164. 


Publications of the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., New York City.— 
Daughters of the Cross; or, the Cottageand the Palace. 16mo. pp. 228.—The 
Orphans of Glen-Elder. A Tale of Scottish Life. 24mo. pp. 272.—A Child’s 
Life of Luther. 24mo. pp. 123.—Among the Crags; or, Legends of the Cove- 
Manters, 24mo, pp. 182.—One Earthly House and its Builder; or, the Wisdom 
of God as displayed in the Body of Man. With numerous engravings. 24mo, 
Pp. 199.—The Perfect Law. By Rev. George S. Mott. 24mo. pp. 200.—Jasper 
td Lucey. By Mrs. Helen 0, Knight. 24mo. pp. 132—Hattie May; or, Ways 
of Doing Good. By Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 24mo. pp. 206.—The Mirage of Life. 
Square 16mo, pp. 204. 





Tue Reratwrs or Brrrisa Pertoproats sy THe Leonarp Scorr Pustisainc Com- 
tux, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

The Edinburgh Review, October, 1868.—1. Sybel’s History of the French 
Revolution.—2, Senior on Ireland.—6, Hindoo Fairy Legends.—4. Kinglake’s 
lavasion of the Crimea.—5. Darwin on Variation of Animals and Plants,—6. 
The Papacy and the French Empire,—7. The Agricultural Laborers of England, 
§ The Spanish Gypsy.—9. The Expiring Parliament. 
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The Westminster Review, October 1868.—1, Landed Tenure in the Highlands 
—2 Poems by William Morris—8. Reform of our Civil Procedure.—4, Spiel. 
hagen’s Novels.—5. The Property of Married Women.—6. Chiaa.—7. The Sup. 
pressed Sex—8. Sea Sickness.—9. Middle Class Schools, 

The London Quarterly Review, October, 1868.—1. The Great Railway Monop 
oly.—2. Lady Minto’s Memoirs of the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot.—3. Deer and 
Deer Parks,—t. The Archbishops of Canterbury of the Reformation.—5, Lake 
Dwellings.—6. The Homeric Question.—7. Mr. Mathew Arnold's Report on 
French Education.—8, Yorkshire.—9, The Public Questions at Issue. 

The North British Review, September, 1868.—1. Bartolomeo de Las Casas,— 
2. The Greek Gnomie Poets.—3. On the Education of the Imbecile.—4. Zwingli, 
the Reformer.—5. France in Europe and in Africa.—6. The Four Ancient 
Books of Wales.—7. Nathaniel Hawthorne.—8. Positivism. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, September, 1868.—Historical Sketches of 
the Reign of George IL, No. VI. The Young Chevalier.—Bunsen—Madame 
Aurelia, Part 1.—Cornelius O’Dowd.—Letters from a Staff Officer with the 
Abyssinian Expedition, Part IV.—The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, No. 2. 

November Number.—Doubles and Quits: a Comedy of Errors, Part I.—Lewess 
History of Philosophy—Madame Aurelia, Conclusion—Disestablishment and 
Dean Alford on the Church of the Future—The Spanish Revolution—Cornelius 
O'Dowd—Old and New—The Coming Elections. 

December, 1868.—Doubles and Quits: a Comedy of Errors, Part II.—Histori. 
cal Sketches of the Reign of George II., No. VIII. The Sailor—Kinglake’s His 


tory of the War in the Crimea—Dean Milman.—Cornelius O’Dowd.—What is to 
come of It? 
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“Nota luxury, but a necessity in every household.” 
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